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PART 1 


The Long Quarrel 


CHAPTER 1 
The Long Quarrel in the Eighteenth Century 


Jacques Bos and Jan Rotmans 


On 27 January 1687, in a session of the Académie francaise organized in honour 
of the recovery of Louis XIV from a fistula operation, Charles Perrault read the 
poem Le siécle de Louis le Grand. In it, Perrault celebrated the achievements 
of his own age, arguing that they were at least as impressive as the accom- 
plishments of the ancient world. The veneration of Antiquity was, according to 
Perrault, built upon an unrealistic conception of its greatness: 


Beautiful antiquity was always venerable, 
But I never believed it was adorable. 

Isee the Ancients without bending a knee, 
They are great, yes, but men just as are we.! 


Perrault's address caused an uproar: famous members of the Académie, such 
as Boileau and Racine, immediately countered that the poem was a disgrace. 
Thus, the opening shots of the Quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns were 
fired, quickly expanding into an extensive and passionate exchange of polemic 
writings on the value of the ancient and the modern. The debate spilled over 
to England, where it came to be known as the Battle of the Books, and in the 
1710s hostilities were reopened with a set of disputes about Homer, starting in 
France, but quickly spreading to other countries.” After 1720, the Quarrel died 
down, at least in the sense that the uncompromising partisanship of the previ- 
ous decades disappeared from the intellectual landscape. 

Present-day scholarly studies on the Quarrel do not normally analyze it as 
an isolated historical episode, but tend to look for a wider significance of the 
polemics of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. The Quarrel is 
often seen as the birthplace of a new historical sensitivity and new ideas about 


1 Charles Perrault, “Le siécle de Louis le Grand,” in La Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes, 
XVII*-XVIII* siècles, ed. Anne-Marie Lecoq (Paris: Gallimard, 2001), 256-73, 257. The English 
translation is from Larry F. Norman, The Shock of the Ancient: Literature and History in Early 
Modern France (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2011), 64. 

2 Douglas Lane Patey, “Ancients and Moderns,” in The Cambridge History of Literary Criticism, 
vol. 4, The Eighteenth Century, ed. H. B. Nisbet and Claude Rawson (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1989), 32-71, 33-34. 
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literature, art and criticism. An important tendency in this search for the sig- 
nificance of the Quarrel is an emphasis on its longue durée, either by pointing 
out the roots of the debate, for instance in the Renaissance or the Scientific 
Revolution, or by showing that the dynamic between ancient and modern con- 
tinued to be important in eighteenth-century thought. 

The present volume posits the existence of a “Long Quarrel,” in which the 
intellectual clashes of the Quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns contin- 
ued to reverberate until the end of the eighteenth century. This extended 
Quarrel was not just about the value of ancient and modern, but about his- 
torical thought in a broader sense. The tension between ancient and modern 
expanded into a more general tension between past and present, which were 
no longer seen as essentially similar, but as different in nature. Thus, a new 
kind of historical consciousness came into being in the Long Quarrel of the 
eighteenth century, which also gave rise to new ideas about knowledge, art, 
literature and politics. This was not a one-dimensional, linear development, 
though: eighteenth-century authors could regard the past as clearly distinct 
from the present, while continuing to consider examples, standards and mod- 
els from the classical past to be immediately relevant for their “modern” world. 
The case studies in this volume argue for the importance of a creative dynamic 
between the more or less distant past and the modern present, rooted in the 
Quarrel, but moving beyond the original terms of the debate. The introduction 
provides a conceptual basis for this approach by outlining important trends in 
the scholarly literature on the significance of the Quarrel and its consequences 
for eighteenth-century thought. 


1 Locating the Origins of the Quarrel 


From the first half of the twentieth century onwards, taking a longer view of 
the history of the Quarrel has often been combined with a teleological inter- 
pretation of its importance, mainly in connection with its role in the rise of 
historical thought. Initially, this meant that the Quarrel was regarded as the 
breakthrough for the concept of progress, rooted in the development of sci- 
ence in the seventeenth century. Writing in 1920, J. B. Bury connects the idea 
of progress to the thought of Bacon and Descartes, both inspired by the new 
science of their age, which informed a critical stance towards Renaissance 
humanism and its celebration of the ancient past. In the Quarrel, science and 
Cartesianism became the main instruments of the Moderns in their struggle 
against the Ancients. Bury highlights the role of Fontenelle, whom he char- 
acterizes as the first to articulate the theory of the infinite progress of human 
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knowledge. In the eighteenth century, starting with the work of the abbé 
Saint-Pierre, this theory would be applied to human society, opening the per- 
spective of a never-ending growth of human happiness? Similarly, Richard 
Foster Jones regards the rise of modern science in England, propelled by Bacon 
and his Puritan followers, as a crucial influence on the Battle of the Books. 
Jones also emphasizes how the idea of scientific progress undermined the ven- 
eration of Antiquity that had dominated Renaissance thought.* 

In a seminal paper published in 1959, Hans Baron criticizes the idea of a 
radical rupture between the Renaissance and the Quarrel as suggested by Bury 
and Jones. Baron argues that the dialectic of ancient and modern was already 
clearly visible in Renaissance thought. In his opinion, “the tension between an 
unmitigated classicist conviction and the tasks of one’s own new day” burst 
into the open with the rise of humanism in fifteenth-century Florence.5 While 
the first generation of quattrocento authors tended to believe in the insurpas- 
sibility of Classical Antiquity, around 1420 the view started to emerge that the 
present might be just as admirable as, or even superior to, the ancient world. 
Baron connects the rise of this idea to Florence's growing political prominence 
in this period, causing Florentine humanists to positively compare the stand- 
ing of their own city in the present to ancient counterparts. The apprecia- 
tion of the world of the present became fairly widespread among European 
humanists in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Baron extensively discusses 
several authors expressing this view, such as the French philosophers of his- 
tory Jean Bodin and Louis Le Roy, who developed early notions of historical 
relativity and historical progress, grafted on a conception of history as a set of 
cycles of rise and decline. Other issues informing the humanist appreciation 
of the present were the application of vernacular languages next to Latin and 
Greek and the exploration of parts of the world outside Europe unknown to the 
ancients. What did not change the relation between Antiquity and the present 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, however, was science. According to 
Baron, science provided "the final leaven" for an intensification of the dispute 
between the Ancients and the Moderns in the seventeenth century, though 


3 J.B. Bury, The Idea of Progress: An Inquiry into its Origins and Growth (London: Macmillan, 
1920). 

4 Richard Foster Jones, Ancients and Moderns: A Study of the Background of the Battle of the 
Books (St. Louis: Washington University Studies, 1936), reissued as Ancients and Moderns: 
A Study of the Rise of the Scientific Movement in Seventeenth-Century England (St. Louis: 
Washington University Studies, 1961). 

5 Hans Baron, "The Querelle of the Ancients and the Moderns as a Problem for Renaissance 
Scholarship," Journal of the History of Ideas 20, no. 1 (1959): 3-22, 17. 
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acting upon “a substance which had been created by humanism and was to 
remain vital far into the seventeenth century.” 

Baron not only argues that there is an important continuity between the 
Renaissance and the Quarrel, but also describes the nature of the relation to 
the past that is central to this continuity. Here, Baron’s analysis touches upon 
a broader scholarly debate on the nature of Renaissance historical thought. 
Some authors in this debate claim that the Renaissance should be seen as 
the birthplace of modern historical thought. Peter Burke, for instance, argues 
that nineteenth-century historicism is nothing more than “a continuation and 
intensification” of the understanding of the past as fundamentally different 
from the present that emerged in the Renaissance.’ In a similar vein, Quentin 
Skinner claims that Renaissance authors developed a “genuinely historical 
spirit” and “a new sense of historical distance” that made the ancient past 
appear as “a wholly separate culture [...] to be reconstructed and appreciated 
as far as possible on its own distinctive terms.”® More recently, however, histo- 
rians have developed a less one-dimensional perspective on Renaissance his- 
torical thought. Zachary Schiffman argues that Renaissance authors regarded 
Antiquity as a "living past," which could be used as a source of examples for the 
present. A sense of anachronism did emerge in the Renaissance, but Schiffman 
considers this as “local,” because it only involved an awareness of some specific 
differences between the contemporary and the ancient world, without assum- 
ing a general distance between past and present that would make it problem- 
atic to use classical examples.? 

Along similar lines, Ronald Witt argues that the Renaissance imitation of 
classical models “entailed cultivating a complex, almost oxymoronic sense of 
accessibility and historical distance," and Mark Phillips observes that authors 
temporally and intellectually as close as Machiavelli and Guicciardini had 
strongly diverging perceptions of the distance and difference between past 
and present.!° The view of Renaissance historical thought as shaped by an 
ambivalent attitude towards the past — simultaneously similar to and differ- 
ent from the present — could also be fruitfully applied to the analysis of the 


Ibid., 22. 

Peter Burke, The Renaissance Sense of the Past (London: Edward Arnold, 1969), 144. 

8 Quentin Skinner, The Foundations of Modern Political Thought, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1978), 1:86-87. 

9 Zachary Sayre Schiffman, The Birth of the Past (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
2011), 138-52, 264-65. 

io X Ronald G. Witt, “In the Footsteps of the Ancients”: The Origins of Humanism from Lovato to 

Bruni (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 500. Mark Salber Phillips, On Historical Distance (New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 2013), 42-58. 
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Quarrel. In the scholarly literature of the last decades, the observation that 
the Quarrel is somehow a crucial episode in the development of European his- 
torical thought is almost omnipresent, but the one-dimensional interpretation 
of the Quarrel as the breakthrough of the idea of progress has largely lost its 
appeal. While Bury and Jones reduce the Quarrel to an effect of the rise of 
modern science, recent analyses see the literary and aesthetic debates of the 
Quarrel rather more in their own right. 

Baron’s claim that the central problem in the debates of the Quarrel was 
already a significant issue in Renaissance thought has been reiterated in vari- 
ous ways by leading contemporary scholars in the field such as Marc Fumaroli 
and Joseph Levine. Fumaroli locates the roots of the Quarrel of the Ancients 
and the Moderns in the Renaissance, as early as in Petrarch’s work. In his opin- 
ion, the gist of the debates of the late seventeenth century — or, more specifi- 
cally, an archetypical articulation of the point of view of the Ancients — was 
already present in Montaigne’s Essais. Furthermore, Fumaroli points out that 
the Quarrel had an important early history in Italy in the first decades of the 
seventeenth century and in France under Richelieu." Joseph Levine, while 
mainly focusing on the English Battle of the Books instead of the French 
Querelle, reaches similar conclusions about the prehistory of the debates of 
the late seventeenth century? In a programmatic statement, Levine writes 
that the Quarrel “needs to be set into a framework of intellectual history as an 
episode in the age-old dispute between the ancients and the moderns’ in order 
to show “that it was an event of more significance than has usually been recog- 
nized, that it urgently requires reevaluation, and that it possessed a meaning 
that outlived its own immediate context and still may speak to us.”!3 


2 The Longue Durée of the Quarrel 


An influential reinterpretation of the Quarrel is Larry Norman’s The Shock of 
the Ancient, published in 20n. Just as previous authors, Norman calls attention 
to the significance of the Quarrel for the emergence of a new conception of 


11 Marc Fumaroli, “Les abeilles et les araignées,” in Lecoq, Querelle des Anciens et des 
Modernes, 7-218. A revised version of this text can be found in Marc Fumaroli, Le sablier 
renversé: Des Modernes aux Anciens (Paris: Gallimard, 2013), 255-467. 

12 Joseph M. Levine, The Battle of the Books: History and Literature in the Augustan Age 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1991), and Between the Ancients and the Moderns: 
Baroque Culture in Restoration England (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1999). 

13 Joseph M. Levine, “Ancients and Moderns Reconsidered,’ Eighteenth-Century Studies 15, 
no. 1 (1981), 71-89, 72. 
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historicity, rooted in the perception of a fundamental distance between the 
ancient past and the present. Unlike more traditional interpretations, how- 
ever, Norman does not consider this new form of historical consciousness as 
exclusively resulting from ideas developed by the party of the Moderns. In 
Norman’s opinion, the Ancients were just as aware of the difference between 
the classical past and the present, and their admiration for classical literary 
models involved a strong sensibility to the otherness of Antiquity. The shift 
in historical consciousness in the late seventeenth century was informed by 
a “shock of the ancient,’ experienced by both the Ancients and the Moderns. 
Furthermore, and this is what Norman regards as the “true interest” of the 
Quarrel, the perception of the classical past was much more differentiated than 
traditionally assumed. Both parties in the Quarrel distinguished the “ancient 
ancients,’ especially Homer, from more modern ancients, such as Socrates and 
Virgil.'^ For the Ancients, Homeric Greece was an object of intense fascination, 
because it was seen as a period unrecognisably different from the present. The 
Moderns, on the other hand, saw significant parallels between Augustan Rome 
and the reign of Louis xiv. This volume builds upon Norman's insights, while 
moving beyond the historical boundaries of the Quarrel in order to analyze 
the complex dialectic between the ancient past and the modern present in 
eighteenth-century thought. Norman's contribution to this volume outlines an 
agenda for such an analysis, interpreting Enlightenment historical thought as a 
“post-partisan Quarrel” and pointing out how the opposition between ancient 
and modern was transformed into an opposition between classical and roman- 
tic around 1800. 

A similar interpretation of eighteenth-century thought can be found in Dan 
Edelstein's The Enlightenment: A Genealogy. Edelstein argues that the narra- 
tive of the Enlightenment is an essentially historical one about the importance 
and the specificity of the modern present in relation to the ancient past. The 
Quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns could be seen as "the catalyst that 
precipitated the Enlightenment narrative" because it forced those engaged in 
the debate to reflect on the question *how the present compared to the distant 
past." In line with Norman's analysis of the Quarrel, Edelstein does not see the 
thoughts of the Moderns as the single source of this reorientation of historical 
thought. In fact, he shows that many eighteenth-century philosophes were in 
important ways more sympathetic to the Ancients than to the Moderns. What 
matters is not to which party in the debate an author belongs, but the more 


14 Norman, Shock, 21. 
15 Dan Edelstein, The Enlightenment: A Genealogy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2010). 
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fundamental historical sensitivity entailed by the awareness of the creative 
dynamic between the ancient and the modern. Novel ways of thinking did not 
arise out of a repudiation of the ancient past, but rather in a complex inter- 
action with it, as Edelstein convincingly argues in his analysis of Enlighten- 
ment thought. 

Marc Fumaroli comes to a similar conclusion about the relevance of the 
Ancients in his exploration of the echos of the Quarrel in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Focusing on the realm of art, Fumaroli points out that, over the course 
of the century, the abundant Rococo style, seen as typically modern, was 
increasingly criticized by proponents of a more subdued neoclassical style. 
Winckelmann’s work on Greek art played an important role in the aesthetic 
discourse of the later eighteenth century, offering a historical and theoreti- 
cal underpinning of a renewed turn to Antiquity. According to Fumaroli, the 
spread of neoclassicism in the second half of the eighteenth century can be 
regarded as “a spectacular revenge of the Ancients over the Moderns.”!6 

Francois Hartog sketches a broader picture of the historical significance 
of the Quarrel, positioning the seventeenth-century dispute in a long series of 
quarrels, starting in the Middle Ages and ending around 1800. In the course of 
the Middle Ages, the meaning of the Latin word modernus, first used at the end 
of the fifth century, shifted from a rather straightforward designation of what 
is recent to an indication of the present as an epoch, in contrast with the era 
of the ancients.!” Furthermore, Hartog shows that in the early modern period 
the dialectic of ancient and modern was enriched with a third term: "savage." 
The descriptions of “savage” peoples by ancient authors offered a framework 
for the understanding of the inhabitants of the newly discovered continents. 
At the same time, however, the discovery of the New World shed a new light 
on the world of the ancients, as early modern authors came to adopt the view 
that the ancients could, in certain respects, be compared to the “savages” of 
the New World, thus undermining the authority of the ancients.!® According 
to Hartog, the sequence of disputes centred on the conceptual pair of ancient 


16 Marc Fumaroli, “1748: Retour à l'Antique; La guerre des goûts dans l'Europe des Lumières,” 
in Fumaroli, Sablier renversé, 469—662, 486. 

17 Francois Hartog, Anciens, modernes, sauvages (Paris: Galaade, 2005), 32-33. For a more 
extensive discussion of the history of the notion “modern,” see Hans Ulrich Gumbrecht, 
"Modern, Modernitát, Moderne,’ in Geschichtliche Grundbegriffe: Historisches Lexikon zur 
politisch-sozialen Sprache in Deutschland, ed. Otto Brunner, Werner Conze, and Reinhart 
Koselleck, 8 vols. (Stuttgart: Klett-Cotta, 1972-1997), 4:93-131. 

18  Hartog, Anciens, modernes, sauvages, 41-54. See also Anthony Grafton, New Worlds, 
Ancient Texts: The Power of Tradition and the Shock of Discovery (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1992). 
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and modern concludes with what he calls the “final Quarrel” in the period of 
the French Revolution. For the radical revolutionaries, ancient models, espe- 
cially Sparta and Rome, were a major source of inspiration in their efforts to 
build a new political community. Their moderate adversaries, however, tended 
to regard this orientation on the ancients as an “illusion,” based on a misap- 
prehension of the historical differences between the ancient and the modern 
world. In 1819, Benjamin Constant would elaborate this sense of historical 
distance in his famous analysis of the fundamental distinction between “the 
liberty of the ancients” and “the liberty of the moderns.’ In Constant’s analy- 
sis, Hartog claims, the ancients have become definitively “inimitable,” as the 
separation in time between the ancient and the modern world has become an 
unbridgeable abyss.!9 

Hartog describes the decisive shift in the perception of the past at the end 
of the “final Quarrel” as the definitive breakthrough of the modern régime 
d'historicité?? With this term he refers to earlier work in which he undertook 
a broader analysis of changing notions of historical time.?! Hartog's stance 
that a modern regime of historicity replaced older perceptions of the relation 
between past, present and future around 1800 is closely related to the perspec- 
tive of Reinhart Koselleck, who argues that the modern perception of the past 
did not emerge before the late eighteenth century. In Koselleck's analysis, early 
modern Europeans primarily regarded the past as a source of examples for the 
present, in line with Cicero's dictum historia magistra vitae. This implied that 
past, present and future were seen as essentially similar — otherwise the past 
could not have an exemplary function. According to Koselleck, a new concep- 
tion of historical time emerged at the end of the eighteenth century, in which 
the future came to be regarded as fundamentally open and the past as radi- 
cally distinct from the present.?? Just as the scholarly debate on Renaissance 
historical thought, the discussion about changing notions of historical time 
around 1800 can be used to place the study of the Quarrel and its longue durée 
in a broader context, while a close examination of the dynamic of the ancient 
and the modern in the eighteenth century can also serve to develop a keener 
perspective on the issues at stake in debates about the development of histori- 
cal thought. 


19 Hartog, Anciens, modernes, sauvages, 55-83, 251-54, 263-65. 


20 Ibid., 264. 
21 François Hartog, Régimes d'historicité: Présentisme et expériences du temps (Paris: Seuil, 
2003). 


22 Reinhart Koselleck, "Historia Magistra Vitae: Über die Auflösung des Topos im Horizont 
neuzeitlich bewegter Geschichte,” in Vergangene Zukunft: Zur Semantik geschichtlicher 
Zeiten (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1979), 38-66. 
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Hartog’s “final Quarrel” seems to end with a victory for the Moderns, which 
had a profound effect on ideas about history, politics and the human sciences 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. A similar view on the significance 
of the Quarrel is defended by Levent Yilmaz, who describes the Quarrel as an 
extended episode in intellectual history from the Renaissance to the end of the 
seventeenth century that decisively shaped the modern sense of historicity. 
The central assumption in this modern view of history is the idea that the past 
no longer serves as a living example for the present, but has become something 
that has irretrievably disappeared with the progression of time.?3 In line with 
Hartog and Yilmaz, Joan DeJean also presents the Quarrel as a crucial turn- 
ing point in the intellectual history of the West. In her analysis, however, the 
significance of the Quarrel is related to a broader range of phenomena than 
the rise of new conceptions of historical time. It also involved a redefinition 
of the social function of literature, a rethinking of the literary public, and the 
rise of new views on emotions and interiority, connected with anxiety about 
gender and identity. DeJean, writing in the late 1990s, discerns strong parallels 
between the Quarrel and the American culture wars of her own fin de siécle, in 
which an “Ancient” and a “Modern” party can be discerned, which clash over 
issues analogous to those of the late seventeenth century.?^ 

With the temporal boundaries of the Quarrel fading away in recent scholarly 
literature, its longue durée comes into view, connecting the disputes of the late 
seventeenth century to both the Renaissance and the Enlightenment. From this 
perspective, the dialectic of the ancient and the modern becomes a focal point 
of fundamental conceptual shifts in early modern thought, visible in chang- 
ing ideas about the nature of history, but also about knowledge, art and litera- 
ture. The most recent literature does not characterize these conceptual shifts 
as clear ruptures, but rather as a continuing dynamic with a gradually mov- 
ing centre of gravity in which many authors defended positions full of inter- 
nal tensions. The 2016 volume Ancients and Moderns in Europe: Comparative 
Perspectives, edited by Paddy Bullard and Alexis Tadié, is a clear example of 
this line of research. It discusses the intellectual history of the dispute between 
Ancients and Moderns from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century by offer- 
ing a collection of geographically diverse case studies for comparison, in order 
to show "how close attention to institutional and local contexts yields a far 


23 Levent Yilmaz, Le temps moderne: Variations sur les Anciens et les contemporains (Paris: 
Gallimard, 2004). 

24 Joan DeJean, Ancients against Moderns: Culture Wars and the Making of a Fin de Siècle 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1997). 
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more complicated picture of the larger debate.”?5 The present volume builds 
upon the existing literature that takes a longer view on the Quarrel, but it does 
not regard the Long Quarrel of the eighteenth century as a mere continuation 
of the debate about the relative value of the ancient and the modern. This vol- 
ume does not simply examine the eighteenth-century afterlife of the Quarrel 
of the late seventeenth century. It takes a broader view on the longue durée of 
the Quarrel, in connection with the scholarly debates on the development of 
historical thought and the interpretation of the Quarrel as a key moment in 
this development. Covering a wide variety of domains and discourses, the con- 
tributions to this volume all analyze the changing relation between the distant 
past and the eighteenth-century present. 


3 Eighteenth-Century Examples of the Long Quarrel 


In line with the central theme of this volume, the contribution of Larry 
Norman presents the case for a long view on the Quarrel. His programmatic 
chapter argues that a conceptual dichotomy between the ancient and the 
modern plays a constitutive role in the intellectual world of the eighteenth 
century. This paves the way for his reassessment of Enlightenment thought, 
which Norman characterizes as “the post-partisan Quarrel,’ because “authors 
after 1720 were no longer required to state their allegiance to a single party; 
they could move more freely around a field whose perimeters and coordi- 
nates remained nevertheless largely the same as those defining the Quarrel.” 
He thus develops a more elastic understanding of the Quarrel that moves 
well beyond the boundaries of the literary dispute between two parties in the 
decades around 1700, emphasising that the dynamic between two intellectual 
categories — “the ancient" and “the modern" - shaped the enlightened imagi- 
nation. Importantly, these categories did not only structure Enlightenment 
thought, but the creative tensions between them also inspired novel ways of 
thinking about epistemology, aesthetics, politics and history in the eighteenth 
century. Around 1800, however, the opposition between the classical and the 
romantic overtakes this Long Quarrel in Norman’s view. The other contribu- 
tions in this volume build upon his insights, analyzing the creative tensions 
between Antiquity and enlightened modernity in a wide-ranging variety of 
eighteenth-century contexts. 


25 Paddy Bullard and Alexis Tadié, “Introduction,” in Ancients and Moderns in Europe: 
Comparative Perspectives, ed. Paddy Bullard and Alexis Tadié (Oxford: Voltaire Foundation, 
2016), 1-16, 10. 
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The epistemological dimension of the Long Quarrel takes centre stage in 
the second part of this book. Christine Zabel explores the diverging answers 
of Ancients and Moderns to the question of how knowledge can be acquired 
in an uncertain world. Her contribution traces the development of a new con- 
ception of speculation in the eighteenth century, which combined Ancient as 
well as Modern positions in complex and seemingly contradictory ways. Zabel 
emphasizes that, in the context of the Long Quarrel, uncertainty became an 
epistemic virtue, drawing on the work of particularly Fontenelle to explain the 
rise of an “Epistemology of the Uncertain,” changing the way in which knowl- 
edge was conceptualized. Anton Matytsin examines the polemical debate 
over historical certainty and methodology that followed the publication of 
Isaac Newton's Chronology of the Ancient Kingdoms Amended. Not only did it 
undermine the order of both ancient and biblical chronology, but the work 
also challenged erudite source criticism, raising the question of what kind of 
source material ought to have primacy in the study of the past. Nicolas Fréret 
and other prominent historians of the Académie des inscriptions condemned 
Newton's revisionism in what can be called the “Quarrel over Chronology.” 
Matytsin shows how the conflict between Ancients and Moderns over the best 
way to study ancient history gave rise to new opportunities as well as to new 
challenges for eighteenth-century historical scholarship. 

Attention for the aesthetical dimension of the Long Quarrel binds together 
the contributions in the third section, which explores its creative repercus- 
sions in a wide variety of sources, from poetry and paintings to periodicals. 
David Reitsam examines the popular dimension of the Quarrel of Homer in his 
close reading of the Nouveau Mercure galant. Many contributors to this well- 
read periodical, not least its editor-in-chief Hardouin Le Févre de Fontenay, 
criticized the aesthetic ideals of the Ancients, notably the realism in Homer's 
Iliad. Although these Moderns developed a novel concept of aesthetics that 
was in line with their Cartesianism, Reitsam's contribution shows that ancient 
models still played a prominent role in its creation. Vera Fasshauer ana- 
lyzes the complex reception of the mocker Thersites in the second book of 
the Iliad, who is described as “the ugliest man of all that came before Troy" 
Problematically, physical ugliness in an epic poem had been widely expected 
to mirror a character's immorality and the discrepancy between them in the 
case of Thersites was a problem for Ancients and Moderns alike. Fasshauer's 
contribution analyzes the English and German debates on the problems that 
his case poses for both sides of the Quarrel in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, tracing the way in which the morally imperfect Homeric hero became 
the model for the *mixed character" that would eventually replace the perfect 
tragic hero of the Baroque. 
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Anna Cullhed examines eighteenth-century Swedish debates about poetry 
in the context of the Long Quarrel, analyzing the work of two eighteenth- 
century poets — Samuel Triewald and Bengt Lidner — and their use of the 
French seventeenth-century poet Nicolas Boileau. Her contribution reveals 
that, over the course of the eighteenth century, Boileau's reputation under- 
went radical changes in Sweden, from a brilliant poet to a rigid legislator of 
poetry, while a broader question arose: can outstanding poetry be written in 
Swedish, a small language from a remote part of Europe? As Cullhed makes 
clear, the entangled positions of Ancients and Moderns in the Long Quarrel 
may defy straightforward classification, but they nevertheless created the con- 
ditions for new approaches to poetry. Friederike VofSkamp uses the example of 
William Hogarth's Four Times of Day series to make the case that eighteenth- 
century debates in the Long Quarrel led to a creative reworking of ancient 
tropes and traditions. While Hogarth moves beyond the mere imitation of 
Antiquity in his depiction of the modern city, his satirical view of every-day 
life in eighteenth-century London remains indebted to older forms of allegory 
as well as to ancient commonplaces, in particular to cyclical and naturalist 
models. The Four Times of Day series exemplifies the way in which the ancient 
is constitutive of the modern, Vofskamp emphasizes, showing that Hogarth 
revitalizes classical aesthetic concepts in his conscious effort to create novel 
forms of depiction. 

The fourth and final section of the volume focuses on the political dimen- 
sions of the Long Quarrel. Iain McDaniel rescues the concept *ochlocracy" from 
relative obscurity, convincingly revealing the importance of this degenerative 
form of democracy in the long eighteenth century. His contribution determines 
the place of the Polybian distinction between democracy and ochlocracy in a 
Long Quarrel about ancient and modern politics, examining the meanings of 
ochlocracy in a variety of natural law texts, before turning to British, French, 
and German controversies about ochlocracy and democracy between the 1740s 
and the 1790s. As McDaniel argues, the continuous relevance of this Polybian 
distinction undermines the notion of a radical departure from ancient exam- 
ples and models in the revolutionary era. Andrew Jainchill analyzes the strik- 
ing contrast between the distant past and eighteenth-century modernity in 
the political writings of Henri de Boulainvilliers on the legacy of feudalism 
for France's centralized monarchy. As Jainchill argues, the French thinker 
characterized Frankish warriors as free, self-governing barbarians, compara- 
ble to the role that Homeric Greeks had played for the party of the Ancients. 
Boulainvilliers contrasted the Franks with the corrupted nobility of contempo- 
rary France, who had lost their liberty in the current absolute monarchy, draw- 
ing attention to another way in which creative tensions between the distant 
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past and the modern present can determine how eighteenth-century thinkers 
looked at politics. In the last contribution, Häkon Evju places the eighteenth- 
century Dano-Norwegian debate on ancient populousness in an international 
tradition that considers overpopulation to be the cause of the great migrations 
in late Antiquity from the European North to the Roman Empire. His chap- 
ter emphasizes the particular significance of this debate in the Scandinavian 
context, considering that disagreements between Ancients and Moderns on 
migrations in the ancient North involved claims about the ability of northern 
societies to sustain large populations. In his discussion of the consequences 
of this Long Quarrel for the Dano-Norwegian dispute over agricultural reform, 
Evju illustrates the continuing relevance as well as the contested nature of 
Antiquity in eighteenth-century debates on politics and history. 

Addressing a wide range of topics, the contributions to this volume come 
together in their argument for the existence of a Long Quarrel in the eigh- 
teenth century. Antiquity continued to be widely regarded as a highly relevant 
source of examples and models, even though many eighteenth-century think- 
ers simultaneously consider the past to be clearly distinct from their modern 
present. The present may have been born in the eighteenth century, to borrow 
a phrase of Schiffman, but the past certainly did not die and turn into a com- 
pletely foreign country. Applying the idea of a multi-layered tension between 
an increasingly distant, but at times also directly relevant past to multiple 
domains, contexts and discourses, this volume examines how various ways of 
dealing with the resulting tensions facilitated the rise of new forms of think- 
ing in fields that vary from art and literature to history, politics and science. Its 
broad geographical scope helps to show that the Long Quarrel was not limited 
to only the cultural and political capitals; the creative and productive con- 
frontation between Antiquity and eighteenth-century modernity took place 
throughout the Western world. Whether the past was celebrated, cricitized 
or both, the contributions to this volume clearly show that its role in shaping 
the understanding of the modern present in the long eighteenth century can 
hardly be overestimated. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Quarrel in the Long Eighteenth Century: From 
“Ancient and Modern’ to “Classical and Romantic" 


Larry F. Norman 


Any attempt to incorporate into the broad eighteenth century a controversy 
whose vitality has generally been considered exhausted by 1720 cannot fail to 
raise key issues concerning intellectual and cultural historiography. The con- 
ceptualization of a “Long Quarrel” of the Ancients and Moderns, to reprise the 
title of this volume, certainly requires us to re-measure the lifespan of a debate 
too often abbreviated by premature reports of its death. But it also leads us to 
question our definition of the century itself. Might not our expansive view of 
the Quarrel's endurance in turn reconfigure the boundaries of the century that 
it helps shape — and of the quasi-coterminous notion of the Enlightenment? 

In the pages that follow, I will consider both the "Long Quarrel" and the 
"Long Eighteenth Century" from the perspective of beginnings and endings, 
birth and afterlife, and, in so doing, also question the status of these transitional 
periods as fundamentally liminal, and thus often marginal. As concerns begin- 
nings, the expanded boundaries envisioned here will lead me first to explore 
the long-held critical notion of the Quarrel as the "incubator" of eighteenth- 
century thought, or the "trigger" for the opening shots of an Enlightenment. 
The case of Spinoza, for example, can allow us to reexamine the inception 
of the Quarrel in parallel with the genesis of Enlightenment thought. Rather 
than a prelude to the Enlightenment, might not the Quarrel be viewed, on the 
contrary, as an inevitable consequence of early Enlightenment thought, or at 
least as a coeval inquiry into the value of history, reason, and authority? An 
examination of these dual "origin stories" will inform, in the second part of my 
reflections, a brief reevaluation of the intellectual historiography of the high 
Enlightenment and the rather vexed place it grants the Quarrel. Such a reap- 
praisal can allow us to view the mid-eighteenth century not as the dwindling 
twilight of the controversy, but rather as its ripe maturity, as its serene and 
judicious adulthood following a stormy and querulous youth. 

To continue with the biological analogy, it is, paradoxically enough, perhaps 
the death of the Quarrel - that is, the loss of its vital pertinence at the turn 
of the nineteenth century - that proves as consequential as its birth and long 
life. The last part of this story will thus grapple with what we might call the 
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demise of the “Long Quarrel”: the moment when the conceptual dichotomy 
of “ancient and modern,” which so powerfully shaped the aesthetic and his- 
toriographical imagination of the eighteenth century, gives way to the newly 
forged dichotomy constituted by the “classical” and the “romantic.” It is a para- 
digm shift that in part results from important evolutions in late Enlightenment 
thought. This break, however, is also prepared and engendered by critical 
investigations undertaken much earlier, indeed from the very beginnings of 
the Quarrel in the seventeenth century (or, if one prefers, very early in the Long 
Eighteenth Century). 

A survey of the full historical arc of the Quarrel suggested above would of 
course be an unrealizable ambition for a single essay. It is thus rather scenes 
from a few episodes of the Quarrel’s life — largely centered on key French 
debates concerning literary and aesthetic values - that I propose here. Together 
they constitute a trio of chapters from a tale ending less in the demise of its 
subject than in its dramatic metamorphosis — a transmutation of conceptual 
form made possible by critical forces that the Quarrel itself, more than a cen- 
tury earlier, helped unleash. 


1 Beginnings of the Quarrel, Beginnings of the Enlightenment 


In a wide-ranging article on the periodization of the eighteenth century, Michel 
Delon surveys the many ways in which the Quarrel has been seen as the first 
chapter in the century’s development, its opening episode.! This represents 
a long tradition, firmly established by Paul Hazard, according to which the 
Quarrel is a symptom of the late seventeenth-century “crisis of the European 
mind" ushering in the coming Enlightenment.? We thus understand, for exam- 
ple, how a scholar of the Modern party leader Fontenelle might imagine the 


1 Michel Delon, “Questions de périodisation,” in The Eighteenth Century Now: Boundaries and 
Perspectives, ed. Jonathan Mallinson (Oxford: Voltaire Foundation, 2015), 322-35. Delon envi- 
sions the Quarrel as the first term in a series of bookend chronological markers defining the 
century, pitting for example, Charles Perrault as beginning and Kant as culmination (322) or 
positing the following evolution: "De la Querelle des Anciens des Modernes à l'affirmation des 
Lumières, on passe d'une définition monarchique à une définition chronologique du siècle, 
en méme temps que d'une conception cyclique à une conception progressive de l'histoire" 
("From the Quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns to the affirmation of the Enlightenment, 
we move from a monarchical to a chronological definition of the century, as well as from a 
cyclical to a progressive conception of history") (322). 

2 Paul Hazard, La crise de la conscience européenne, 1680-1715 (Paris: Boivin, 1935). See particu- 
larly the second chapter devoted to the Quarrel ("De l'ancien au moderne"). 
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writer not yet living in the full sunshine of the Enlightenment, but rather in the 
still breaking light of its *dawn."? 

Dan Edelstein has more recently expanded our understanding of the Quar- 
rel's generative power by identifying it as the key source of the Enlightenment 
as a self-conscious and self-naming historical moment. His Enlightenment: A 
Genealogy sets out to firmly place the Quarrel in the founding role that has 
more often been reserved for the concurrent rise of English empiricism, partic- 
ularly with Locke and Newton, or alternatively, for the fermentation of radical 
political and philosophical thought in Holland (to which I will return below). 
The Quarrel “opened up a period of intense self-reflection in which the pres- 
ent was thoroughly studied and contrasted with the past”; from this process of 
comparative self-critique arose a self-understanding of the period as “an age 
of philosophy" — one that signaled as much a revolutionary return to ancient 
intellectual liberty as a break with the Christian past.^ Here Edelstein joins 
forces, in a revisionary manner, with an older school vaunting the continu- 
ing power of the humanist tradition in the Enlightenment, dubbed by Peter 
Gay its “modern paganism.” In this regard, Edelstein, advancing considerably 
beyond Gay, shows the ways in which a Voltaire or Diderot could be considered 
as much an heir of the Ancient party as of the Modern one. 

Edelstein, however, still considers the Quarrel much more as a formative epi- 
sode, or a genealogical precondition, than as a continuously unfolding event 
defining the Enlightenment or the full eighteenth century. And not without 
reason. There is no doubt that the Quarrel as a polemical, even institutional, 
paradigm governing the identification of authors and the categorization of a 
whole set of texts comes largely to an end after the “querelle d'Homère,” the 
explosion of writings that followed the various translations and adaptations 
of the Iliad by Anne Dacier, Houdar de La Motte, and Alexander Pope from 
1711 to 1717. We might thus be tempted to call the rest of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Post-Quarrel, in the sense that, even while the polemical heat cools, 
critical and historical debates are still chiefly defined by the conceptual para- 
digms established during the Quarrel: they still adhere to its binary opposition 
of ancient and modern, which, to borrow the phrasing of Paddy Bullard and 
Alexis Tadié, continues to act as a fundamental "cognitive device" structuring 


3 The title of Roger Marchal's study is indicative: Fontenelle à l'aube des Lumières (Paris: 
Champion, 1997). 

4 Dan Edelstein, The Enlightenment: A Genealogy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2010), 5. 

5 Peter Gay, The Enlightenment: An Interpretation, vol. 1, The Rise of Modern Paganism (New 
York: Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 1966). 
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Enlightenment thought.® Or, more positively, we might prefer the title of the 
“Post-partisan Quarrel”: authors after 1720 were no longer required to state 
their allegiance to a single party; they could move more freely around a field 
whose perimeters and coordinates remained nevertheless largely the same as 
those defining the Quarrel. 

Seen in this light, we are concerned with a mostly uninterrupted, though 
evolving, set of critical concepts that condition historical, political, and aes- 
thetic thought during the century. In this sense we might review with fresh 
eyes the considerable work on what has been called the “influence” of the 
Quarrel on Enlightenment thought, exemplified in the genre of “After the 
Quarrel” studies of authors such as Winckelmann, Herder, Hume, Gibbon, 
Diderot, Voltaire, and Rousseau.’ Elaborating such a chronologically capacious 
“Long Quarrel,” however, poses its own problems. If we are seeking a more 
dynamic understanding of the continuing conflict of “ancient” and “modern” 
in the Enlightenment, we admittedly find ourselves required to grant a good 
deal of elasticity to the term “quarrel.” It can no longer easily be defined here 
in its usual sense in literary historiography as a distinct event organizing the 
literary field into self-declared parties and creating a clearly identifiable set of 
publications. Any such polemical edifice does indeed crumble after 1720; but 
the underlying conceptual structure survives this collapse and remains foun- 
dational for future thinkers. 

Nothing could be more salutary than this expansive understanding of the 
Quarrel if one believes that this nuanced complexity of debate character- 
ized the controversy from its inception. I have attempted elsewhere to de- 
polemicize the Quarrel and to show that, more than a mere partisan conflict 
opposing two strictly defined camps, the rich interplay of ideas generated a 
more complex internal conflict opposing the often contradictory positions 
held by each individual partisan.® The truly revealing “quarrel” is often the one 
fought out inside each thinker's mind, inside each Fontenelle who hesitated 
between his acknowledged debt to the past and his denigration of its follies, 
and inside each Boileau, who veered from praise of modern rational precision 
and clarity to ecstasy before the mysteries of the ancient sublime. 


6 Intheir introduction to Ancients and Moderns in Europe: Comparative Perspectives, ed. Paddy 
Bullard and Alexis Tadié (Oxford: Voltaire Foundation, 2016), 1-16, 10. 

7 A rich collection of such works is found, to name just one example, in the aptly titled 
Homére en France aprés la Querelle (1715-1900), ed. Frangoise Létoublon and Catherine 
Volpilhac-Auger (Paris: Champion, 1999). 

8 Larry F. Norman, The Shock of the Ancient: Literature and History in Early Modern France 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2011). 
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But in so stretching the polemical boundaries of the Quarrel, are we not 
in danger of losing any definitional rigor? Does not the Quarrel become sim- 
ply what Ernst Robert Curtius called it: “a constant phenomenon in literary 
history and literary sociology,’ one of the eternally recurring topoi structuring 
European thought and rhetoric? Even if we wish to historicize the debate and 
contain the Quarrel within certain historical borders, such perimeters can 
easily assume overwhelming dimensions. We might significantly predate the 
Quarrel as a fundamentally sixteenth-century debate, following Hans Baron, or 
regress further yet, as Levent Yilmaz does by identifying Petrarch as the found- 
ing figure of the Quarrel — even if this means that much if not all of the intel- 
lectual feast is devoured before Boileau and Perrault, or Temple and Wotton, 
join the banquet only to dine on the remaining crumbs.!° 

Exploring the chronological outer reaches of the Quarrel has proved a rich 
avenue of investigation. Such investigations do not however preclude isolating 
a certain historically-defined coherence for the terms “ancient” and “modern” 
that applies roughly from the mid-seventeenth century, in the wake of Bacon 
and Descartes's rejection of ancient authority, to the end of the eighteenth 
century, with the rise of new conceptual categories to which I will return. From 
the beginning of the Quarrel, there exist certain shared assumptions regarding 
the disconcerting remoteness of Antiquity and the erasure of its unquestioned 
authority in matters of philosophy and science. Both Ancient and Modern 
partisans largely share this view, but disagree profoundly on its consequences, 
as well as on the breadth of its applications. Progress exists, but does it oper- 
ate or follow the same rhythm in all domains of human endeavor? Human 
knowledge has increased and the methods of reasoning improved, but does 
that make us more creative? More poetic? More moral? 

In order to give some idea of the set of questions that gave rise to the Quarrel, 
no figure can perhaps better serve our purposes than Spinoza. Admittedly, he 
cannot in many ways be considered representative of his times; he furthermore 
had no direct engagement with the early skirmishes that, during his lifetime, 
first engaged the future leaders of the Ancient or Modern parties. Yet we can 
cull from his work some of the fundamental ideas, stated in their most radical 
manner, which drove the Quarrel and which animated its partisans. Key here is 
his dismantling of biblical authority in the 1670 Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. 


9 Ernst Robert Curtius, European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, trans. W. R. Trask 
(New York: Pantheon Books, 1953), 251. 

10 Hans Baron, "The Querelle of the Ancients and the Moderns as a Problem for Renaissance 
Scholarship,” Journal of the History of Ideas 20, no. 1 (1959): 3-22; Levent Yilmaz, Le temps 
moderne: Variations sur les Anciens et les contemporains (Paris: Gallimard, 2004). 
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To understand the link to the Quarrel, let us remember that the parallel was 
frequently made - often implicitly, but sometimes explicitly — between Moses 
and Homer, and, more pertinently, between the critical interrogation of the Bible 
and that of the Iliad.” There is no need to rehearse here Spinoza's argument 
concerning the primitive and pre-philosophical operations of the Hebrew 
prophets' fiery imaginations, which, he contends, do not provide, nor were 
meant to provide, authoritative doctrine for philosophy, for the sciences, or 
for political institutions. It was certainly a deadly critique. Where it seems to 
count most for the Church (or for any theologically grounded regime), power 
has been divested from the authoritative ancient text. The domain of pro- 
phetic inspiration has been entirely disjoined from that of philosophical truth 
or political principles. 

In regard to the coming Quarrel, however, it is crucial to keep in mind that 
Spinoza's critique is not a full demolition: he emphatically refuses to deprive 
the poetic imagination of the prophets of all utility. Instead he concedes that 
the vividness of their storytelling and metaphorical figures convey some very 
basic and simple moral truths, in particular regarding charity and piety. And 
these primitive and pre-philosophical writings, despite the danger they pose 
when misappropriated for irrelevant scientific or political matters, prove all 
the more effective in communicating their delimited message due to the imag- 
inative force and verve associated with their non-rational inspiration.” 

Spinoza's critique does not stand alone, but is instead part of a long evolving 
intellectual trend, one that renders his argument nearly inevitable. In short, if 
Spinoza had not existed, we would have had to invent him. The advances in 
scientific thought had, outside of ecclesiastic censorship bureaus, left bibli- 
cal authority increasingly impotent in matters of natural philosophy. And we 
know that new developments in political and moral philosophy were follow- 
ing this progressive movement. If we now turn to the problem of ancient lit- 
erature and art, and in particular to the central figure of the Quarrel, Homer, 
we see that the poet’s authority is by the late seventeenth century consid- 
erably more tattered than that of Moses. What philosophical, scientific or 
political truths could a pagan poet who existed centuries before the birth of 


11 For a canonical study of this issue, see Hazard, Crise, chap. 3, “Richard Simon et l'exégése 
biblique." 

12  Seeespecially the first and second chapters (“Of Prophesy” and “Of the Prophets”) of the 
Theological-Political Treatise, trans. S. Shirley (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1998), 21-34. Despite 
his biting critique of the limits of the imagination, Spinoza grants it great power in its 
own domain: "the imaginative faculty of the prophets, insofar as it was the instrument 
for the revelation of God's decrees, could equally well be called the mind of God, and the 
prophets could be said to have possessed the mind of God" (19). 
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Greek philosophy offer a modern European reader? More importantly, unlike 
the Hebrew prophet, Homer could not easily be defended on moral grounds: 
everyone admitted that his poem’s heroes, despite their pagan virtues of cour- 
age and self-reliance, were hardly paragons of kindness or mercy. But Homer 
did share with the prophets a crucial and redeeming quality conceded to them 
by Spinoza: power of imagination and inspired expression. These are the quali- 
ties to which Ancient partisans clung. They constituted Homer’s saving grace. 

I know there is a risk of appearing flippantly paradoxical by suggesting a 
Spinozist reading of the Quarrel, and even more so by offering a Spinozist 
reading of the Ancient party, so often mischaracterized as a lair of hidebound 
traditionalists. But I am concerned here with the underlying historical and 
aesthetic concepts at play, rather than more local critical evaluations. And 
in this regard, there is no doubt that the leader of the Ancient Party, Boileau, 
well understood that he could not defend Homer as a philosopher or a moral 
beacon. His evaluation of the Homeric poem, viewed more as work of imagi- 
nation than reason, of poetic verve rather than positive knowledge, is in this 
regard quite Spinozist. At a minimum, there is no doubt that Boileau aban- 
doned the venerable “father of the arts and sciences” tribute to the epic poet, 
and leaned instead on Homer's purely poetic powers, his narrative genius, his 
inspired images. 

A danger, however, lurked in this apology of the ancients. Might it not make 
of the poet a frivolous wordsmith, an artificer of pure form devoid of mean- 
ingful content? It is here that the notion of the sublime comes to the rescue, 
with Boileau’s highly influential 1674 translation of Longinus’ Peri hypsous, a 
text that proved central to the Quarrel. The sublime is for Boileau a literary 
experience that transcends reason; its effects are visceral. As Boileau famously 
phrases it in the preface to his translation: it “carries away, ravishes, trans- 
ports" the reader; it temporarily vanquishes the critical and analytic faculty.# 
Boileau’s sublime overpowers rather than elevates, it seizes you, so to speak, 
rather than edifying you. 

This aesthetic defense of the imaginative power of pagan classics, along with 
its special exemption from philosophical or moral claims, will be embraced by 


13 Homer's authority in non-poetic matters had already been contested by thinkers such 
as Montaigne and Bacon. Boileau follows the skeptical, disenchanted reading exempli- 
fied by these earlier authors (and later by Spinoza) by refusing to read Homer's gods as 
hermetic allegories rich in elaborate scientific or philosophical content, instead choosing 
to praise in his Art poétique their purely narrative and ornamental value. See Norman, 
Shock, 146-48, 181. 

14 Nicolas Boileau, Traité du sublime ou du merveilleux dans le discours, traduit du grec de 
Longin, in Œuvres complètes, ed. Francoise Escal (Paris: Gallimard, 1966), 338. 
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most of the Ancient partisans from the 1670s forward. An important example 
is Fénelon, who, in his 1714 Lettre à l'Académie attributed Homer's greatness 
to the very brutality and irrationality of his time: “the crude deformity of the 
ancient religion" and even the sore "lack of a true moral philosophy" prove, 
when conveyed in Homer's powerful poetry, to constitute *a great honor for 
antiquity."5 He summarizes his position thus: “I do not believe [...] that Homer 
put in his poems the most profound politics, or the purest morality [...]. He 
painted with lifelike directness, grace, power, majesty, and passion. What more 
could one want?'6 And even the fiercest defender of Homer, Anne Dacier in 
the 1711 preface to her translation of the Iliad, had to admit “one must not judge 
the excellence of poetry as one does that of politics [...]. The aim of poetry is 
to imitate, and its imitation can be [as] vicious in regard to good politics, as it 
is excellent in regard to good poetry"? 


2 The Enlightenment, or the Post-partisan Quarrel 


Dacier's firm segregation of the realms of poetry and politics, of art and ethics, 
of imagination and reason, proves a potent force through the eighteenth cen- 
tury - though not without some serious hesitation and resistance, as we shall 
see. I will hew closely to this aspect of the ancient/modern conflict in order 
to offer a brief, and only partial, overview of the modern and contemporary 
historiography of the high Enlightenment's relation to the Quarrel. The topic 
seems to me all the more interesting for having been so frequently skirted. 
I would distinguish three interpretative paradigms that have enabled scholars 
to sidestep assessments of the Quarrel's crucial generative role in the increas- 
ing autonomy of aesthetic judgment. First would be the "philosophe as uncom- 
promising Modern" model. In this reading, Voltaire, Diderot and other leading 
Enlightenment thinkers are characterized as doctrinaire heirs to Fontenelle and 
the Modern party and as dismissive of ancient poetry and arts tout court. This 
position, which forecloses serious examination of more nuanced positions, has 


15 Francois Fénelon, Réflexions sur la grammaire, la rhétorique, la poétique et ľ histoire [Lettre 
à l'Académie] in Œuvres, ed. Jacques Le Brun, 2 vols. (Paris: Gallimard, 1983-1997), 2:192. 

16 ‘Je ne crois point [...] quHomére a[it] mis dans ses poèmes la plus profonde politique, la 
plus pure morale [...]. Il a peint avec naiveté, gráce, force, majesté, passion. Que veut-on 
de plus?" Ibid., 2:196. 

17  "Onme doit pas juger de l'excellence de la poésie comme de celle de la politique [...]. Le 
but de la poésie est d'imiter, et son imitation pourrait étre [aussi] vicieuse en bonne poli- 
tique, qu'elle serait excellente en bonne poésie." Anne Dacier, L'Iliade d'Homere traduite 
en francois, avec des remarques, 3 vols. (Paris: Giraud, 1711), 1:xxii—xxiii. 
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most recently been revived by Marc Fumaroli in his writings on the Querelle 
and its impact on the eighteenth century. While Fumaroli explores with great 
insight what he considers to be a minority Counter-Enlightenment current 
that defends Antiquity, his warm embrace of certain of its beleaguered cham- 
pions, such as the Comte de Caylus, appears to blind him entirely to Diderot’s 
frequent praise of ancient literature and art, to cite just one example.'® In 
short, we have here a reading that refuses to grant to the thinkers most aligned 
with a self-conscious Enlightenment project any true aesthetic appreciation of 
the ancients, little less any theorization of that appreciation. 

Turning to the more numerous scholars who have devoted considerable 
attention to what was, pace Fumaroli, the massive appropriation of Classical 
Antiquity by Enlightenment thinkers, we can discern in much of this work 
two streams of argument, my second and third paradigms, which also largely 
bypass the tension between aesthetics and ethics. The first of these, which we 
can call the Modern Paganism thesis, skirts the tension by simply avoiding 
the question of aesthetics and creative literature. So it is that for Peter Gay, 
the philosophes’ embrace of the ancients was an embrace of other, earlier phi- 
losophes, of their intellectual — and not poetic — forerunners. Homer is not a 
crucial figure in Gay’s story — nor for that matter are Sophocles or Ovid. In 
Gay’s telling, it is instead the critical thinking of Socrates or Diogenes that 
the Enlightenment touts in its crusade against the obscurantist impostures of 
Christianity. According to this view, the philosophes actually seem to follow the 
lead of the seventeenth-century Modern party, which enthusiastically adopted 
its own carefully delimited territory of Antiquity, that of what we might call the 
“modern Antiquity” of the pioneers of philosophical progress, such as Plato, 
who were willing to critique — and indeed denounce - their own ancient pre- 
decessors, in particular the morally revolting Homer. Indeed, the Quarrel itself 
could paradoxically be said to pit two Ancient parties against each other, the 
party of the Republic and the philosophers (this being the Moderns) against 
the party of Homer and the poets (the Ancients). Gay’s Modern pagans could 
thus be called more “Modern” than “pagan”; the philosophes embraced ancient 
forerunners chiefly in their appointed role as “champions of criticism in deadly 
combat with the mythopoeic mentality"? Gay’s Enlightenment is enamored 
of a carefully edited classical world; it “appeals,” he says, “to antiquity at its 
most disenchanted.’2° 


18 X Marc Fumaroli, ‘Anciens et Modernes, décadence ou progrès: Le ‘retour à l'antique au 
XVIIIe siècle’ in Exercices de lecture: De Rabelais à Paul Valéry (Paris: Gallimard, 2006), 
498-531. 

19 Gay, Rise of Modern Paganism, 418. 

20 Ibid. Dan Edelstein has in in many ways corrected this blind spot in Gay's approach. 
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Edelstein expresses his immense debt to Gay's “modern paganism” thesis, but in so doing 
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This philosophical, social, and political reading of the Enlightenment's 
appropriation of the classical past yields rich rewards, demonstrated by the 
explosion in the last dozen years of work on Epicureanism and Stoicism in the 
eighteenth century?! or, to cite another example, by Francois Hartog's analysis 
of the ideological and historiographical uses of Antiquity in the Enlightenment 
and the French Revolution. But what of “enchanted” Antiquity? What of the 
non-philosophical “mythopoeic” power of literary and artistic imagination? 
How are we to understand the interest that the philosophes did in fact regularly 
manifest regarding the genius of ancient poetry? How are we to account for 
their awareness of its remoteness from their own world, and their conflicted 
relation to this remoteness? 

This is the question that Jean Seznec posed a half century ago in his work on 
Diderot, and to which Elena Russo has more recently returned. This exami- 
nation of the Enlightenments’ enthusiastic embrace of ancient art and litera- 
ture constitutes our third critical paradigm. To borrow a phrase from Russo, we 
can call it the “Politics of the Sublime.” Yet this approach, for all its rich results, 
still adheres to a reading that tends to conjoin politics to poetry and thus to 
elide the period’s keen awareness of the tensions between the two. According 
to this view, the neoclassicism of the mid- to late-eighteenth century — its pro- 
claimed retour à l'antique — can be firmly aligned with an Enlightenment proj- 
ect designed to regenerate politics and morals through the simple and virile 
mores of ancient republics, and through the modern adoption of the vehement 
and unmannered eloquence that characterized them. It is certainly true that 
the philosophes could manage at times to amalgamate as one the philosophi- 
cal, the aesthetic, and the historical: witness Diderot’s 1758 exclamatory triad 
of “Truth! Nature! Antiquity!7^ Russo concludes from such Enlightenment 


he salubriously revises Gay's interpretation by highlighting the crucial influence of the 
Querelle (which Gay largely ignored), and by giving the Ancient party its due (Edelstein, 
Enlightenment, 4—5 and passim). In addition, while not a primary focus of his work, 
Edelstein does not entirely scuttle the role ancient poetry played in the modern pagan- 
ism of the philosophes (ibid., 44-51, 61-65). 

21 Neven Leddy and Avi S. Lifschitz, eds., Epicurus in the Enlightenment (Oxford: Voltaire 
Foundation, 2009); Louisa Shea, The Cynic Enlightenment, or Diogenes in the Salon (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2010); Thomas M. Kavanagh, Enlightened Pleasures: 
Eighteenth-Century France and the New Epicureanism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
2010); Catherine Wilson, Epicureanism and the Origins of Modernity (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2008). 

22 François Hartog, Anciens, modernes, sauvages (Paris: Galaade, 2005). 

23 Jean Seznec, Essais sur Diderot et l'Antiquité (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957); Elena Russo, 
Styles of Enlightenment: Taste, Politics and Authorship in Eighteenth-Century France 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2007). 

24 On Diderot's declaration see the commentary of Seznec, Essais, 106. 
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refrains that the neoclassical “sublime meant [...] the obliteration of the dis- 
tinction between politics and art."25 

It is clear, however, that “the distinction between politics and art,” far from 
being definitively obliterated, remained in fact a thorny problem for Diderot 
and the philosophes — a problem heightened by the very aesthetics of the 
ancient sublime they craftily but warily adopt. They, like Fénelon and Dacier 
before them, well understood that the pagan brutality of ancient poetry could 
produce pleasures entirely opposed to the aims of enlightened philosophy. For 
the philosophes, just like for Fénelon or Dacier, critical reason and aesthetic 
experience often find themselves in enemy camps. As Diderot remarked after 
enumerating the bloody horrors of sacrifice and superstition that paradoxi- 
cally make ancient poetry so sublime: ^I do not say such customs are good, only 
that they are poetic."76 Appreciative as he was of harmonious sociability and 
enlightened reason, Diderot had to admit their often lethal effect on poetry. 
There is *more creativity [verve] among barbaric peoples than among civilized 
ones. [...] Everywhere there is a decline in creativity and poetry as the spirit of 
philosophy advances."?7 

In pursuing the segregation of poetry from philosophy undertaken by ear- 
lier Ancient apologists, Diderot also follows some key Enlightenment interme- 
diaries. Chief among these one might cite Voltaire in his “Essay on Epic Poetry,’ 
where the genius of Homer and Shakespeare is understood to be nourished by 
the rudeness and barbarity of their age; the age of philosophy, in contrast, is 
antithetical to such sublime flights.?? A similar treatment of Homer is found 
in the Pensées of Montesquieu, who also considers “la nouvelle philosophie" 
of enlightened modernity to be lethal to the untrammeled "imagination" of 
poetry.?? This is hardly an isolated French phenomenon. These writers were 
part of a larger European reappraisal of Homer as a “primitive” writer, a move- 
ment exemplified by pioneering works such as Thomas Blackwell's 1735 An 


25 Russo, Styles of Enlightenment, 216. 

26 “Je ne dis pas que ces mœurs sont bonnes, mais qu'elles sont poétiques.” Denis Diderot, 
CEuvres esthétiques, ed. P. Verniére (Paris: Classiques Garnier, 1994), 261. 

27 From the Salon of 1767: “Plus de verve chez les peuples barbares que chez les peuples 
policés [...]. Partout décadence de la verve et de la poésie, à mesure que l'esprit philo- 
sophique a fait des progrès [...]." Diderot, Œuvres completes, ed. J. Assézat, 20 vols. (Paris: 
Garnier, 1875-1877), 11131. 

28 “The geometric spirit, which has in our time taken over the realm of belles-lettres, has 
proved to be a new brake on poetry" ("L'esprit géométrique, qui de nos jours s'est emparé 
des belles-lettres, a encore été un nouveau frein pour la poésie"). Voltaire, The English 
Essays of 1727, ed. David Williams and Richard Waller, The Complete Works of Voltaire 3B 
(Oxford: Voltaire Foundation, 1996), 495. 

29 Montesquieu, Mes pensées, in Œuvres complètes, ed. Roger Caillois, 2 vols. (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1949), 1:1019. 
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Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer and Vico's "Search for the True 
Homer" in his New Science (1730, 1744). 

This sophisticated dissociation of the contending claims of aesthetics and 
ethics did not of course attain anything like total hegemony among Enlighten- 
ment thinkers. As we have seen from the earlier quotes, it is even with Diderot 
still only a partial and often precarious distinction. But, as is often the case, 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau provides the most striking example of an oppositional 
voice to this trend. To add another paradox to that of Voltaire and Diderot as 
avid Ancient partisans, Rousseau could, ironically enough, act at times like a 
fervent Modern. Despite his deep personal identification with Sparta and the 
Roman Republic, and notwithstanding his endless denunciations of modern 
refinement (and scolding of earlier Modern partisans such as Houdar de La 
Motte), Rousseau in fact had a great deal of trouble accepting the complex 
co-existence of aesthetic pleasure with moral or political repugnance. When 
the two were in contention, the latter, “la bonne politique,” emerged at crucial 
moments pitilessly victorious over the former, “la bonne poétique" — and thus 
over ancient literature and art. Consider for example his total disdain for clas- 
sical Athens, the cradle of corrupting arts (“always learned, always voluptuous, 
always slavelike”).80 His most forceful attack on a purely aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of ancient literature is, however, no doubt to be found in his 1758 Lettre à 
DAlembert, with its ferocious denunciation of the degrading entertainments of 
pagan mythology and the “odious” et “perverse” parricides that pollute Greek 
tragedies and their modern imitations?! The defense of “public rectitude” 
(droiture publique), “forces him,” he claims, to censure the ancients — and to 
call for new, modern spectacles designed to promote public virtue. In so doing, 
he follows, however reluctantly, in the footsteps of Charles Perrault, rejecting 
the Aristotelian defense of tragic pathos and adopting in its stead the poetics 
of exemplarity so dear to the Modern party. 


3 From Ancient/Modern to Classical/Romantic 


Aninteresting, if somewhat dissonant, comparison might be made in this regard 
to a German contemporary of Rousseau’s, Johann Joachim Winckelmann. 
Winckelmann too rejects the compartmentalization of aesthetic experience, 


30 Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Discours sur les sciences et les arts, in Œuvres complètes, ed. 
Bernard Gagnebin and Marcel Raymond, 5 vols. (Paris: Gallimard, 1959-1995), 310. 

31 Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Lettre à M. dAlembert sur son article Genève, ed. Michel Launay 
(Paris: Flammarion, 1967), 90-91. 

32 Ibid., 69-92. 
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and seeks to unify the ideal form of art with the moral and political good. And 
while he embraces the value of liberty with a fervor comparable to Rousseau's, 
he finds that virtue precisely where Rousseau bemoaned its absence: in 
Periclean Athens and in the pagan perfection of classical art. 

The phrase “classical art" — a subject whose study Winckelmann did so much 
to establish as a field of scientific inquiry — opens a series of questions animat- 
ing my concluding reflections. However, to explore the ways that the "Long 
Quarrel" prepared the transition from the old ancient/modern universe to the 
new classical/romantic one, it is first necessary to recall that the term “classi- 
cal" did not in fact exist as an articulated aesthetic category until the dawn of 
the nineteenth century. Indeed, Winckelmann himself did not use the word 
"classical" in the sense of an ideal meeting of form and content, of the noble 
simplicity and serene grandeur that he associates with Greek art.?? Instead, he 
used the same terms that Boileau or Perrault used, as well as Diderot, Vico, or 
Hume: “Greek,” “Ancient,” or "Antiquity" (Altertum).34 

While certain (though highly variable) aesthetic qualities might be implic- 
itly inherent in the eighteenth-century usage of the term “classic” (or “clas- 
sique"), it referred at this time not to a stylistic or historical category, but 
instead simply to the authoritative exemplarity of an author or work. It is in 
this sense that Voltaire refers to ancient and modern classics. But the fermen- 
tation of German thought in the 1790s brought with it the rise of new critical 
dichotomies, which could be loosely or strictly mapped onto that of ancient 
and modern, such as Schiller's “naive” vs. “sentimental,” or Friedrich Schlegel’s 
"objective" vs. "interesting or characteristic." "Classical" will come to embody 
the first term in these dyads, and “romantic” the second.?5 To give some idea 
of the newness of this sense of the “classical,” consider the necessity felt by 
Germaine de Staël in her 1810-1813 On Germany to introduce, as if for the first 


33 See Salvatore Settis, "Classical," in The Classical Tradition, ed. Anthony Grafton, Glenn W. 
Most, and Salvatore Settis (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2010), 205-6. 

34 On the terms of the Querelle as foundational to Winckelmann's thought, see Elisabeth 
Décultot, Johann Joachim Winckelmann: Enquéte sur la genése de l'histoire de l'art (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 2000). 

35 For an overview of the first uses of "classical" as a term of opposition to “romantic” see 
René Wellek, "The Term and Concept of Classicism in Literary History,” in Discriminations: 
Further Concepts of Criticism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1970), 55-89, and also his 
"The Concept of Romanticism in Literary History" in Concepts of Criticism (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1963), 128-221. For the evolution of the terms of the Querelle into 
those of the romantic-classical opposition, see also Douglas Lane Patey, “Ancients and 
Moderns,’ in The Cambridge History of Literary Criticism, vol. 4, The Eighteenth Century, 
ed. H. B. Nisbet and Claude Rawson (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 
32-71, 69-71. 
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time, the new sense that she is lending to the term. By following the Schlegel 
brothers’ conception of the “classical” as an aesthetic and historical concept, 
she understood just how disoriented the French (and European) reader might 
feel by this lexical shift:36 


One sometimes takes the word classical as a synonym of perfection. Here 
I employ another definition by considering classical poetry as that of the 
ancients, and romantic poetry as that which adheres in certain ways to 
the tradition of chivalry. This division applies also to the two eras of the 
world: that which preceded the establishment of Christianity and that 
which followed it. Various German works have also compared ancient 
poetry to sculpture, and romantic poetry to painting [...].9" 


Of course, August Schlegel's own use of the term in this sense was revolution- 
ary for the German language as well. He thus devotes, for example, a good deal 
of the opening chapters of his 1809-1811 Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature 
to establishing the oppositions echoed above by de Staél. In any case, de Staél 
provides a fascinating window onto the surprising history of this transforma- 
tion of critical terminology. A decade earlier, in her 1800 De la littérature, the 
operating paradigm was still very much the ancient/modern one; the two 
terms are used throughout the work and undergird her view of literature. By 
the 1813 publication (following a first 1810 censored version) of On Germany 
(and after years of a close relationship with August Schlegel), the governing 
terms have slid and become, as we have seen, classical/romantic. 

What are we to make of this shift? In many ways "classical" simply replaces 
"ancient" in de Staél’s vocabulary, just as “romantic” replaces “modern.” This 
shift is in certain ways not such a radical departure from her earlier work. The 
fact is that already in 1800 “ancient” denoted for de Staél a fully elaborated 


36 On de Staél’s crucial role in establishing beyond Germany and throughout Europe the 
new sense of the “classical” developed in Germany, see Wellek, “Term and Concept of 
Classicism,” 66; David Perkins, “Literary History and Historicism,’ in The Cambridge His- 
tory of Literary Criticism, vol. 5, Romanticism, ed. Marshall Brown (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000), 338-61, 357-58. 

37 “On prend quelquefois le mot classique comme synonyme de perfection. Je m'en sers ici 
dans une autre acception en considérant la poésie classique comme celle des Anciens, et 
la poésie romantique comme celle qui tient de quelque manière aux traditions chevale- 
resque. Cette division se rapporte également aux deux éres du monde: celle qui a précédé 
l'établissement du christianisme, et celle qui l'a suivi. On a comparé aussi dans divers 
ouvrages allemands la poésie antique à la sculpture, et la poésie romantique à la peinture 
[...].” Germaine de Staël, De l'Allemagne [1810, 1813], ed. Jean de Pange (Paris: Hachette, 
1958), 211. 
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aesthetic category: it was already understood to entail, first, a thoroughly exter- 
nalized depiction of the world; second, a perfect unity of character motivation 
and identity; and third, a formal coherence and order - in other words, all the 
key elements of what was soon to be known as a "classical" artwork. And the 
“modern,” in parallel, was already in 1800 described by de Staël in terms of 
a richly interiorized world driven by individual emotions rather than action; 
the deeply conflicted conscience of fictional characters; and a greater free- 
dom of artistic form. In short, the qualities that would define a decade later 
the romantic.38 

Of course, this shift in critical vocabulary, as primed by previous writings as 
it might be, is not perfectly seamless. And, like all critical shifts, it creates some 
winners and losers. The case of Racine is in this regard exemplary. Despite his 
Ancient partisanship during the Quarrel, the tragic poet represented an ideal 
“modern” for de Staël in 1800: his Phédre was the example of a modern psycho- 
logical play of internal conflict, profoundly different, according to her, from 
anything found in Greek tragedy.?? By 1810-13, however, Racine became for de 
Staél, despite her continuing admiration for his genius, an exemplary victim 
of the pitfalls that await any modern writer attempting to replicate "classical" 
art, for any dramatist too closely imitating ancient models and, in so doing, 
losing touch with the vitality of contemporary life. Racine's recreation of a 
pagan world fails to tap into the intensity of modern religious beliefs, and its 
restricted aristocratic universe lacks the raw energy of the people (/e peuple), 
the folk.^? In short, Racine is accused of what will be called, in a neologism still 


38 See particularly the first two chapters ("De la première époque et de la littérature des 
Grecs" and "Des tragédies grecques") of De la littérature, ed. Gérard Gengembre and Jean 
Goldzink (Paris: Flammarion, 1991), 90-115. 

39 “Le malheur chez les Grecs se montrait auguste [...] mais l'attendrissement que causent 
les tragédies modernes est mille fois plus profond. Ce qu'on représente de nos jours, ce 
n'est plus seulement la douleur offrant aux regards un majestueux spectacle, c'est la dou- 
leur dans ses impressions solitaires, sans appui comme sans espoir. [...] Racine, en imitant 
les Grecs dans quelques-unes de ses piéces, explique par des raisons tirées des passions 
humaines, les forfaits commandés par les dieux; il place un développement moral à cóté 
de la puissance du fatalisme" (“Among the Greeks, misfortune was always shown in an 
august light [...] but the tender emotions excited by modern tragedies is a million times 
more profound. Theater today presents not only the sight of a majestic spectacle, but also 
the most intimate impressions of human suffering, without relief and without hope [...]. 
While imitating the Greeks in several of his plays, Racine explains by reasons emanating 
from the human heart the horrendous crimes ordained by the gods; he develops a moral 
dimension alongside the power of fate") "Des tragédies grecques,” De la littérature, 107-8. 

40 “La poésie est populaire en Espagne, en Italie, en Angleterre, en Allemagne; en France il 
n'y a que les hommes éclairés qui aiment et lisent la poésie francaise [...]. En Angleterre, 
le peuple trouve le méme plaisir que les grands dans les représentations de Shakespeare. 
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awaiting its invention, "neoclassicism" at its most sterile: a cold and formalistic 
imitation of the ancients.*! Interestingly, the old dichotomy of ancient/mod- 
ern still operating in 1800 seems to allow, at least in de Staél’s case, more flexi- 
bility for an effective hybridization of ancient and modern features (in Racine's 
fusion of ancient tragic form and modern psychology) than the new model 
that replaces it would allow for a successful blending of romantic and classical. 

While the case of Racine demonstrates how the new classical/romantic 
paradigm could fundamentally transform critical judgments, it is important 
to emphasize the continuities noted above that tie this new critical model to 
the previous one. The story here is more one of evolutionary change than sud- 
den rupture. It involves a long process of the transmission, adaptation, and 
modification of critical notions and historicizing interpretations that can be 
traced back to the early Quarrel itself. There is, for example, no doubt con- 
cerning the crucial impact that the critical works of the Querelle had on the 
leading German critics and aesthetic theoreticians of the late eighteenth and 


Le premier de nos poètes lui-même, Racine, obtiendrait-il le méme succès ? [...] La poésie 
doit étre populaire et si Racine avait consacré son admirable talent à des sujets histo- 
riques francais, à la religion chrétienne, enfin à tout ce qui constitue la nationalité fran- 
çaise et moderne, ses admirables chefs-d'œuvre ne seraient pas seulement la gloire de 
la littérature mais la jouissance universelle de toutes les classes de la société" ("Poetry is 
beloved by the common people in Spain, Italy, England and Germany; in France it is only 
those who are cultured who love and read French poetry [...]. In England, the masses find 
the same pleasure as the elite in a performance of Shakespeare. Would the greatest of our 
poets, Racine himself, ever find such success? [...] Poetry must be widely popular and if 
Racine had dedicated his admirable talent to subjects drawn from French history, from 
the Christian religion, from what finally constitutes the character of the modern French 
nation, his admirable masterpieces would be not only the glory of literature but also 
the universal delight of all classes of society") (De l'Allemagne, 135). This variant, taken 
from de Staél’s handwritten manuscript, renders explicit the reference to Racine, which 
remains implicit in the 1813 version where the critique more broadly targets all of French 
"classical" literature under Louis XIV. 

41  Forrecent work on the late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century German critique of 
French classical theater, see among others Joshua Billings, Genealogy of the Tragic: Greek 
Tragedy and German Philosophy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2014), 19-45; 
Blair Hoxby, What Was Tragedy? Theory and the Early Modern Canon (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2015), 3-56; and Jean-Marie Valentin's extensive introduction to his criti- 
cal edition of August Schlegel's Comparaison entre la Phédre de Racine et celle d'Euripide 
(Arras: Artois Presses Université, 2013). On Racine's vexed place in French romantic criti- 
cism, including the influence of the Schlegel brothers in the early nineteenth-century 
critique of the tragic playwright, see Mariane Bury, "Racine et Shakespeare dans la bataille 
romantique: Beaucoup de bruit pour rien" in Jean Racine, 1699-1999, ed. Gilles Declercq 
and Michele Rosellini (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 2003), 645-66; and Michel 
Crouzet's introduction and notes to Stendhal, Racine et Shakespeare (1818-1825) et autres 
textes de théorie romantique (Paris: Champion, 2006), 196-97 and passim. 
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early nineteenth centuries. Whatever disdain they may proclaim for a Boileau 
or Perrault, these French predecessors still provided much of the critical clay 
that they creatively (and at times destructively) remolded.*? 

In addition to the recent developments in German thought, there also 
existed an earlier French critical tradition from which de Staél was working. 
She was for example familiar, and this from before 1800, with the Encyclopédie 
and its supplement, and notably with Marmontel’s 1777 entry on tragédie, 
which delineates the opposition between "ancient" and “modern” tragedy pre- 
cisely in terms of the externalized character of the former, and the interiorized 
nature of the latter — notions essential for the later development of the classi- 
cal/romantic polarity.^? But one can go back considerably further, finding the 
roots of this distinction in surprisingly elaborated form during the first chapter 
of the Quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns. To cite just one example, the fer- 
vent Ancient partisan Longepierre distinguishes as early as 1686 between the 
fully externalized motivation that traditionally fueled tragedy (and which he 


42 See for example Ritchie Robertson, "Ancients, Moderns, and the Future: The Querelle in 
Germany from Winckelmann to Schiller" in Bullard and Tadié, Ancients and Moderns in 
Europe, 257—76; Walter Jaeschke, "Early German Idealist Interpretations of the Quarrel 
of the Ancients and Moderns,” Clio 12, no. 4 (1983): 313-31; and Karl Menges, “Herder and 
the ‘Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes,” in Eighteenth-Century German Authors and 
their Aesthetic Theories, ed. Richard Critchfield and Wulf Koepke (Columbia, SC: Camden 
House 1988), 147-83. 

43 . Marmontel identifies an "ancient system" in which external forces (gods, oracles, political 
circumstances) drive the action, and a modern one fueled in contrast by human emo- 
tions and internal conflict: "Sur le théátre ancien, le malheur du personnage intéressant 
était presque toujours l'effet d'une cause étrangère. [...] Les modernes [...] ont fait de 
la tragédie non pas le tableau des calamités de l'homme esclave de la destinée, mais le 
tableau des malheurs et des crimes de l'homme esclave de ses passions. Dés lors le res- 
sort de l'action tragique a été dans le cœur de l'homme. [... Le système moderne est] plus 
fécond, parce qu'il met en jeu tous les ressorts du cœur humain, qu'il en fait les mobiles 
de l'action théátrale, qu'il donne lieu aux développements de toutes les passions actives 
[... et] que de leurs combats il fait naitre une foule de mouvements qui étaient incon- 
nus des anciens" (*On the Greek stage, the sympathetic character's misfortunes almost 
always had an external cause. [...] The moderns [...] made of tragedy not a depiction of 
the calamities of man as a slave of destiny, but instead a depiction of the misfortunes and 
crimes of man as a slave of his own passions. From that point forward, the springboard of 
tragic action is found in the human heart. [... The modern system] is more fertile, because 
it puts in play all the impulses of the human heart, which become the motivation for 
dramatic action, which give rise to all the activities of the passions, [and] whose con- 
flicts engender a host of emotions that were unknown to the ancients”), Jean-Francois 
Marmontel, "Tragédie" (article derived from the 1777 Supplément de l'Encyclopédie), in 
Eléments de littérature, ed. Sophie Le Ménahéze (Paris: Desjonquéres, 2005), 1088-89, 
1095. For an overview of French Enlightenment attitudes toward Greek tragedy, see 
Jéróme Brillaud, Sombres lumiéres: Essai sur le retour à l'antique et la tragédie grecque au 
XVIII* siécle (Quebec: Les Presses de l'Université Laval, 2011). 
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associates with statuary) versus the newly elaborated “painterly” depiction of 
the human heart’s “obscure and impenetrable labyrinth” as rendered by the 
revolutionary Racine.** The way is already being paved for later eighteenth- 
century reconfigurations of historicized aesthetics. 


4 Conclusion 


Despite this evidence of a relatively continuous evolution of critical categories 
from the beginning of the Quarrel until its obsolescence, some crucial transfor- 
mations had, by the early nineteenth century, nevertheless profoundly reshaped 
the intellectual landscape. First, we can observe that what was only a series of 
loosely connected critical intuitions among writers such as Longepierre in the 
late seventeenth-century Quarrel will become entirely systematized by the end 
of the next century. During the first decades of the Quarrel, comparing ancient 
poetry to statuary and modern poetry to painting simply constituted an effec- 
tive rhetorical tool designed to highlight certain contrasts between epochs, to 
colorfully depict the differing characteristics of different times. Such distinc- 
tive features did not, however, mean for a Longepierre or a Boileau that the 
ancients were at an entirely unreachable remove from the present; they were 
simply far enough away in time to be fascinatingly, glamorously distant: awe- 
inspiring, even shocking, but still close enough to inspire such visceral awe and 
shock rather than mere detached curiosity or cold admiration. And also close 
enough - as if on the same playing field — to be objects of direct emulation. 


44 After praising Racine’s innovative dramaturgy of psychological penetration ("Monsieur 
Racine s'attache principalement au cœur. [...] Il en perce tous les détours; et ce labyrinthe 
obscur et impénétrable n'en a aucun qui échappe à sa pénétration" [ Above all, Racine fol- 
lows the heart. [...] He perceives all its twists and turns; and this dark and impenetrable 
labyrinth has nothing which escapes his penetration |), Longepierre elaborates the con- 
trast with his more sculptural, less interiorized, predecessor, Corneille: “Comparons les 
beautés de Monsieur Corneille à celles d'une belle statué. Il y a plus de grandeur, plus 
de force, plus de majesté, quelque chose de plus masle, de plus hardi. [...] Comparons 
les beautés de M. Racine à celle d'un excellent tableau. Il y a plus de gráce, plus de dou- 
ceur, plus de délicatesse; quelque chose de plus tendre, de plus naturel, de plus plein 
de vie" (“Let us compare the beauties of Corneille to those of a beautiful statue. It has 
more grandeur, more power, more majesty, something more virile, more bold. [...] Let 
us compare the beauties of Racine to those of an excellent painting. It has more grace, 
more sweetness, more subtlety; something more tender, more natural, more vivacious"). 
Hilaire-Bernard de Longepierre, “Paralléle de M Corneille et de M Racine" (1686), in 
Médée, Tragédie, ed. Emmanuel Minel (Paris: Champion, 2000), 170, 182. For a contex- 
tualization of Longepierre's “Parallèle,” see Emmanuelle Mortgat-Longuet, "Aux origines 
du parallèle Corneille-Racine: Une question de temps,” in Jean Racine, 1699-1999 (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 2003), 70337. 
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The rigorous and schematized efforts of the succeeding century to define 
historical periods by unified worldviews, by totalizing sets of beliefs and values, 
rendered such emulation increasingly daunting. The early Quarrel had invested 
Antiquity and modernity with certain defining aesthetic and moral features, 
yes, but it did so with the kind of flexibility that still, even in 1800, allowed 
de Staël to see Racine as a successful modernized incarnation of ancient trag- 
edy. In contrast, the romantic/classical paradigm, rather than describing the 
loose characteristics of a time period, as was previously the case, ascribes to 
it a fixed character. This development, we should note, hardly resolved age- 
old moral debates. The classical/romantic dyad could accommodate contend- 
ing positions: either a culturally relativistic attitude (considering for example 
both pagan Antiquity and modern Christianity as equally viable conduits for 
art) or, in contradistinction, a firm belief in universalizing human progress or 
decline (claiming, respectively, the superiority of classical or romantic ideals). 
In either case, however, it tended to hypostatize its opposing categories. As 
such, the shift from the temporally indicative term "ancient" to the aesthetic 
and philosophical notion of the "classical" acted to obstruct the formerly fluid, 
if always delicate, intermingling of the past and present. Or at least rendered 
it subject to the highly self-conscious, paradoxical, and ironical couplings of 
the romantic and classical that do of course continue to thrive well after the 
inception of their opposition. 

Finally, it is important not to overstate the rupture provoked by this shift. 
The invention of new terms to replace old ones does not render the latter 
entirely obsolete. The evolution of critical categories is not cruelly Darwinian. 
Extinction is rare; the superseded survive. So it is that while the term “classi- 
cal" replaces (particularly in the realm of criticism) for a time "ancient," it does 
so only partially; and the latter term, just like its counterpart “modern,” hardly 
disappears. It subsists — or rather adapts. The term "Antiquity" for example — 
owing to wide-ranging scholarship since the Renaissance, intensified in the 
eighteenth century — is largely freed from its primary association with the 
Greco-Roman world, now often sub-classified as “classical,” and can hence- 
forth more fully embrace a global historical scene — encompassing not only 
Egypt and the Near East, but India, China, or Mesoamerica. "Modern" in turn, 
will acquire new resonances — with, for example, a post-romantic Baudelaire — 
turning from the broad sense of the post-ancient or post-Renaissance world, 
to that of the immediately and fleetingly contemporary, to the relentless rush 
toward the future. Indeed, the waning grip on the mid-nineteenth-century 
imagination of the romantic/classical opposition will open new horizons for 
the old quarreling couple of the ancient and modern, whose story is indeed a 
very long one. 


PART 2 


Epistemology 


CHAPTER 3 


The Speculative Foundations of the Quarrel: 
Fontenelle’s Plurality of Inhabited Worlds and the 
“Epistemology of the Uncertain” 


Christine Zabel 


An article in the 2014 Christmas issue of the magazine The New Yorker tells the 
story of the discovery of graphene, an atom-thick layer of carbon, the thinnest, 
but strongest, material in the known universe. John Colapinto, the author of 
the New Yorker piece, informs us that for years, theoretical physicists had been 
speculating about the existence of this substance, without any empirical proof 
of its reality before the year 2002. However, as Colapinto points out, even after 
its discovery, speculation about graphene continues. For the time being, gra- 
phene is a material with no practical application, and so challenges the limits 
of our imagination. As The New Yorker asks: “Now that we've got this stuff, what 
do we do with it?”! 

The article uses the term “speculation” ina sense that might not jump to mind: 
in the twenty-first century, the word often designates the practice of making 
money from price fluctuations, or what an earlier age called “stock-jobbing” — 
a practice considered to be based not on profound empirical observation, but 
rather a form of high-speed gambling? However, the economic usage of the 


1 John Colapinto, "Material Question: Graphene May Be the Most Remarkable Substance Ever 
Discovered, but What's It for?" The New Yorker, 22/29 December 2014, http://www.newyorker 
.com/magazine/2014/12/22/ material-question. 

2 See for examples of the exclusively economic use of "speculation": Ernst Heinrich Krelage, 
Bloemenspeculatie in Nederland: De Tulpomanie van 1636—37 en de Hyacintenhandel 1720—36 
(Amsterdam: P. N. van Kampen & Zoon, 1942); Lodewijk Petram, The World's First Stock 
Exchange (New York: Columbia Business School Publishing, 2011), 184-201; Louis Bachelier, 
Louis Bachelier's Theory of Speculation: The Origins of Modern Finance (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 2006); Urs Stáheli, Spectacular Speculation: Thrills, the Economy, and Popular 
Discourse (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2013); Kim Christian Priemel, "Spekulation 
als Gegenstand historischer Forschung,” Jahrbuch für Wirtschaftsgeschichte 52, no. 2 (2013): 
9-26. Subsequently, since Thomas Mortimer's and Charles Mackay's interpretations of 
speculation, immorality, irrationality, and even demonic energy, have been topoi in the 
language of the historiography on speculation. See Priemel, "Spekulation als Gegenstand," 
16. Charles Kindleberger reflected on this heuristic problem in Charles Kindleberger and 
Robert Z. Aliber, Manias, Panics and Crashes: A History of Financial Crises (Basingstoke: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2011). 
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term bears some resemblance to the epistemological usage of “speculation.” 
When mentioning the latter meaning of the word, we similarly suggest that a 
thought is based upon imagination or visionary reflection. “Speculation” thus 
refers to the unseen and unexperienced realm and is directed toward (future) 
possibilities and contingencies that are not necessarily expected to be real- 
ized, and which cannot yet empirically be proven. And the usage of the term 
gets even more confusing when we consider its ontological dimension, since 
speculation can also refer to a theoretical reflection on the true existence or 
nature of something or somebody. 

What Lorraine Daston and Peter Galison have shown for the term “objectiv- 
ity" can thus be applied to "speculation"? we rather easily switch from one 
layer of the term to another (from the normative, to the epistemological or 
metaphysical-ontological) and often use the term as if it did not have a his- 
tory. However, each layer has its own story of how it came to be incorporated 
into our concept of speculation. Metaphysical-ontological speculation is the 
oldest component; it goes back to Neoplatonic inquiry into the nature of the 
Absolute, which preferred theoretical reflection to demonstrative authority.* 
The economic, and subsequently the strongly normative, layers of the term 
were added in the course of the eighteenth century; the latter predominantly 
through the experiences of the French Revolution, when the notion of specu- 
lation was seen as "agiotage," the self-interested gambling with the public good 
that had destroyed the French state. This reading was to have longstanding 
repercussions in France, England, and the Netherlands for the later, more pejo- 
rative understandings of the word that are still palpable today.5 


3 See Lorraine Daston, “On Scientific Observation,” Isis 99, no. 1 (2008): 97-110, especially 
97-99. See also Lorraine Daston and Peter Galison, Objectivity (New York: Zone Books, 2007), 
especially 18-31; Lorraine Daston, “Objectivity and the Escape from Perspective,” Social 
Studies of Science 22, no. 4 (1992): 597-618, especially 601. 

4 See for the authority through demonstration Ian Hacking, The Emergence of Probability: 
A Philosophical Study of Early Ideas about Probability, Induction and Statistical Inference 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), 20. See also Thomas Leng, “Epistemology: 
Expertise and Knowledge,” in Mercantilism Reimagined: Political Economy in Early Modern 
Britain and its Empire, ed. Philip J. Stern and Carl Wennerlind (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2014), 97-116, 98. See also James Franklin, Science of Conjecture: Evidence and Probability 
before Pascal (Baltimore: John Hopkins University Press, 2001). Lorraine Daston identifies the 
time of "classical theory of probability" as the period between 1650 and 1840. See Lorraine 
Daston, Classical Probability in the Enlightenment (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1995), xi. 

5 Seeforthe history of speculation my current research project tentatively entitled Augmenting 
Realities: Speculation in Early Modern Europe. Book project ("Habilitation") based at the 
University of Duisburg-Essen, History Department, Early Modern History and the German 
Historical Institute in Paris. 
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This chapter, however, offers a closer look at the episode in the history 
of speculation when uncertainty was presented as an epistemic virtue and 
was added to the concept in the context of the Quarrel of the Ancients and 
Moderns. By concentrating predominantly on the earlier works by the expo- 
nents of the Ancient party Hilaire-Bernard de Longepierre (1659-1731) and Jean 
de La Bruyére (1645-1696), and the advocate of the Moderns, Bernard le Bovier 
de Fontenelle (1657-1757), this chapter elucidates the emergence of what I call 
an “Epistemology of the Uncertain.’ And it was in fact this epistemology that 
by the middle of the eighteenth century introduced the economic concept of 
speculation, which held that experience alone could not suffice to guarantee 
survival or success in a (global) market, but that constant observation of an 
ever-changing and unstable present was required. This “Political Economy of 
Speculation,’ deeply indebted to the “Epistemology of the Uncertain” and the 
contemplation of unseen and unproven things, in turn prepared for actuarial- 
mathematical speculation in the 1780s, using mathematical computation and 
knowledge of probabilities as a way of calculating future contingencies, pre- 
dominantly applied (at least in France) to life annuities and life insurance.® 

Researchers have often studied the Quarrel in order to understand the 
perception of Antiquity and its function within the Quarrel. We further- 
more explore, and with good reason, the Quarrel’s temporal implications, its 
understanding of periodization, and its contribution to the genealogy of the 
Enlightenment; in short, we investigate the Quarrel’s impact on the making of 
modernity.’ Notably, Dan Edelstein pointed out that French scholars writing in 
the context of the Quarrel (which he limits to the years between 1680 and 1720) 
developed the Enlightenment narrative, whose “key contribution was less 
epistemological than narratological" According to Edelstein's analysis, these 


6 See note 5. For further reading, see Christine Zabel, “Challenges of Food Security: Free Trade, 
Distribution and Political (In)Stability in Mid 18th Century France,” European Journal for 
Security Research 3, no. 1 (2017): 35-50. 

7 See for example Christine Zabel, Polis und Politesse: Der Diskurs iiber das antike Athen in 
England und Frankreich, 1630-1760 (Berlin: DeGruyter, 2016), 128-146; Hans Robert Jauß, 
Asthetische Normen und geschichtliche Reflexion in der “Querelle des anciens et des modernes": 
Kunstgeschichtliche Exkurse zur Perraults “Parallèle des anciens et des modernes" (Munich: 
Eidos, 1964); Marc Fumaroli, "Les abeilles et les araignées,” in La Querelle des Anciens et des 
Modernes, XVII*-XVIII* siècles, ed. Anne-Marie Lecoq (Paris: Gallimard, 2001), 7-218; Dan 
Edelstein, The Enlightenment: A Genealogy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2010); 
Levent Yilmaz, Le temps moderne: Variations sur les Anciens et les contemporains (Paris: 
Gallimard, 2004); Larry F. Norman, The Shock of the Ancient: Literature and History in 
Early Modern France (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2011). For the historical narra- 
tive of the Enlightenment, see also Daniel Brewer, The Enlightenment Past: Reconstructing 
Eighteenth-Century French Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008). 
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writers did not propose a new method of reasoning nor advocate a new philo- 
sophical understanding of the world, but offered an account of the events and 
discoveries of the past century and more broadly, of human civilization. Here 
lies, according to Edelstein, “the critical importance of the Quarrel: [because] 
it opened up a period of intense self-reflection in which the present was thor- 
oughly studied and contrasted with the past."? 

The Quarrel certainly contributed to the genealogy of the Enlightenment 
and can explain how the Enlightenment narrative was fashioned. This chap- 
ter, however, will show that the Quarrel was indeed deeply concerned with 
epistemological questions. In reflecting on historical progress and in accepting 
that knowledge could be verified as well as falsified in time, it helped to fash- 
ion a conception of knowledge that I call an “Epistemology of the Uncertain." 
And it was in fact this epistemological contention that eventually allowed for 
the Enlightenment narrative that employed speculative mind-games to illus- 
trate the possible pathways of historical progress. I will argue not only that the 
Quarrel was itself speculative, but also that the Quarrel endorsed the epistemic 
virtue of the uncertain. 


1 The Art of Reasonable Imagination 


The different attitudes toward Cartesian philosophy and epistemology have 
been essential in understanding the two camps of the Quarrel. The Ancients 
are largely said to have rejected the Cartesian "system" of reasoning in favor of a 
different domain of philosophy, namely of aesthetics, and have focused on the 
sensual experience of the sublime rather than on truth-finding by reasonable 
and logical reflection, as proposed by René Descartes (1596-1650). This division 
of the quarreling parties into those who rejected Descartes’s “new philosophy" 
and those who endorsed it still goes more or less unchallenged.!? However, the 
story is much more complicated than the alleged Cartesianism of the Moderns 
or the rejection of Cartesian philosophy by the Ancients might suggest. Larry 


Edelstein, Enlightenment, 2. 
Ibid., 5. 

10 Larry Norman confirms Descartes’s deep influence on Fontenelle’s reasoning. See 
Norman, Shock, 42—46. Leonard Marsak points out that a long line of critics and biogra- 
phers have considered Fontenelle a Cartesian, mainly because of his cosmological ideas. 
Leonard M. Marsak, "Cartesianism in Fontenelle and French Science, 1686-1752 Isis 50, 
no. 1 (1959): 51-60. See also Marsak, “Bernard de Fontenelle: The Idea of Science in the 
French Enlightenment," Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, n.s., 49, no. 7 


(1959): 1-64, 3. 
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Norman is right to point out that “party lines” ought not to be drawn between 
the two quarreling camps, but should rather be explored for each protagonist 
of the Quarrel." Similarly, the acceptance or rejection of rationalist or empiri- 
cist epistemologies has a much deeper, more entangled story. Classifications 
that hold that the Ancients rejected and the Moderns endorsed Cartesianism 
obscure a deeper understanding of the Quarrel as well as the emergence of the 
“Epistemology of the Uncertain’. 

Many proponents of the party of the Ancients could agree with the Moderns 
on the superiority of modern sciences, not least because the latter depended 
on empirical studies, whose results and insights could be accumulated over 
time.? However, philosophy and the contemplation of the sublime were in 
their view not contingent upon amassed experience. In this sense Descartes's 
philosophy, which reverted to the language of vision, could also be interpreted 
as the contemplation of first things.!? Ancient texts, in their elegance and sim- 
plicity, could assist this inner contemplation of the sublime, as Hilaire-Bernard 
de Longepierre points out in his Discours sur les Anciens of 1687: "And indeed 
where can one find more abundantly than in the Ancients this rightful rea- 
son, this enlightened judgement, this nobility of thought, this delicacy & this 
vehemence, this sublime in things & in expressions [...]."5 Reading the ancient 
texts helps modern readers, in this view, to feel beauty and truth and thus offer 
a sensual experience of the sublime. However, this sensual knowledge is not 
an irrational, physical anticipation, but is inspired by reason, as Longepierre 
further explains. What the Moderns call a “prejudice,” is for him in fact a senti- 
ment derived from reasonable reflection: 


Would someone say that these prejudices are evil and that it is harmful to 
reason to entertain them, and not, on the contrary, that they are the fruits 
of judgment, which brings us to do justice to things [...]. Prejudices are 


11 Norman, Shock, 14-16. 

12 See for example Hilaire-Bernard de Longepierre, Discours sur les Anciens (Paris: Pierre 
Aubouin, 1687), 44. 

13 Daston, “On Scientific Observation,” 108. 

14  Longepierre, Discours. 

15 Inthe French original: “Et en effet où trouver plus abondamment que dans les Anciens 
cette droite raison, ce jugement éclairé, cette noblesse de pensées, cette délicatesse & 
cette véhemence, ce sublime dans les choses & dans les expressions [...]." Ibid., 20-21. 

16 Ibid, 25. See for the sublime: Timothy M. Costelloe, The Sublime: From Antiquity to the 
Present (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012); Philip Shaw, The Sublime (London: 
Routledge, 2017); Héléne Guenin, ed., Sublime: Les tremblements du monde (Metz: Centre 
Pompidou Metz, 2016). 
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therefore sometimes most legitimate & laudable, since they are actually 
only succinct reasoning & a summarized science.!” 


In Longepierre’s view, the effect of reading the ancient texts was to inspire 
the imagination and to elevate the mind. The books of the ancients encour- 
aged modern readers to summon the sublime before the inner eye.!® Such 
imaginings were thus not purely sensual experiences, but mental reflections, 
which helped humans to transcend the banality of life and to strive for perfec- 
tion, “with such help, & by following in their footsteps, perhaps we too will 
make ourselves worthy of being considered by posterity"? In consequence, 
the sublime was, according to Longepierre, an ahistorical ideal that remained 
the same beyond time and place. Accordingly, the inner contemplation of this 
unchangeable sublime could offer a compass through the ups and downs of 
historical development. Hence, the guidance the ancient texts offered their 
modern readers was a comfort vis-a-vis the uncertainties of life. 

In the previous year, the Modern Bernard le Bovier de Fontenelle had cho- 
sen another approach to stimulate the imagination of his contemporaries. In 
his capacity as perpetual secretary of the Parisian Academy of Sciences — a 
position that he held from 1699 to 1740?? — the man of letters would be engaged 
in "vulgarizing"?! philosophical and cosmological matters for a wider public. 
Yet, already in his Entretiens sur la pluralité des mondes habités?? of 1686, he 
points out that he wants to treat philosophy in a way that is not too dry for “le 


17 "Quelqu'un s’avisera-t'il de dire que ces préjugez sont vicieux, & que c'est blesser la raison 
que de les recevoir; & ne pensera-t'on pas au contraire que ce sont des fruits du jugement, 
qui nous porte à rendre justice aux choses [...]. Les préjugez sont donc quelquefois trés- 
legitimes & trés-loüables, puisque dans le fond ce n'est qu'un raisonnement en racourcy 
& une science abrégée.” Longepierre, Discours, 33-34. 

18  Longepierre, Discours, 174: “En effet rien est il plus capable d'échauffer l'imagination, 
& d'élever l'esprit, que ce beau feu qui vit encore, & cette grandeur qui soutient leurs 
ouvrages aprés tant d'annés; & quel moyen plus seur d'ayder à nótre foiblesse, & de nous 
donner des forces & du courage?" 

19 “Avec un tel secours, & en marchant sur leurs traces, peut-étre nous rendrons nous aussi 
nous-mêmes dignes d’être considerez par la posterité." Ibid. 

20  Marsak, “Bernard de Fontenelle,’ 3. See also Gregory Matthew Adkins, "When Ideas 
Matter: The Moral Philosophy of Fontenelle,” Journal of the History of Ideas 61, no. 3 
(2000): 433-52, 434- 

21 See Lyliane Mathieu-Kerns and Michel Alexandre Nusimovici, “1686-1687: L'odyssée 
de l'espace, Fontenelle ou le génie de la vulgarization scientifique,’ in Fontenelle: Actes 
du Colloque tenu à Rouen du 6 au 10 Octobre 1987, ed. Alain Niderst (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1989), 87-103. 

22 Bernard le Bovier de Fontenelle, Entretiens sur la pluralité des mondes habités, in Œuvres 
complètes, ed. Alain Niderst, 9 vols. (Paris: Fayard, 1990-2002), 2:5-135. 
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monde,’ nor too simple for the “savans.” However, in this text Fontenelle not 
only communicates matters cosmological, but also gives a veritable epistemol- 
ogy that embraces the uncertainty of knowledge (quite contrary to Descartes) 
and thus helps to give birth to the new epistemic virtue of the uncertain. This 
already indicates that the alleged Cartesianism of the Moderns might obscure 
more than it explains. 

Fontenelle organized the Entretiens into six dialogues between a gentle- 
man, unquestionably knowledgeable in physics and cosmology, and an 
unnamed marquise to whom this gentleman explains the latest insights into 
the speculations of the universe.2? The first evening, the conversation treats 
the Copernican system and the earth’s rotation around the sun. The second 
meeting explores the movements of the moon and its orbits around the earth 
as well as possible life on the moon. During the third nightly encounter, the 
feasibility of life on other planets is considered. The following night the gentle- 
man explains the solar system, while the fifth evening’s conversation focuses 
on the vortices and the fixed stars. The sixth and last evening’s conversation, 
which seems to take place a while after the five consecutive discussions, offers 
metaphysical considerations of the matters previously discussed.?* 

Right at the beginning of the Entretiens, Fontenelle addresses potential con- 
cerns about such reflections, and has his gentleman promise that they will not 
contradict the Bible. For that reason, he rejects the idea that the inhabitants 
of other planets could be human beings, because this would necessarily mean 
that they would also be Adam's descendants.” These speculations about the 
stars should make the creation and its future developments comprehensible. 
Similarly, the first edition of the Dictionnaire de l'Académie francaise explained 
only a few years after the first publication of the Entretiens that the notion 
of speculation refers to an intensive, constant, and indeed beautiful, specu- 
lation on the stars.26 In this definition the empirical observation of the stars 
and a deep introspection are brought together; hence, sensual experience 
and reasonable contemplation are not presented as opposites, as the alleged 


23 The sixth dialogue was only added to the second edition of 1687. The first edition of 
1686 contained just the first five conversations. Marie-Françoise Mortureux, “L'enjeu 
de l'entreprise de Fontenelle dans les Entretiens sur la pluralité des mondes," in Niderst, 
Fontenelle, 105—115, 109. See also Mathieu-Kerns and Nusimovici, “1686-1687,” 87. 

24  Marsak, “Bernard de Fontenelle,” 13. 

25 Fontenelle, Entretiens, 13. 

26 Académie française, Dictionnaire de l'Académie française (Paris: J. B. Coignard, 1694), 
art. Speculation. See also Will Slaughter, “Forward-Looking Statements: News and 
Speculation in the Age of the American Revolution,” Journal of Modern History 81, no. 4 
(2009): 759-92. Slaughter is one of the very few exceptions who have tried to understand 
how seventeenth- and eighteenth-century contemporaries thought about “speculation.” 
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Cartesianism vs. Anti-Cartesianism would suggest. In discussing speculation 
on the stars — in other words the endeavor to read the stars to gain knowl- 
edge about the cosmos - the Entretiens also clarify how in the late seventeenth 
century speculation is seen as a means to discover more about a future, deter- 
mined and foreseen by God but unknown to humanity. Speculation thus refers 
to a need or wish to find out more about facts that are hidden and cannot be 
perfectly known. Speculation about the position of the stars implies a pres- 
ent ignorance of future events or movements, but God's, or Providence's deter- 
mination of movement and progress of the creation that human beings wish 
to know more about. Speculation in this sense acknowledges that one could, 
in theory, comprehend the developments of the world, if only one were able 
to take an outside perspective (accessible only to God), and that human 
perspective is necessarily limited in scope, but that humans can at least 
enhance their vision by combining empirical observation and introspective 
contemplation. 

To improve his interlocutor's observational skills as well as to help her to 
comprehend the observed movement of the celestial bodies, Fontenelle's 
gentleman introduces the marquise to the mechanical theory of matter and 
explains that a body moves only when it is pulled or pushed by another. He 
makes her understand the movements of the planets and the disappearance of 
certain stars, as well as the Cartesian cosmology that Fontenelle still defended 
in 1752, when he published his Théorie des tourbillons cartésiens?? at a time 
when Descartes's theory, which assumed an energetic attraction of the stars 
(turbines), had already been disproved by Newton's theory of gravitation.?8 

Such a mechanical approach to natural philosophy does not, in the gentle- 
man's assessment, diminish creation's magnificence. Quite the contrary: for him, 
to understand creation means to admire God's design even more. And as the 
principle of mechanical attraction or repulsion of matter helps him to under- 
stand the laws of nature, it makes him marvel still more at the wisdom of the 
Creator and at the beauty of his work.?? However, and this is where Fontenelle 
strongly deviates from Cartesian ideas, to understand the mechanical func- 
tions and causal impulses of the world is by no means enough. Fontenelle's 
gentleman confesses to the marquise, who is surprised about the degree to 
which philosophy has become mechanical, that purely mechanical thinking 


27 Bernard le Bovier de Fontenelle, Théorie des tourbillons cartésiens, in Œuvres complètes, 
7:375-464. 

28  Marsak, “Bernard de Fontenelle,” 13. 

29 Fontenelle, Entretiens, 22; Marsak, “Bernard de Fontenelle,’ 13. 
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is a sign of the limits of human imagination.?? Although a loyal supporter of 
mechanical philosophy, Fontenelle thus also reflects upon the limitations of 
its heuristic capacity. A purely mechanical theory can, indeed, explain the 
movement of celestial bodies; however, it does not necessarily help to defend 
the idea of the plurality of inhabited worlds. Therefore, the author employs 
analogous comparisons to spark his readers’ imagination.*! Fontenelle’s gen- 
tleman now compares the earth and other planets and assumes that, given the 
structural similarities between them, other planets must be inhabited as well. 
Furthermore, if nature is fecund on earth, this must also be true for other plan- 
ets, since assuming otherwise would imply that the Creator has been waste- 
ful with his creation. Although these analogies are essentially mechanistic in 
nature, we can agree with Leonard Marsak that they are equally inspired by 
religious and aesthetic reflections.” 

The idea of thinking about extraterrestrial life had a long tradition and 
can be traced back to Epicurean ideas. However, earlier considerations were 
not based upon scientific inquiry. Indeed, Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274) had 
already accepted the principle of infinite causes and effects, though solely as 
a means of metaphysical reflection. It was Nicolaus Copernicus (1473-1543) 
who, in the sixteenth century, gave these ideas scientific foundations. In his 
De revolutionibus,?? he argued that the universe was heliocentric, and calcu- 
lated a greater distance between the stars, which made it easier from that time 
on to consider the possibility of the infinity of the universe. Giordano Bruno 
(1548-1600) used Copernicus's findings to reformulate the idea of the plural- 
ity of worlds by alleging that the Creator could be found anywhere in his cre- 
ation. This conviction displeased the Catholic Church so much that Bruno paid 
for it with his life, but it was soon endorsed by the pivotal figures of the so- 
called "Scientific Revolution,”3+ Galileo Galilei (1564-1642) and Francis Bacon 


3o Fontenelle, Entretiens, 21. Here I differ from Marsak's interpretation, which holds that 
Fontenelle is defending this purely mechanistic world view. Marsak thus did not see that 
Fontenelle actually wants to go beyond a solely mechanistic interpretation of the cre- 
ation. See Marsak, “Bernard de Fontenelle,” 13-14. 

31 See for further reading Lorraine Daston, “Fear and Loathing of the Imagination in 
Science,’ Daedalus 127, no. 1 (1998): 73-95. 

32 For that reason Marsak concluded: "The Pluralité des mondes’ is only partially an apology 
for a mechanical model of the universe.” Marsak, “Bernard de Fontenelle,” 14. 

33 Nicolaus Copernicus, De revolutionibus orbium coelestium/Des revolutions des orbes 
célestes, ed. and trans. Michel-Pierre Lerner, Alain Ph. Segonds, and Jean-Pierre Verdet, 
3 vols. (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 2015). 

34 See for the so-called Scientific Revolution: Steven Shapin, The Scientific Revolution 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1996); Shapin, Leviathan and the Air-Pump: Hobbes, 
Boyle, and the Experimental Life (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2011); David 
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(1561-1626). After a wave of mythological accounts, theater plays and skits 
about life on the moon were published in seventeenth-century England and 
France by authors such as Ben Jonson (1572-1637),%5 Cyrano de Bergerac (1619- 
1655),26 Margaret Cavendish (1623-1673),?” and Aphra Behn (1640-1689),58 
Fontenelle was one of the first in France to popularize the idea of the plural- 
ity of inhabited worlds by using scientific insights. For his Entretiens he was 
inspired by the writings of the English theologian and secretary of the Royal 
Society John Wilkins (1614-1672), who, in his The Discovery of a World in the 
Moone?? of 1638, makes similar use of scientific findings. With his Discovery, 
though written in the style of an academic treatise, he aims to attract the 
interest of a wider public, and seeks to demonstrate that the idea of a world 
in the moon is “probable,’*° and not incompatible with “reason or faith”# 
Fontenelle's Entretiens, published one year before Isaac Newton's (1642-1727) 
Principia,*? similarly defend the arguments of the Copernican system, but use 
Cartesian arguments in order to do so.^? Accordingly, Fontenelle's gentleman 
defends the belief in a heliocentric universe on mechanistic grounds, which, 
for him, make the universe more spacious and more magnificent than the 
older perceptions could do: 


When Heaven was only this blue vault to which the Stars are nailed, the 
Universe was small and narrow to me; I felt oppressed. Now that this 
vault has been given infinitely more breadth and depth, [...] it seems to 


Wootton, The Invention of Science: A New History of the Scientific Revolution (New York: 
Harper, 2015). For the tradition of the belief in the plurality of worlds, see Adam Roberts, 
Science Fiction (London: Routledge, 2005), especially 36-60. 

35 Ben Jonson, News from the New World Discovered in the Moon, in Ben Jonson, ed. 
C. H. Herford, Percy Simpson, and Evelyn Simpson, 11 vols. (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1925-1952), 7:513-525. 

36 Cyrano de Bergerac, Voyage dans la lune; et, Histoire comique des états et empires de la lune 
et du soleil (Paris: Larousse, 1968). 

37 Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle, The Description of a New Word, Called the 
Blazing World and Other Writings (New York: New York University Press, 1992). 

38 Aphra Behn, The Emperor of the Moon, in The Rover and Other Plays, ed. Jane Spencer 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), 271-335. 

39  JohnWilkins, The Discovery of a New World in the Moone [...] (London: Printed by J. Rawlins 
for John Gellibrand, 1638). 

40 Wilkins, Discovery, "The Epistle to the Reader,’ unpaginated. 

41 Ibid, 14. See also Marsak, “Bernard de Fontenelle,” 12-19. 

42 Isaac Newton, Principia: Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1999). 

43 Marsak, “Bernard de Fontenelle,” 12. However, Fontenelle deliberately uses the term “plu- 
rality" (and not “infinity”) of the worlds in his title, and although there are some logi- 
cal connections between the two, a plurality does not depend on the infinity of worlds. 
Marsak, “Bernard de Fontenelle,” 13. 
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me that I breathe more freely, and that I am in a greater Air, and certainly 
the Universe has a different magnificence.“ 


This paragraph reveals Fontenelle’s mechanistic approach to an aesthetic 
appreciation of the world, which is not far from what partisans of the Ancients 
would have called the contemplation of the sublime, with which they referred 
to the observation and meditation of the magnificence of the universe and so 
of creation itself.*» However, for Fontenelle, observation was less an aesthetic 
exercise than a scientific practice that furthered understanding of the opera- 
tion of the cosmos. In the Préface to the Entretiens Fontenelle points out that 
he has chosen the subject in order to encourage his audience's imagination 
(which Longepierre had attempted to do through reading ancient texts).*6 This 
does not mean that he wants his readers to envision unreasonable or chimeri- 
cal matters. The kind of imagination Fontenelle means to induce is founded 
on real (in other words, scientific) matters. "I didn't want to imagine anything 
about the inhabitants of the worlds, which would be entirely impossible and 
chimerical. I have tried to say all that one can reasonably think about them, 
and the visions I have added to that have some real foundation." However, 
Fontenelle's gentleman admits that “le vrai et le faux" (the true and the false) 
merge in his reflections,^? because they go beyond (though not against) bibli- 
cal revelation and also beyond the observations of the eye. Consequently, the 
knowledge that these reflections generate is inherently uncertain. 


2 The Uncertainty of Knowledge and the Knowledge of Uncertainties 


Fontenelles gentleman not only accepts, but fully embraces, the possibil- 
ity that his reflections on the plurality of inhabited worlds may one day be 
proven wrong and admits that it is impossible to verify them in the present. 


44 “Quand le Ciel n'étoit que cette voûte bleue où les Etoiles étoient clouées, l'Univers me 
paroissoit petit et étroit; je m'y sentois comme oppressé. Présentement qu'on a donné 
infinement plus d'étendue et de profondeur à cette voûte, [...] il me semble que je respire 
avec plus de liberté, et que je suis dans un plus grand Air, et assurément l'Univers a toute 
une autre magnificence.’ Fontenelle, Entretiens, 98. 

45 This view takes into account that although the Divine acts in simple ways, creation is not 
simple nor easy to comprehend. For Fontenelle, to admire it means to understand its laws. 
See Marsak, “Bernard de Fontenelle,” 14-15. See also Fontenelle, Entretiens, 22. 

46 Fontenelle, Entretiens, 9-10. 

47 “Jen ai rien voulu imaginer sur les Habitans des Mondes, qui fût entièrement impossible 
et chimérique. J'ai táché de dire tout ce qu'on en pouvoit penser raisonnablement, et les 
visions méme que j'ai ajoutées à cela, ont quelque fondement réel." Ibid, 12. 

48 Ibid. 
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Consequently, believing in living creatures on other planets means speculating 
on the basis of a reasonable opinion, over which he will not fight.^? In the spirit 
of the playful and light character of the Entretiens, which present serious cos- 
mological facts in digestible bits to a non-academic public, Fontenelle's pro- 
tagonist now revels in the fact that his considerations are not necessarily true: 


I put it in my head that every star can be a world. I will not conclude this 
to be true, but I believe it to be true, because it pleases me to believe it. It is 
an idea which pleases me, and which I have put in my mind laughingly.5° 


The knowledge is uncertain, because the assumptions of the analogy between 
the earth and other planets are not and cannot be proved to be correct in the 
present, so that the gentleman now even considers the opposite to be true and 
utterly confuses his interlocutor by saying: “I have much news to tell you [...] 
the Moon of which I told you yesterday that it is, by all appearances, inhabited, 
might also be uninhabited.”*! He bases his doubts, too, on an analogy: if the 
earth shows such great differences from France to China and beyond, it follows 
that the earth and other planets may be inherently different in nature.?? And 
because his reflections are not based on experience, but only on an analogy of 
potential or possible experiences, there is no way to know (yet) if the proposed 
opinion is in fact true. However, and this is important, it can be true, because 
it is based upon reasonable assumptions. The marquise, who has only just got 
to grips with the idea that there can be life on the moon, is appalled by this 
reversal of opinion. For that reason her teacher explains that it is always neces- 
sary to anticipate that this kind of uncertain knowledge can be shown to be 
false: “it is necessary to give only half of one's mind to things of the kind one 
believes, and to keep the other half free for the opposite, if necessary.5? The 
gentleman points to the difficulty of dealing with the lack of certainty, which 


49 Ibid., 37-38. 

50 “Je me suis mis dans la tête que chaque Etoile pourroit bien être un Monde. Je ne jugerois 
pourtant pas que cela füt vrai; mais je tiens pour vrai, parce qu'il me fait plaisir à croire. 
C'est une idée qui me plait, et qui s'est placée dans mon esprit d'une manière riante.” 
Ibid., 19. 

51 “Jai bien des nouvelles à vous apprendre [...] la Lune que je vous disois hier, qui, selon 
toutes les apparences, étoit habitée, pourroit bien ne l'étre point.” Ibid., 57. 

52 Ibid., 50 and also 46. 

53 “Il faut ne donner que la moitié de son esprit aux choses de cette espèce que l'on croit, 
et en réserver une autre moitié libre, où le contraire puisse être admis s'il en est besoin." 
Ibid., 57. 
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is only for refined and strong minds.*+ Even more angered by this explana- 
tion, the marquise asks, whether it is not enough for an opinion to be probable 
(“vraisemblable”)?5 

The gentleman thinks it rather modest to speak only of “vraisemblance” of 
this opinion, and what he now explains is illuminating for the comprehension 
of his “Epistemology of the Uncertain.” In order to underscore the likelihood 
of the correctness of the opinion, he again uses an analogy: the marquise will 
certainly agree that Alexander the Great has once lived and walked this earth. 
How can she be certain of this? Because she has all the proof the situation 
allows her to have, even though she has never seen Alexander, nor has she 
any mathematical proof that he has ever existed; and yet she believes it to be 
true. What if she can have the same belief in the inhabitants of the moon? As 
in the case of Alexander, she cannot see them, nor can she get mathematical 
evidence of their existence, but all proofs one can have in such a situation are 
available: the similarity of the earth to other planets (as the earth is only a 
planet and not the center of the universe); the assumption that other planets 
can have a different purpose than the rest of creation; the fecundity and mag- 
nificence of nature.56 The certainty of knowledge is thus relative to the possibly 
available evidence and this evidence does not necessarily have to be based on 
experience or mathematical probabilistic calculation, but can also be founded 
on geometrical analogy that anticipates the "known unknown" by means of 
geometric symmetry.5? Fontenelle's “Epistemology of the Uncertain" thus argues 
for the possibility of certainty, which accepts that an opinion can be and is 
likely to be true, but does not necessarily have to be true. This “possibilism” is 
thus neither a merely mechanical way of reasoning, nor a mathematical com- 
putation of probability, but rather a reasonable, de-professionalized reflection 
on the likelihood of truthfulness. Fontenelle's “Epistemology of the Uncertain" 


54 Ibid., ug. According to Marie-Françoise Mortureux the fact that Fontenelle sought to 
define the public of the oeuvre as a little, elite group that would, in the eighteenth century, 
come to be called “les philosophes," restricted the Cartesian optimism. See Mortureux, 
“L'enjeu 114. 

55 Fontenelle, Entretiens, 16-117. 

56 Ibid. 177-88. 

57 Ulrich Bréckling distinguishes between “known knowns,’ “known unknowns,’ and “unknown 
unknowns.’ While dangers or enemies are “known knowns,’ “known unknowns’ are reflec- 
tions on the probability of risk-factors. By contrast, the term “unknown unknowns’ refers 
to the unpredictable. Unfortunately, he does not heuristically develop these categories 
further. See Ulrich Bróckling, “Dispositive der Vorbeugung: Gefahrenabwehr, Resilienz, 
Precaution,” in Sicherheitskultur: Soziale und politische Praktiken der Gefahrenabwehr, ed. 
Christopher Daase, Philipp Offermann, and Valentin Rauer (Frankfurt am Main: Campus 
Verlag, 2012), 93-108, 102103. 
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thus offers a non-mathematical option of thinking about possibilities and 
verisimilitudes. It popularizes and simplifies the mathematical probabilities 
of the rationalist experts such as René Descartes, Blaise Pascal (1623-1662), 
and Christiaan Huygens (1629-1695). Just as the intimacy and mutual trust of 
a dialogue helps the marquise — and with her the reader - to believe in the 
“unbelievable,” so the intimacy of a conversation a deux allows her to com- 
prehend the unknown through imagination, so that “the cosmic conditions 
of these worlds can be experienced and felt.”58 Fontenelle's sensual pedagogy 
thus holds, as Denis Lopez has pointed out, that “the universe offers situations 
where the sentiment and the sensation merge."5? 

However, Fontenelle's epistemology not only refers to the uncertainty of 
knowledge about objects, but also to one of perspective. The Copernican 
cosmology and the belief in a heliocentric universe, which can explain the 
movement of the stars and their appearance and disappearance, comes with 
the (allegorical) cost of accepting that everything is in constant movement, 
and this makes it difficult to comprehend objects once and for all,®° “All this 
immense mass of matter that makes up the Universe, is in perpetual motion.”®! 
This is, for Fontenelle, the advantage modern people have over ancient think- 
ers: they are aware of this constant change, because they can compare their 
own observations with the findings of the ancients. "The ancients were happy 
to imagine that the celestial bodies were of an immutable nature, because they 
had not yet seen them change.’® To highlight the mistake to believe in the 
permanence of insight and knowledge, Fontenelle once again uses an analogy. 
He compares the ancients to roses that once upon a time lived for a day and 
described the gardener on that day, bequeathing their memories to the subse- 
quent generations of roses, who, from then on, have a fixed image of this gar- 
dener that cannot understand the change in the gardener's appearance over 


58 Denis Lopez, "Discours savant et style mondain: Les ‘Entretiens sur la pluralité des 
mondes’ au centre d'une tradition de l'échange," in Niderst, Fontenelle, 117-33, 125. Lopez 
emphasizes that this was the reason why Fontenelle chose a dialogue and not a con- 
versation d trois, the more fashionable form at the time, for his Entretiens. See Lopez, 
“Discours, 122. 

59 Ibid. 125. 

60 Fontenelle, Entretiens, 22. This is also confirmed in the Nouveaux dialogues des morts in a 
conversation between Cosimo 11 de' Medici and Bérénice Cosme. See Bernard le Bovier 
de Fontenelle, Nouveaux dialogues des morts, in Œuvres complètes, ed. Alain Niderst, 9 
vols. (Paris: Fayard, 1990-2002), 1:47-211, 98. 

61 "Toute cette masse immense de matiére qui compose l'Univers, est dans un mouvement 
perpetuel.” Fontenelle, Entretiens, 11. 

62 “Les Anciens étoient plaisans de s'imaginer que les Corps célestes étoient de nature à ne 
changer jamais, parce qu'ils ne les avoient pas encore vu changer.” Ibid. 
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time.® With this poetic analogy, Fontenelle, who liked to experiment with the 
pastoral poetry he had learned from the ancients,®* elegantly softens the bru- 
tality of the loss of certainty that the marquise — and with her the readers - feel. 


3 The Utility of Uncertainty 


The marquise confesses that this uncertainty is becoming too much and that 
she needs more clarity about what she should believe. She demands either a 
firm opinion about life on the moon, or that her interlocutor leaves the subject 
once and for all.$5 However, so the marquise adds, she would prefer to con- 
serve the belief in living creatures on other planets.66 But the gentleman does 
not relieve the marquise from her trouble and answers rather bluntly: “In good 
faith, Madam [...] I don't know.”657 

How to tame the pessimism and despair that comes with the uncertainty 
of knowledge? Fontenelle had already raised a similar question a few years 
earlier, in his Nouveaux dialogues des morts published as early as 1683. In an 
imaginary conversation between the ancient Greek philosopher Straton (c. 
340-c. 269 BCE) and the Renaissance artist Raphael (1483-1520), the latter asks 
the Greek how to deal with the void that results from the radical question- 
ing of previously accepted opinions. The Renaissance painter, a metaphorical 
representation of all those embracing Antiquity as their ideal, declares that 
he needs to hold on to his “prejudices.”® If it creates such an unbearable void, 
what then is uncertainty good for? 

In the Entretiens, Fontenelle proposes the following remedies. The intoler- 
ability of the void can only be tamed by the hope of contributing to the prog- 
ress of humankind, and the acceptance of uncertainty can do this in two ways: 
first, it helps modern people to avoid making the same mistake as the ancients, 
who (according to Fontenelle) believed that they could acquire and generate 
knowledge that would continue to be true.9? Although observation and experi- 
ence are, in Fontenelle's view, a good foundation for further knowledge, they 
are not sufficient. Moderns need to go one step beyond the ancients' belief in 


63 Ibid. 

64 See Bernard le Bovier de Fontelle, Poésies pastorales, in Œuvres complètes, ed. Alain 
Niderst, 9 vols. (Paris: Fayard, 1990-2002), 2:319—410. 

65 Fontenelle, Entretiens, 72. 

66 Ibid., 59. 

67 “De bonne foi, Madame [...] je n'en sais rien.” Ibid., 50. 

68 Fontenelle, Nouveaux dialogues, 177. 

69 Fontenelle, Entretiens, 11-12, 129. 
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experience and anticipate future developments and discoveries, even the ones 
that seem inconceivable at the present time. Fontenelle’s epistemology is thus 
neither exclusively empiricist, nor fully rationalist or Cartesian.” 

Secondly, uncertainty also helps to further the progress of humankind in a 
more active and creative way: it makes people visionary. Those who are strong 
enough to endure the uncertainty are less dependent upon the experienced 
world, and can imagine and aim for what has not yet been seen.”! Embracing 
the uncertain is thus by no means dangerous, useless, or vain, even if it may 
seem silly at times, like the idea that humans will one day fly to the moon 
to have some form of exchange with its inhabitants: “I guarantee that I will 
persuade you to admit, against all reason, that there could one day be trade 
between the Earth and the Moon"? Commerce between the moon and the 
earth surely seemed outrageous at the time as it went against empirical reason 
(it still does). However, as Fontenelle explains, empirical reason is not always 
the best adviser for human progress. The gentleman reminds the marquise of 
the exchange the Europeans have been developing with the Americas over a 
relatively short period. While this has been inconceivable only a few centuries 
ago, it is now not unusual. This is proof that experience can change drastically 
within only a short period of time, and past experience is thus not necessarily a 
reliable compass for the future. For that reason, Fontenelle's gentleman argues 
enthusiastically that we should imagine the unseen and trust the continuous 
developments of the universe as well as the constant progress of technology. 
Fontenelle's contingent future, even though it does not rely on the continu- 
ation and actualization of past experiences, is, however, something slightly 
different than a Koselleckian “open future"? His epistemology trusts and 


70 Already Franz Grégoire spoke for that reason of a “Fontenellianisme.” See Franz Grégoire, 
Fontenelle: Une philosophie désabusée (Nancy: G. Thomas, 1947). See also Marsak, "Bernard 
de Fontenelle,” 21. Marsak, who showed successfully where Fontenelle did in fact deviate 
from Cartesian ideas, makes the empiricist strain in Fontenelle too strong, in my opinion. 
However, Marsak is right to point out that the narrative of a mostly rationalist France 
that embraced Cartesianism and endorsed empiricism only very late, long after (and only 
thanks to) the English version of empiricism, is incorrect. 

71 "On fait plus que figurer la chose possible [...] L'art de voler ne fait que de naitre; il se 
perfectionnera encore, et quelque jour on ira jusqu'à la Lune.” Fontenelle, Entretiens, 53. 

72 “Je gage que je vais vous réduire à avouer, contre toute raison, qu'il pourra y avoir un jour 
de commerce entre la Terre et la Lune.” Fontenelle, Entretiens, 51. 

73 According to Koselleck the conception of an open future emerged in the so-called “saddle 
time" (the period between 1750 and 1850) and is shaped by an acceleration of historical 
time, which has the effect that the expectation of the future and the “horizon of expec- 
tation" (Erwartungshorizont) does not correspond with the space of past experience 
(Erfahrungsraum). See Reinhart Koselleck, Vergangene Zukunft: Zur Semantik geschichtli- 
cher Zeiten (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1979). 
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speculates on progress and improvement within constant change, which is 
not only future change, but — as the movement of the stars demonstrates — a 
change that has been occurring since the beginning of time, and which has 
been obscured by the wish for certainty of knowledge. The novelty of mul- 
tiple future scenarios thus does not necessarily include an ipso facto change 
or its acceleration (which, however, would be the result of the visionary epis- 
temology). The change to which Fontenelle is referring is thus one in reason- 
ing and in the ways of dealing with uncertainty of knowledge. Paradoxically, 
Fontenelle's “Epistemology of the Uncertain" thus assumes and trusts an ever- 
existing, pre-historical, and constant development. And his trust in this change 
precludes the unexpected by anticipating and imagining it. 

With this emphasis on a visionary anticipation of the future, we are right at 
the heart of the Quarrel, which debated the course and acceleration of historical 
progress. In his 1688 Digression sur les Anciens et les Modernes, Fontenelle tack- 
les the question of change by exploring whether the trees were bigger (in other 
words whether nature — and so also human brains — were more perfected) in 
Antiquity," which would mean that the ancients could and indeed should be 
a model for contemporary men and women.79 Fontenelle makes it clear that it 
is absurd to think that the brains of the ancient Greek and Romans could have 
been bigger, because nature, although in constant motion, would not change 
its character. What counts for Fontenelle are the cultural factors that have the 
most important effects on the development of human advancement." 

A conversation in the Dialogues makes a similar point: Socrates admits to 
Montaigne that he hoped the world would be wiser in its older age than in its 
youth. Montaigne refutes this, explaining that mankind is as unwise in his day 
as it was in Antiquity. But how, in view of historical progress, could this be, 
the Frenchman asks the Greek philosopher? While the latter thinks it possible 
for habits and manners to change, he does not think that human nature can 
change.7? Moral progress then seems only possible through cultural and scien- 
tific improvement.7? 


74 The connection between temporality and trust is made by the sociologist Niklas Luhmann. 
See Niklas Luhmann, Vertrauen: Ein Mechanismus der Reduktion sozialer Komplex, 
(Konstanz: UVK Verlagsgesellschaft, 2014). 

75 Bernard le Bovier de Fontenelle, Digression sur les Anciens et les Modernes, in Œuvres com- 
plétes, ed. Alain Niderst, 9 vols. (Paris: Fayard, 1990-2002), 2:411-31, 413. 

76 Fontenelle, Digression, 413. 

77 Ibid. 414. 

78 Fontenelle, Nouveaux dialogues, 84-86. 

79 G. Matthew Adkins, The Idea of the Sciences in the French Enlightenment: A Reinterpreta- 
tion (Newark: University of Delaware Press, 2014), 29-54. 
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Although Fontenelle’s “Epistemology of the Uncertain” owes the concept 
of radical doubt to Descartes, it differs from Descartes’s ideas in more than 
one way. Descartes’s philosophy is predominantly engaged with metaphysical 
questions and his epistemology of radical doubt serves the purpose of proving 
God's existence in order to gain absolute certainty. Fontenelle, however, holds 
uncertainty of knowledge to be an epistemic virtue. Fontenelle's doubts are 
in this sense even more radical, although he communicates them in a more 
entertaining and digestible manner accessible to a wider public. This, however, 
does not stop him from being very serious about the utility and necessity of 
uncertainty. For him, the refusal or incapacity to accept uncertainty means a 
fall back into the age of prejudice. Hence, his epistemology clearly has a pre- 
ventive component - the prevention of repeating old mistakes. However, since 
prevention that "tries to make unwanted and undesired futures less likely" 
lacks a constructive power? Fontenelle adds a creative element to his epis- 
temology. In envisioning and indeed feeling the possibilities the future may 
or can entail — metaphorically through speculation about the stars?! — reflec- 
tion on the uncertain also helps to prioritize and evaluate ideas and actions in 
accordance with the envisioned goals.8? The “Epistemology of the Uncertain" 
thus offers a heuristic of wager. 


4 Speculation and the Quarrel 


In another fictitious conversation of the Dialogues between the Greek goddess 
of the hunt, Artemis, and Ramon Llul (c. 1232-c. 1315), who in his lifetime had 
tried to transform metal into gold by means of a chemical process, the latter 
explains that he was certain not to succeed, but still believes his vision to be 
worth his attempts. Artemis, who cannot understand this, asks him why he 
would even bother to sacrifice himself to this “rêverie” or “chimère,” if he does 
not believe in its success.85 Llul's answer is straightforward: because humans 


80  Bróckling, "Dispositive, 96. Bróckling speaks of an “activist negativism" of prevention 
that lacks creative power and positive objectives. See ibid., 94. However, prevention is 
more than strategies to avoid risks and dangers, but rather a risk-managing strategy. See 
ibid., 98. 

81 This is especially interesting when we consider that Fontenelle also wrote Histoire des 
Oracles, in which he explores the powerful false belief in oracles as a supernatural, 
although demonic, instrument that people consulted in order to acquire more certainty 
of knowledge about the future. See Bernard le Bovier de Fontenelle, Histoire des oracles, 
in Œuvres completes, ed. Alain Niderst, 9 vols. (Paris: Fayard, 1990-2002), 2137-296. 

82 See Mathieu-Kerns and Nusimovici, “1686-1687,” 90. 

83 Fontenelle, Nouveaux dialogues, 161. 
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need ideals to strive for, and even though they may not achieve them in real- 
ity (one could say, even though they remain pure speculation), they will make 
other worthwhile discoveries on the way.$ For that reason, science can only 
gain, even from false or unachievable goals: "All sciences have their chimera, 
which they pursue, without being able to catch them; but along the way they 
catch other very useful knowledge."55 

Dreams, visions, and (profane) ideals are thus important for human and 
scientific progress. They not only function as a movens for individual actions, 
but also help individuals to decide whether an idea or action is useful. Hence, 
Fontenelle adopts a notion of reasoning as a *means to discern what is true or 
false, beautiful and ugly" that rather resembles the one set out by the advocate 
of the Ancients, Nicolas Boileau (1636-1711), than the (mathematical) reason 
of the Modern rationalists.86 The new epistemic virtue of the uncertain allows 
an unseen ideal to be envisioned, thus motivating humans to achieve it. This 
envisioning in turn helps humans to decide, in conditions of ever-changing 
perspectives, what ideas, actions, and undertakings can be useful to further 
human progress. The uncertain is thus a deeply "utilitarian" category and one 
that demands a broadened perspective, an “éloignement de soi" (distancing 
from oneself).87 

Fontenelle uses a spatial transcendence to enlarge his readers' perspec- 
tive. His gentleman compares the limited understanding in matters cosmo- 
logical, but also more generally in life, with a Parisian bourgeois, who can see 
the roofs of Saint-Denis, but concludes that it cannot be inhabited, because 
he cannot spot a single human soul.5? Fontenelle explains that an extraterres- 


84 Ibid., 161-62. 

85 "Toutes les Sciences ont leur chimére, aprés laquelle elles courent, sans la pouvoir attra- 
per; mais elles attrapent en chemin d'autres connoissances fort utiles.” Ibid., 161. 

86 Fontenelle preferred to speak of “reasoning” instead of “reason.” See Robert Garapon, 
Marie-Frangoise Mortureux, and Alain Niderst, "Discussion," in Niderst, Fontenelle, 128— 
33, 129-31. 

87  Iamnotofthesame opinion as Lyliane Mathieu-Kerns and Michel Alexandre Nusimovici, 
who interpret this as “objectivity.” See Mathieu-Kerns and Nusimovici, “1686-1687,” 92. 
The spatial “éloignement” that Fontenelle defends has not much in common with a first 
attempt at scientific objectivity as described by Lorraine Daston and Peter Galison, and 
that emerged only by the end of the eighteenth century. Fontenelle's *éloignement" was 
an effort to find a place facilitating more accurate observation, rather than an "objective" 
viewpoint or the disinterestedness of the scientist. Moreover, Fontenelle never published 
as a scientist, but as a "littéraire" and later as a historian of the Academy of Sciences. 
See for the history of objectivity: Daston and Galison, Objectivity and Charles Coulston 
Gillispie, The Edge of Objectivity: An Essay in the History of Scientific Ideas (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2017). 

88 Fontenelle, Entretiens, 38. 
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trial position between the earth and the moon would be necessary to perfectly 
clarify the matter. Similarly, humans also need a place beyond themselves and 
their own individual needs (such as indeed God occupies) to understand the 
developments in their own lives or around them: “We want to judge every- 
thing, but we always lack perspective. When we want to judge ourselves, we 
are too close; when we want to judge others, we are too far away from them. 
Whatever is between the Moon and the Earth is the true place to observe them 
well. One should simply be a Spectator of the World, and not an Inhabitant."9? 
Fontenelle thus gains the liberty to set new goals, to free knowledge and wis- 
dom from metaphysical and ontological matters through the “projection onto 
the infinite" and the “conquest of space”? This demonstrates to what degree 
Fontenelle's cosmology is itself an allegory for thinking about the contingent 
matters of life. The “Epistemology of the Uncertain" is thus applicable to all 
realms of society and life.?! 

While the Modern Fontenelle chooses a transcendence through "spatial 
navigation,'?? the Ancient Jean de La Bruyère, an acrimonious opponent of 
the "vulgarizer,?? chooses a temporal transcendence. In his Les caractères de 
Théophrastes traduits du grec avec Les caractères ou les moeurs de ce siécle,?* 
which he published only a couple of years after the Entretiens in 1688, he not 
only translates the Characters by Aristotle's disciple of the fourth century BCE, 
but also adds his own observations of contemporary France, thus immediately 
responding to Fontenelle's demand to be a "spectateur du monde.” In follow- 
ing Theophrastus' method of sociological observation, the writer of bourgeois 
origin seeks to unveil human vanities in order to reform French — notably 
French courtly — manners. Like a spectator in a comédie humaine, he observes 
the politeness of the ancient Athenians and compares this to the manners of 
his contemporaries, who come off worse. He deplores the fact that people at 
the French court do indeed have a lot of esprit, but lack erudition. And the 


89 "Nous voulons juger de tout, et nous sommes toujours dans un mauvais point de vue. 
Nous voulons juger de nous, nous en sommes trop prés; nous voulons juger des autres, 
nous en sommes trop loin. Qui seroit entre la Lune et la Terre, ce seroit la vraie place 
pour les bien voir. Il faudroit simplement étre Spectateur du Monde, et non pas Habitant." 
Ibid., 40. 

go “Le philosophe du temps veut conquérir sa liberté en projectant son horizon vers l'infini, 
pour cela il se lance à la conquête de l'espace" Mathieu-Kerns and Nusimovici, *1686— 
1687,” 88. 

91 Fontenelle, Entretiens, 129. 

92 Mathieu-Kerns and Nusimovici, “1686-1687,” 92. 

93 Robert Garapon, “La Bruyère et Fontenelle,” in Niderst, Fontenelle, 297—316, 297. 

94 Jean de La Bruyère, Les caractères ou les mœurs de ce siècle, in Œuvres completes, ed. Julien 
Benda (Paris: Gallimard, 1978), 6-478. 
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moralist now uses Fontenelle’s method of speculative imagination to criticize 
these unmannerly courtiers and “esprits forts” (strong minds).°> La Bruyère 
likewise invites his readers to envision an unseen scenario; however, he uses 
the method of time travel for his own speculative mind game. The moralist 
imagines a situation in which future generations look back at late seventeenth- 
century France, and La Bruyére now envisions what they might see, like, 
or reject.96 

Fontenelle's critic thus uses nota spatial, but a “temporal navigation’ to instill 
in his readers the ability to discern what is good or bad, polite or impolite, wise 
or erudite. La Bruyére, although a fierce admirer of the ancients, especially of 
the ancient Athenians, whose manners he promoted as the ideal for an ele- 
vated "politesse d'esprit" (politeness of mind),9” adopted Fontenelle's specula- 
tive reasoning. And he was not the only one to do so. This way of reasoning also 
appealed to Louis-Sébastien Mercier (1740-1814) a century later, who, in his Lan 
deux mille quatre cent quarante?8 of 1770 projects his protagonist into the year 
2440 in order to contrast contemporary experiences with French monarchy 
with those one could imagine (and thus possibly have) in a free and enlight- 
ened society. The Quarrel’s preoccupation with the preconditions for historical 
progress brought about a form of speculative (non-mythical) imagination of 
the yet unseen that was founded upon empirical observation. However, with 
their (spatial or temporal) speculative mind games the Moderns as well as the 
Ancients transcended the knowledge from experience. 

This chapter has shown that proponents of the Ancients such as Hilaire- 
Bernard de Longepierre (1659-1731) and Jean de La Bruyère (1645-1696), as well 
as advocates of the Moderns such as Bernard le Bovier de Fontenelle (1657- 
1757), presented uncertainty as an epistemological virtue and thus created 
something that I have styled an “Epistemology of the Uncertain.” And it was in 
fact this epistemology that eventually led to the economic concept of specula- 
tion, which similarly held that experience and continuity of action could not 
suffice to guarantee success in a (global) market, but that constant observation 


95 This reflected his opposition to Fontenelle, which intensified after La Bruyére’s admis- 
sion to the Académie francaise in 1691, after his attack on the Corneilles in his “Discours 
de réception.’ This inspired the hostility of Fontenelle, who was related to the Corneilles 
on his mother’s side. At least from the seventh edition of the Caractéres, published in 
1692, the moralist openly attacked the “esprits forts” such as Fontenelle. See Garapon, “La 
Bruyère et Fontenelle,” 297. 

96 La Bruyère, Caractères, 1. For further reading on La Bruyère and his Caractères, see Zabel, 
Polis, particularly 202-18. 

97 Ibid. 218-19. 

98  Louis-Sébastien Mercier, L'an deux mille quatre cent quarante [...] (London: 1771). 
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of an ever-changing market-cosmos was necessary. The Quarrel about the 
superiority of ancient knowledge versus modern insights had become, and 
indeed was from its very beginnings, speculative, just as Fontenelle’s stars had 
moved and changed from the beginning of time. The Quarrel thus not only 
contributed, as Dan Edelstein has shown, to the Enlightenment narrative, but 
also added the epistemic virtue of the uncertain to its agenda. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Quarrel over Chronology at the Académie des 
inscriptions: Ancient History, Modern Methods, 
and the Autonomy of the Historical Discipline 


Anton M. Matytsin 


Recent studies on the Quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns have revealed 
that, at its core, the dispute centered on how exactly to approach the well-known 
works of Antiquity in a rapidly changing intellectual world.! Seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century thinkers reexamined not only the stylistic forms but 
also the content of texts that had served as models of literary excellence. This 
is especially evident in how scholars engaged with ancient histories. Full of 
fables, myths, and inaccuracies, the texts of Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy, 
Plutarch, and others came under growing scrutiny from a variety of critics. 
While some early modern historians increasingly questioned the reliability of 
these ancient accounts, they also recognized that these works provided some 
of the only sources for a coherent picture of Antiquity. As a result, they had 
to reconcile the conflicting contents of these texts and reconstruct a stable 
narrative of ancient history. The Quarrel thus played a crucial role in the trans- 
formations of eighteenth-century historical scholarship, as erudite humanist 
methods faced new challenges from both historical Pyrrhonists, or skeptics, 
who questioned the possibility of learning about the past with any degree of 
certainty, and from natural philosophers, many of whom generally sided with 
the Moderns. The philosophical transformations of the seventeenth century 
thus offered new opportunities and new challenges for historical scholarship. 
Debates about historical certainty had raged since the Renaissance, when 
humanist philologists began to devise new methods of source analysis. The 
Reformation injected new explosive issues, such as questions about Church 


1 For various interpretations of the Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes, see: Joseph M. Levine, 
“Ancients and Moderns Reconsidered,’ Eighteenth-Century Studies 15, no. 1 (1981): 72-89; Joan 
DeJean, Ancients against Moderns: Culture Wars and the Making of a Fin de Siécle (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1997); Dan Edelstein, The Enlightenment: A Genealogy (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 2010), 24—51; Larry Norman, The Shock of the Ancient: Literature 
and History in Early Modern France (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2011); Paddy 
Bullard and Alexis Tadié, eds., Ancients and Moderns in Europe: Comparative Perspectives 
(Oxford: Voltaire Foundation, 2016). 
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history and hagiography. The disputes of the late seventeenth and early eigh- 
teenth centuries, however, combined general concerns about the reliability of 
sources with a systematic philosophical and theological critique of received 
traditions and epistemological assumptions. Philosophical skeptics such as 
Pierre Bayle and Francois de La Mothe Le Vayer interrogated the practices 
of historical scholarship, and they cast doubt on the reliability of the most 
respected authorities and on the possibility of obtaining true and certain 
knowledge of the past. Their critiques promoted the rise of what was known at 
the time as historical Pyrrhonism.? 

Another set of critiques of historical knowledge came from thinkers who 
embraced new methods in natural philosophy that emphasized experimen- 
tation and expanded the role of mathematics. Some natural philosophers 
like Isaac Newton sought to extend these novel methods to the study of the 
past, applying his mathematical and astronomical insights to examinations 
of ancient chronology. Other philosophers like René Descartes and Nicolas 
Malebranche questioned the value of historical knowledge altogether. They 
attacked the epistemological status of history and compared its allegedly fee- 
ble standing to what they saw as the more reliable certainty provided by sub- 
jects such as mathematics, metaphysics, and natural philosophy. Descartes's 
critique of all received knowledge in the Metaphysical Meditations on First 
Philosophy (Méditations metaphysiques, 1641) raised doubts about the kind 
of certainty that one could expect to obtain in studying the past. Cartesians 
insisted that knowledge based on human testimony was categorically inferior 
to knowledge derived from rational examinations of nature? In the Discourse 
on Method (Discours de la méthode, 1637), Descartes also questioned whether 


2 Formore on historical Pyrrhonism, see: Carlo Borghero, La certezza e la storia: Cartesianismo 
pirronismo e la conoscenza storica (Milan: F. Angeli, 1983); Markus Vólkel, "Pyrrhonismus 
historicus" und "fides historica": Die Entwicklung der deutschen historischen Methodologie 
unter dem Gesichtspunkt der historischen Skepsis (Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 1987); 
Bertrand Binoche, “Le pyrrhonisme historique ou le fait mis à nu,” in Popularité de la phi- 
losophie, ed. Philippe Beck and Denis Thouard (Fontenay-aux-Roses: ENS Éditions, 1995), 
41-51; Peter Burke, "Two Crises of Historical Consciousness,’ in Storia della Storiografia 33 
(1998): 3-16; Dario Perinetti, "Philosophical Reflections on History,” in The Cambridge History 
of Eighteenth-Century Philosophy, ed. Knud Haakonssen, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2006), 2:1107-40; Anton M. Matytsin, “Historical Pyrrhonism and Historical 
Certainty in the Early Enlightenment," in Pour et contre le scepticisme: Théories et pratiques 
de l'Antiquité aux Lumières, ed. Elodie Argaud, Nawalle El Yadari, Sébastien Charles, and 
Gianni Paganini (Paris: Classiques Garnier, 2015), 243-59; Anton M. Matytsin, The Specter 
of Skepticism in the Age of Enlightenment (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2016), 
233-63. 

3 For more on the Cartesian critique of historical scholarship, see Thomas M. Lennon, “Huet, 
Malebranche and the Birth of Skepticism,’ in The Return of Scepticism: From Hobbes and 
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history was a reliable and useful repository of moral examples. He argued that 
fables distorted and exaggerated the historical record, pushing the imagina- 
tion to conceive impossible things. Furthermore, for Descartes, an excessive 
interest in the past was in itself dangerous. He observed that “if one is overly 
curious about things that happened in past centuries, one usually remains very 
ignorant about things that are happening in this one. 

In addition to the epistemological and methodological critiques of histori- 
cal scholarship, the contents of ancient historical accounts also came under 
scrutiny. The variety of conflicting reports of the earliest periods of Antiquity — 
the so-called heroic ages - sometimes undermined established timelines. An 
added level of uncertainty emerged from increased attention to Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Indian, and Chinese histories. The works of Isaac La Peyrére and 
Richard Simon were particularly controversial, because they challenged the 
universal nature of sacred history? Their comparisons of the Judeo-Christian 


Descartes to Bayle, ed. Gianni Paganini (Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 2003), 
149-65. 

4 René Descartes, Discours de la méthode, pour bien conduire sa raison & chercher la vérité 
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chronology and alternative timelines revealed apparent conflicts and incon- 
sistencies. The unearthing of new non-European sources confirmed previous 
suspicions that the Bible did not provide an account of universal human his- 
tory. The availability of new sources made it increasingly apparent that several 
non-European civilizations, such as China and India, predated the scriptural 
timeline. Scholars thus attempted to construct universal histories that would 
make sense of these discrepancies and to reconcile the parallel development 
of different cultures.® 

The challenges facing historians of Antiquity in the early eighteenth century 
help to elucidate why Isaac Newton's seemingly radical alteration of ancient 
chronology produced such controversy among his contemporaries. His post- 
humously published Chronology of the Ancient Kingdoms Amended (1728) 
caused a particularly strong stir at the French Académie royale des inscriptions 
et belles-lettres — an institution established to study history in the service of 
the state - where an abridged version of the text was translated and published 
with objections in 1725. Newton's discussions of ancient chronology served 
as a catalyst for intense debates about the contents of that chronology and 
the methods with which it should be approached. Above all, Newton's revi- 
sion appeared controversial to the members of the Académie des inscriptions 
because it deployed new approaches for investigating the past. In relying not 
only on astronomical evidence — which was a fairly common approach - but 
also on newly devised mathematical principles in his chronology, Newton 
appeared to pose a direct challenge to the methods of erudite source criticism 
and threatened the autonomy of history as a discipline. The modern tech- 
niques of the English philosopher clashed with the testimony of numerous 
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ancient historians and sparked disputes about what kinds of evidence and 
methods should have primacy in the study of the past. 

This chapter explores a small but important battle in the continuing and 
complex struggle between the partisans of the Ancients and the Moderns. It 
examines the clash between Newton's application of the new insights of nat- 
ural philosophy to researching ancient history and the attempts to preserve 
both the long-established methods of humanist scholarship and the autonomy 
of history by his critics at the French Académie des inscriptions. By exploring 
how the Quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns manifested itself in the 
study of the past, this chapter analyzes the complex challenges that arose 
from increased attention to ancient history in the early Enlightenment.® It also 
sheds light on the origins of the methodological tensions inherent in modern 
historical scholarship. 


1 Newton's Revision of Ancient Chronology 


Newton's interests in ancient history are no more surprising than his fascina- 
tion with alchemy or his enquiries into the precise dating of the apocalypse.? 
He was well versed in sacred history and familiar with Greek, Roman, and 
Egyptian annals. Like John Marsham before him, Newton revised the ancient 
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timeline to reconcile pagan records with biblical accounts by abbreviating the 
chronologies of the Greek and Egyptian civilizations.!° Disputing the reliabil- 
ity of Greek sources that were “full of Poetical Fictions,’ Newton claimed that 
they had made the “Antiquities of Greece three or four hundred years older 
than the truth"! In seeking to extend the antiquity of their civilizations, he 
speculated, Greek authors lengthened the early, obscure periods of their his- 
tories by positing excessively extended generations and inventing monarchs. 

This investigation was not just an abstract exercise for Newton. By ques- 
tioning Greek, Roman, and Egyptian chronologies, the English polymath was 
attempting to show that the ancient Hebrews had the oldest history, and that 
the Temple of Solomon predated other notable buildings of Antiquity and 
contained traces of priscia scientia, or sacred wisdom that had been revealed 
directly by God.” In order to correct for what he saw as overly long reigns of 
the early kings in Greece and Egypt, who were sometimes accorded a hundred 
years for three generations, Newton calculated the average of regnal lengths to 
be “eighteen or twenty years,’ meaning that timelines could be contracted. 
To establish stable data points, he gleaned information about the relative loca- 
tions of stars and constellations from ancient accounts, particularly those of 
Meton and Hipparchus. He constructed a chronology that would be based 
on the position of the equinoxes, which Newton saw as more objective evi- 
dence than textual sources. Based on these calculations, Newton concluded 
that the expedition of the Argonauts took place around 939 BCE and not in 
1467 BCE as Greek historians had claimed. He similarly reduced Egyptian chro- 
nology by almost 600 years, observing that the “Priests of Egypt had so mag- 
nified their Antiquities before the days of Herodotus, as to tell him that from 
Menes to Maeris [...] there were 330 kings, whose reigns took up [...] eleven 
thousand years, and had filled up the interval with feigned kings, who had 
done nothing."^ 

As Buchwald and Feingold argue, Newton saw ancient historical accounts 
as fundamentally unreliable, because they depended on human testimony, 
which was by its nature untrustworthy and full of fables, inaccuracies, and 
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distortions.!5 In their words, Newton “had proposed to consign the methods 
of humanistic inquiry to the same dust bin that held Cartesian mechanism,’ 
because the “best, purest data had to be intrinsically numerical and available 
in more than one instance so that Newton's error-expunging algorithm — the 
average — could be applied.”!® As this chapter's analysis of Newton's human- 
ist critics makes clear, his attempt to eliminate the uncertainty of history by 
applying the principles of mathematics and natural philosophy to it was far 
more provocative than the details of his actual chronological adjustment. His 
revision challenged the validity of humanist research methods that had been 
developed over numerous generations. 


2 Newton's Critics at the Académie des inscriptions 


It is not surprising that one of the strongest reactions to Newton’s revision- 
ist accounts came from those associated with the French Académie royale 
des inscriptions et belles-lettres.” The institution was an important part of 
King Louis x1v's image-making campaign. As Peter Burke has shown in his 
classic The Fabrication of Louis XIV (1992), the Sun King fashioned himself 
as the new incarnation the Greek god Apollo, Alexander the Great, and the 
Roman Emperor Augustus, challenging other European monarchs for pri- 
macy on the world stage.!® Seeking to provide historically informed repre- 
sentations of Louis xIv (with heroic images and statues that filled the halls 
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of Versailles), Jean-Baptiste Colbert, the Superintendent of Buildings and 
the Controller-General of Finances, founded the Little Academy (La Petite 
Académie) in 1663.? Established alongside other scientific and literary acad- 
emies, this institution was charged with locating ancient monuments, coins, 
medals, and inscriptions that could be used as models for commemorating the 
military triumphs and achievements of the Sun King. One of their first projects 
was the publication of a historical account of Louis x1v's reign in medals. The 
academicians designed these medals, describing the events they commemo- 
rated for posterity.?? In 1701, during the reforms of the royal academies, La 
Petite Académie was reconstituted and gained the title of the Académie royale 
des inscriptions et médailles. The academy was an official institution of the 
French state, and its members received generous pensions.?! 

Following Louis xiv's death in 1715, the academy was renamed to the 
Académie royale des inscriptions et belles-lettres. It continued to play a crucial 
role in advancing the image of the monarchy, but its members also under- 
took independent historical research, studying the monuments, documents, 
languages, religions, and cultures of ancient and medieval societies, as well 
as those of non-European civilizations. In 1717, the academy began to publish 
a periodical journal that made the scholarship of its members accessible to 
readers all over Europe. Among those who made use of the periodical was the 
young Edward Gibbon, who credited its contents with inspiring his own inter- 
est in ancient history.2? 

The academy's membership included a broad range of figures such as the 
royal librarian Jean-Paul Bignon, the poets Jean Racine and Nicolas Boileau, 
the Benedictine historian Jean Mabillon, and the classical philologist André 
Dacier, among others. Despite differences in social standing and profession, 
the members were united by their curiosity about ancient history and their 
commitment to erudite philological practices that had defined humanist 
scholarship since the Renaissance.?? Many of the Académie's members were 
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trained in multiple languages, including not only Greek and Latin, but also 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Aramaic. Newton’s attempt to not only revise ancient 
chronology but to do so by relying on new methods presented a direct chal- 
lenge to the raison détre of the Académie des inscriptions and the intellectual 
itineraries of its members. 

The first attacks on Newton's chronological system appeared before the offi- 
cial publication of his text that had been awaited with anticipation. The abbé 
Antonio Conti circulated a manuscript of an abridged version without Newton's 
consent or knowledge. Eager for a public debate, Newton's French opponents, 
particularly Jesuits René-Joseph de Tournemine and Étienne Souciet, enlisted 
the help of Nicolas Fréret in translating the "Short Chronicle" into French and 
refuting it. Fréret published his objections in 1725, and Newton responded to 
them a year later.?^ Two years later and still prior to the posthumous publica- 
tion of the full Chronology, Souciet also challenged Newton’s system in a series 
of essays. Fréret's and Souciet's objections shed light on how Enlightenment 
scholars perceived the stakes of the debates about the contents of ancient 
history and the methods by which historians should approach the study of 
Antiquity. The academicians challenged Newton's attempt to revise ancient 
chronology by applying new kinds of mathematical calculations. They sought 
to preserve the autonomy of their scholarly practices from the encroachments 
of modern natural philosophers like Newton. 

The young Fréret, who had served a short prison sentence at the Bastille 
early in his academic career in 1714, and who would eventually become the 
perpetual secretary of the Académie des inscriptions from 1742 to 1749, was a 
fitting choice for the task of refuting Newton's revisionist account. Fréret wrote 
several works on the chronology of the Lydian and Assyrian kingdoms, and 
he was fascinated by the challenge of attempting to synchronize the biblical 
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timeline with Chinese and Indian accounts. He corresponded with Jesuits in 
China and compiled complex chronological tables. He was also one of the 
first French scholars to begin learning Chinese with the assistance of Arcadio 
Huang and to promote the study of Mandarin in eighteenth-century France.25 
After his death, he was erroneously identified as the author of several deist 
treatises, which among other controversial texts, were published in his Œuvres 
complétes in 1796.26 

Like other academicians, Fréret was caught up in the Quarrel of the Ancients 
and the Moderns. He did not share the enthusiasm of many of his contempo- 
raries about the alleged progress of the human mind.? For instance, his account 
of ancient miracles from 1723 concluded with the following observation: 


Men have had more or less the same level of enlightenment [autant 
d'esprit] in all ages. They have differed only in the manner in which they 
have employed their minds; and if our century has acquired a method 
unknown to antiquity, as some maintain, we should not flatter ourselves 
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for having greatly expanded our mind, and [believe] that we should show 
contempt for the knowledge and reflections of those who preceded us.28 


Fréret likewise questioned the excessive confidence of natural philosophers. He 
concluded his article with a jab at contemporary philosophy, which, although 
enlightened, could at times be overly “dogmatic.” Fréret observed that “under 
the pretext of accepting only self-evident propositions,” modern natural phi- 
losophers have denied “the existence of all things they have found difficult to 
conceive, without reflecting that they should not deny facts the impossibility 
of which is not clearly demonstrated.”29 

Fréret’s skepticism about the increasingly important role of natural phi- 
losophy in almost all fields of human knowledge thus clashed with Newton's 
attempt to extend it into the domain of history. Fréret engaged Newton on the 
estimation of the averages of regnal lengths, the methods of calculating time 
using astronomical data, and the inconsistencies between the chronology of 
ancient sources and Newton's dates. First, he cast doubt on Newton's average 
for the duration of a monarch’s reign, noting that the example of French dynas- 
ties (from Hugues Capet to Louis xv) put the number at thirty-two years, not 
"eighteen to twenty years" as Newton had proposed.?? Fréret had written about 
the origins of the French kingdom, and his Discourse on the Origins of the French 
(Discours sur l'origine des Francais), delivered at the Académie in 1714, disputed 
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the mythological notion that the Franks descended from the Trojans.?! Fréret 
also criticized the attempt to impose such a universal average on all of ancient 
history, noting that there were “more certain means of affixing chronology.’32 
Finally, Fréret claimed that Newton's reliance on ancient country calendars 
[calendriers rustiques| of Meton and on the mythological Chiron was mis- 
guided. This was not because Achilles’ tutor and renowned astrologer was a 
centaur, but because the ancients lacked sophisticated knowledge of planetary 
motions and precise astronomical calculations. By putting confidence in such 
sources, Newton dated the Argonauts’ expedition incorrectly and erroneously 
subverted ancient chronology, Fréret insisted.55 

Fréret presented numerous instances in which Newton's system contra- 
dicted the accounts of Herodotus, Thucydides, and the Egyptian Manetho, 
among other notable ancient authorities. He observed that the English phi- 
losopher's dating of the Heraclid dynasty in the Peloponnese was "absolutely 
destroyed" by that of Thucydides, who had placed the foundation of the colony 
of Melos 290 years before Newton.?^ Herodotus and Thucydides had agreed 
that 790 years passed between the fall of Troy and Xerxes' invasion of Greece. 
They made their calculations not on the basis of an average length of genera- 
tions, as Newton had mistakenly claimed, but with reference to political events 
in the Greek city-states and their various colonies.%5 Fréret remarked that in 
order to accept Newton's system, one had "to be persuaded that Greeks who 
were most able and most curious about studying their ancient history" had 
been so mistaken, that they "gave the duration of 1100 years to a period that 
only took up 600 years.”#6 In criticizing Newton's account of Egyptian history, 
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Fréret questioned “the contempt that [he] held for the testimony” of the mag- 
istrates of Egypt “in what concerns their own history.’3’ To Fréret, Newton's 
mistrust of the critical abilities of ancient historians appeared unfounded and 
condescending. The English philosopher's revisions assumed that numerous 
respected authorities had been entirely misguided about the histories of their 
own states. 

Above all, the disagreement between Fréret and Newton concerned the 
kinds of sources that should be used in the study of Antiquity. Jean-Pierre 
de Bougainville (the older brother of the circumnavigating Louis-Antoine de 
Bougainville), who from 1749 to 1754 had been the perpetual secretary of the 
Académie des inscriptions, prefaced Fréret's posthumously published Defense 
of Chronology (Défense de la chronologie, 1758). He observed that “in order to 
bring chronology to the degree of certainty that this science has the right to 
claim,” Fréret “show[ed] that municipal archives, temple registries, private 
actions, the successions of magistrates and of priests [...] inscriptions, annals, 
alliance and peace treaties, and monuments of all sorts” served as the foun- 
dations on which ancient writers had “established their historical systems."58 
Even if the material evidence was unavailable to modern scholars, the ancients 


point de donner onze cens ans de durée a un espace de temps qui n’en avoit pas six cens, 
& cela dans l'histoire d'un temps qui touchoit au leur.” 

37 Fréret, Observations sur la Chronologie de M. Newton, 89. “Je sçais que M. Newton fait peu 
de cas du témoignage de Maneton, & des autres anciens Ecrivains de l'Histoire d'Egypte, 
quoique plusieurs d'entr'eux ayent écrit sur les memoires & les titres tirez des Archives 
des Temples; les Prétres qui en etoient les gardiens, avoient l'intendance de la Justice & 
de la Police, & l'administration de la Justice, de méme que celle de la Religion, & doi- 
vent étre regardez comme les veritables Magistrats de l'Egypte. Le mépris que M. Newton 
témoigne pour eux, est précisement une des raisons qui font attendre son grand ouvrage 
avec impatience. Ce scavant homme nous y apprendra sans doute par quelle raison il 
rejette le témoignage des Egyptiens sur leur propre Histoire, tandis qu'il nous en donne 
une presque tout composée des traditions fabuleuses des Poétes Grecs, sur les avantures 
des divinitez de la Grece & de l'Egypte." 

38 Jean-Pierre de Bougainville, “Préface de l'Editeur’ in Fréret, Défense de la chronologie, 
xxx-xxxi. "Mais ce principe n'étoit pas le seul qu'ils employassent: il n'y recouroient même 
qu'ils en connoissoient d'autres beaucoup plus sûrs. Ils avoient, comme nous, des moyens 
de porter la Chronologie au degré de certitude auquel les Sciences de cet ordre ont droit 
de prétendre: moyens simples, nombreux, indépendans les uns des autres, & propres 
néanmoins à se seconder mutuellement, progres à se supléer; ils savoient en faire l'usage 
que prescrit la saine critique. C'est ce que M. Fréret s'est proposé d'établir dans le reste de 
sa premiere section. Il montre que les Archives des Villes, les régistres des Temples, les 
actes des particuliers, les suites des Magistrats, celles des Prétres de certaines Divinités, les 
Inscriptions, les Annales, les Traités de Paix ou d'Alliance, les monumens de toute espéce, 
étoient autant de titres pour la Chronologie, que ces titres détruits maintenant pour la 
plüpart, subsistoient au temps des premiers Ecrivains, qui les ont recueillis, consultés, 
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clearly had had access to such sources and had based their accounts on them. 
Consequently, their histories had solid foundations and deserved the mod- 
erns’ trust. 

Étienne Souciet’s Dissertations (1727) raised similar concerns about Newton's 
system. The Jesuit professor of rhetoric and theology at the Collége Louis-le- 
Grand engaged the particular details of universal chronology focusing on its 
Greek and Roman components.?? Preceding his essays was a list of major his- 
torical events, with dates indicated on either side of the event both from the 
creation of the world and from the birth of Jesus Christ (see figs. 4.1-4.2). 

After outlining Newton's chronological arguments, Souciet addressed the 
inconsistencies between the English philosopher's system, on the one hand, 
and Greek and Roman historical accounts, on the other, noting that, in Newton's 
version, “historical events were [...] truncated, narrowed, and brought closer far 
more than is suitable.’4° Souciet juxtaposed Newton's proposed dates for the 
siege of Troy (904 BCE) and the founding of Rome (617 BCE) with the accounts 
of ancient historians, asking the readers whether the Englishman was *more 
believable concerning the durations of the reigns of the first monarchs than 
Florus, Eutropius, Livy, Plutarch, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and all the more 
ancient historians and the monuments based on which they worked?"*! Given 
the glaring chronological discrepancies between the consensus of ancient his- 
torians and Newton's chronology, Souciet insisted, it was far more likely that 
Newton had been mistaken. "After all, what new lights does he shed on these 
distant times that ancients did not have," the Jesuit asked rhetorically, ^what 


étudiés avec soin; & que c'est sur de pareils fondement qu'ils ont établis leurs Systémes 
historiques, en remontant d'époques en époques jusqu'au premier áge de leur Nation." 

39 For more on Souciet's critique, see Buchwald and Feingold, Newton and the Origin of 
Civilization, 353—76. 

40 Étienne Souciet, Recueil des dissertations du Pere E. Souciet de la Compagnie de Jesus (Paris: 
Rollin, 1727), 71. "[...] Car puisque le calcul Astronomique démontre que l'on retranche 
plus de 5000 ans, qu'il faut nécessairement les ajoûter & les remplir, il est impossible qu'à 
raison de ce retranchement les événemens historiques ne soient tronquez, ressérrez, rap- 
prochez beaucoup plus qu'il ne convient, & c'est effectivement ce que l'on va voir dans 
cette seconde Dissertation, dans laquelle je ne prétends pas suivre pied à pied M. Newton, 
ni examine tous les faits historiques qu'il a touchez.” 

41 Ibid. 73, 76, and 79-80 (quotation). "M. Newton est-il plus croyable sur la durée de la 
Monarchie des prémiers Rois que Florus, qu'Eutrope, que Tite-Live, que Plutarque, que 
Denys d'Halicarnasse, & tous les Historiens plus anciens & les monumens d'aprés lesquels 
ceux-ci travailloient? Est-il probable que sur des tems qui n'étoient pas fort éloignez des 
prémiers Historiens, sur un aussi petit espace de tems, sur sept régnes seulement, on se 
füt trompé de 134 ans, c'est-à-dire, de plus de la moitié?" 
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de Jesus (Paris: Rollin, 1727), pp.1 and 6. The Huntington Library, San Marino, 


California 


new means of establishing the facts [does he offer] besides the testimony of 
those who report them?”42 

Souciet not only favored a reliance on the research conducted by ancient 
historians, but he also followed Fréret in highlighting the importance of mate- 
rial evidence, such as engravings and medals. He offered several examples from 
Roman history that seemed to overturn Newton's calculations. The engravings 
of the Roman Senate that gave the years of the different consuls contradicted 
Newton's chronology by 134 years. Hadrian's medal, dated year 874 since the 


42 


Ibid., 83. "Jusqu'à ce qu'on l'ait prouvé, je suis en droit de dire que M. Newton est présque 
par tout en contradiction avec l'histoire, & que c'est lui qui se trompe. D'ailleurs quelles 
nouvelles lumières a-t-il sur ces tems reculez que les Anciens n'eussent pas? [...] Quel 
autre moyen d'établir des faits que le témoignage de ceux qui les rapportent, & des faits 
anciens que le témoignage des Anciens qui les racontent?" 
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city’s founding, would have misplaced the emperor into the third century after 
the birth of Jesus Christ under Newton’s revised scheme. Similarly, a medal 
from the reign of Philip the Elder in the third century CE, commemorated one 
thousand years since Rome’s founding, confirming 753 BCE as the date for that 
event.^? “Whom should we believe,” the Jesuit critic asked, “M. Newton or the 
Capitoline marbles, the English Mathematician from the eighteenth century, 
or the Magistrates of the ancient and flourishing Rome, who had engraved their 
achievements on marble" for all of their contemporaries to see and confirm?^^ 
For Souciet and his allies at the Académie des inscriptions, such material evi- 
dence corroborated textual accounts: “the medals and history lend each other 
assistance [...]. History explains the medals, the medals confirm the histories, 
and their agreement gives them force and produces evidence that could not be 
greater in this discipline."5 Physical traces of the past provided concrete data 
points from which the past could be reconstructed with relative certainty. 


3 The Autonomy of History 


Newton's critics did not stop at defending the reliability of ancient histori- 
ans and supporting the use of material evidence in the study of the distant 
past. They also directly questioned Newton's application of mathematics and 
astronomy to historical research at a time when natural philosophy appeared 
to assert hegemony over other fields of knowledge. The Jesuit Souciet attacked 
Newton's approach to the calculation of the average length of generations. He 
noted that Newton's “rule of proportions contradicted all the historians,’ and 
it was erroneous to think that “Geometry ought to be believed more" than “the 
most ancient and the least dubious historians and the most venerable monu- 
ments of antiquity.’*6 According to Souciet, the English philosopher's account 
was reductionist, and it reflected his bias for geometry: 


43 Ibid., 81, 85-88. 

44 Ibid. 83. “Qui se trompe? Et qui en croirons-nous? M. Newton ou les Marbres Capitolins? 
Le Mathématicien Anglois du XVIII* siécle, ou les Magistrats de Rome ancienne & floris- 
sant, qui ont faite autrefois graver leurs Fastes sur le marbre; tout le peuple qui les a và 
exposez à ses yeux." 

45 Ibid., 84. “Les médailles & l'histoire se prêtent réciproquement secours, & si j'ose ainsi 
parler, elles se donnent mutuellement la main. L'Histoire explique les médailles, les 
médailles confirment l'histoire, leur accord fait leur force & produit une évidence qui ne 
peut étre plus grande en ce genre.” 

46 Ibid. 109. "Les Historiens les plus anciens & les moins suspects, les monumens de 
l'Antiquité les plus vénérables auront beau dire le contraire, c'est là le cours de la nature; 
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Because one has a genius for geometry and makes it the chief [object] 
of one’s studies, one applies it to all, and one reduces all to it. The most 
inconstant and bizarre effects of nature, history, morals, and religion itself, 
facts that depend only on the free will of God or of man, and often on an 
infinite number of different wills; all is measured by the rules of propor- 
tion, all yields to it, all must bend to it. Is there anything less reasonable? 
Each science has its separate domain and object; and each object, that is 
to say each truth, is not susceptible to the same proofs. Historical facts 
are only proven by testimonies; they have no more authority in geometry 
or arithmetic, than geometrical problems have jurisdiction in history.*” 


Souciet opposed Newton’s attempt to extend mathematical methods to the 


study of Antiquity. For the Jesuit, history was not subject to general and immu- 


table laws, but rather based on contingent events and unpredictable human 


behaviors. It was an investigation of particulars, not of universals. 


In his essay on the methods of researching ancient history, Fréret expressed 


similar skepticism about the application of geometrical principles to chro- 


nology. He mocked scholars who tried to enumerate testimonies in favor of 


or against particular views without examining their quality: they acted akin 


to someone who tried to evaluate a merchant's wealth by counting the num- 


ber of debits and credits without considering the amounts owed.^? He also 


47 


48 


la régle de proportion dément tous les Historiens & la Géométrie doit en étre crué 
plûtôt qu'eux” 

Ibid. “Parce qu'on a du génie pour la Géometrie, & qu'on en fait le principal de ses études, 
on l'applique à tout, on y réduit tout. Les effets de la nature les plus inconstans & les 
plus bizarres, l'histoire, la morale, la Religion méme, des faits qui ne dépendent que de 
la volonté libre de Dieu ou de l'homme, & souvent d'une infinité de volontez différentes, 
tout se mesure aux régles de proportion, tout s'y rapporte, il faut que tout s'y plie; Est-il 
rien de moins raisonnable? Chaque Science a son district & son objet à part; & cháque 
objet, c'est-à-dire, cháque vérité, n'est pas susceptible des mémes preuves. Les faits his- 
toriques ne se prouvent que par des témoignages; ils ne sont point de la compétence de 
la Géométrie, ne de l'Arithmétique, non plus que les problémes de la Géométrie ne sont 
point de la juridiction de l'Histoire." 

Nicolas Fréret, "Réflexions sur l'étude des anciennes histoires, & sur le dégré de certitude 
deleurs preuves," Mémoires de littérature tirez des registres de l'Académie royale des inscrip- 
tions et belles-lettres 6 (1729): 187. "Un Géométre pourroit-il appliquer la méthode de Craig 
ala tradition historique? entreprendra-t-il d'en déterminer la probabilité, ou celle que doit 
avoir le témoignage d'un Ecrivain particulier, en comparant le nombre de témoignages 
démontrés vrais à celui des témoignages démontrés faux? & conclura-t-il, ainsi qu'on a 
fait dans une dissertation lie à la Compagnie, que la probabilité des témoignages indé- 
terminés, est comme le rapport du nombre des témoignages déterminés; c'est-à-dire, que 
s'il y a dix témoignages démontrés faux pour un démontré vrai, on a dix raisons de rejet- 
ter les témoignages indéterminés pour une de les recevoir. Ne pourroit-on pas comparer 
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insisted that the imposition of mathematical and philosophical standards on 
historical research was a category mistake. One had to apply geometry not to 
“real beings” that have “objective existence,’ but to “points, lines, surfaces, and 
geometrical figures that do not exist outside of the imagination of those who 
consider them.”49 Fréret worried that the demands for precision and exacti- 
tude that mathematics and metaphysics required were not applicable to his- 
torical scholarship, and they rendered the study of history more difficult than 
it already was.5° He claimed that while historical demonstrations could attain 
a high degree of probability and moral certainty, they could never reach com- 
plete metaphysical certainty. The "sciences most important to man, such as 
ethics, politics, economics, medicine, criticism, [and] jurisprudence [were] 
incapable of obtaining the certainty identical to geometrical demonstrations" 
and could “never extend beyond great probability," Fréret asserted.5! He sought 


le Géométre qui suivroit une telle méthode à celui qui pour déterminer le crédit d'un 
Marchand, se contenteroit de compter le nombre de dettes actives & passives, sans exa- 
miner la quantité des sommes qu'il doit & qui lui sont dües?" 

49 Ibid. 188. “Ne seroit-ce pas avilir cette géométrie sublime dont on fait aujourd'hui tant de 
cas, que de l'appliquer à des objets aussi méprisez de nos grands Géométres que l'étude 
de l'histoire? l'expérience doit les avoir convaincu que leurs spéculations se trouvent 
défectueuses, lorsqu'il faut les appliquer à des choses de pratique & de sentiment; car 
il n'en est pas des Estres réels comme de ceux qui n'ont qu'une existence objective, les 
points, les lignes, le surfaces, & les figures géométriques qui n'existent nulle part hors 
de l'imagination de ceux qui les considérent. L'esprit qui a, pour ainsi dire, créé ces étres 
objectifs, les connoit parfaitement; mais il n'en est pas de méme des étres réels, comme 
leur existence est indépendante de lui, il doit se contenter de n'apercevoir tout au plus 
la surface extérieure, de connoître leur présence, & de sentir l'impressions qu'ils font 
sur lui." 

50 Ibid., 189. “Le gout de l'antiquité n'a esté trop affoibli par les dernières disputes, dans 
lesquelles ceux qui attaquoient les Anciens, ne sont peut-étre pas ceux qui leur ont 
porté les coups les plus dangereux: faut-il que pour achever de détruire ce goüt, ceux qui 
réunissent l'érudition avec les connoissances exactes de la geométrie & de la philosophie, 
se déclarent contre l'étude de l'antiquité. En réduisant tout en probléme comme ils font, 
en multipliant avec les raisons de douter les difficultés qui sont déjà en assez grand 
nombre dans l'étude de l'antiquité, ils ne doivent espérer d'autre fruit de leurs discours, 
que celui de persuader l'inutilité d'un travail, qui blesse assez la paresse naturelle de à 
tous les hommes. Le parti de l'ignorance n'est déjà que trop fort dans un siécle & dans une 
nation qui fait gloire, comme la nótre, de préférer la gentillesse naturelle & les agrémens 
frivoles au mérite solide que l'étude & les occupations sérieuses peuvent donner à l'esprit." 

51 Ibid., 184-85. "Cependant les sciences les plus importantes à l'homme, la morale, la poli- 
tique, l'economie, la médicine, la critique, la jurisprudence sont incapables de cette cer- 
titude identique des démonstrations de Géometrie, elles ont chacune leur dialectique à 
part, comme l'a remarqué M. Leibnits, & leurs démonstrations ne vont jamais qu'à la plus 
grande probabilité; mais cette méme probabilité a une telle force dans ces matieres que 
les esprits raisonnables ne refuseront jamais de s'y soumettre, ce seroit méme détruire ces 
sciences que de vouloir leur appliquer la théorie des combinaisons, sous prétexte que les 
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to liberate fellow historians from the burden of having to offer completely 
accurate representations of the past. History, as a study of human behavior, 
was to have its own standard of proof.52 

For Bougainville, as for Fréret and Souciet, it was a precise and extensive 
knowledge of particulars that distinguished the erudite historian from other 
kinds of scholars. Bougainville maintained that expertise in chronology 
required the highest levels of erudition, extensive familiarity with a wide vari- 
ety of ancient authorities, and the ability to reconcile an infinite number of 
passages in order to cover the entirety of Antiquity.5? He observed an incon- 
sistency between Newton’s method in natural philosophy, where he had pro- 
ceeded from the observation of particular phenomena to the formulation of 
general rules, and his approach to chronology, where he tried to impose and 
inflexible system and make the data adhere to it: 


Instead of examining things in detail, discussing the particular epochs, 
gathering the facts in order [...] combining testimonies with the goal of 
adopting a hypothesis that would arise from the support of monuments; 
in a word, instead of moving towards the goal by a long yet sure path, 
through the ruins of antiquity, he soars; he places himself above the chaos 
and [takes] the point of view that he judges [to be] most appropriate for 
untangling so many confused objects; and from this he establishes rela- 
tions and forms chains [...] with the aid of two general principles which 
he regards as keys to the historical world and the consequences of which 
he accepts no matter how contrary they might be to commonly accepted 
ideas.5+ 


probabilités pouvant se calculer, peuvent être considérées comme des nombres, & qu'il 
est par conséquent facile de déterminer leur rapport.” 

52 For more about levels of certainty in history, see: Matytsin, Specter of Skepticism, 254-58. 

53 Bougainville, “Préface de l'éditeur" li. “Ceux qui s'appliquent à l'Histoire n'en doutent 
pas; & c'est pour eux que j'écris. Mais quel que soit le prix de la Science des temps, il 
est sir qu'elle suppose dans celui qui la posséde un littérature universelle & profonde; 
parce qu'elle tient à toutes les branches de l'érudition, parce qu'elle dépend de la Science 
exacte des faits, de l'examen critique des monumens, de la combinaison d'une infinité 
de passages épars dans tous les Ecrivains: en un mot il est sûr qu'un Chronologiste doit 
embrasser dans ses recherches l'Antiquité toute entiere." 

54 Ibid, lii-liii. "Mais dans son Systéme chronologique, M. Newton prend une route absolu- 
ment différente: il procéde par la Synthése. Au lieu d'examiner les choses en détail, de dis- 
cuter les époques particulieres, de recueillir les faits avec ordre, d'apprécier, de combiner 
les témoignages, dans la vie d'adopter l'Hypothése qui se trouveroit naître du concours 
des monumens; en un mot au lieu de s'acheminer au but par une marche lente, mais 
sure, à travers les ruines de l'Antiquité, il prend l'essor; il se place au-dessus du cahos, 
dans le point de vie qu'il estime le plus propre à lui faire démêler tant d'objets si confus; 
& c'est de-là qu'il entreprend d'en saisir le rapport & d'en former la chaine, en dégageant 
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By adopting such a method, Bougainville noted, Newton formed a chronologi- 
cal system that opposed both material evidence and the accounts of the most 
respected historians. Fréret, by contrast, proceeded “without a system and 
without prejudices” and followed the evidence.55 According to Bougainville's 
comparative analysis of Newton and Fréret with respect to their historical 
methodologies, Fréret appeared to be more of a Newtonian than Newton him- 
self. He appropriated the rhetoric of Newton and his supporters, suggesting 
that if one claimed to be an empiricist, then one had to examine historical 
evidence without prejudices, pre-established assumptions, or a reliance on 
the esprit de système that eighteenth-century thinkers increasingly criticized.56 
Challenged by the Moderns' novel methods, humanist historians like Fréret 
and Bougainville were unwilling to cede the terrain of historical scholarship to 
Newton or any other natural philosopher. 


4 Conclusion 


This particular battle in the Quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns was 
both a debate about the facts of ancient history and a methodological contest 
about the proper way of studying the past. In contradicting the authority of 
ancient historians, neglecting what his contemporaries considered as crucial 
material evidence, and applying purely mathematical approaches to chrono- 
logical investigations, Newton directly challenged those who still championed 
the value of long-established erudite practices for learning about Antiquity. 
Newton's method appeared to overlook authoritative historical accounts and 


l'Histoire du milieu des fables, à l'aide de deux Principes généraux qu'il regarde comme les 
deux clefs du Monde historique, & dont il adopte les conséquences, quelque contraires 
qu'elles puissent étre aux idées communes. Tout se rapporte à ces deux chefs & doit s'y 
soümettre, selon lui. La Chronologie qu'il en déduit n'est pas celle des Ecrivains les plus 
estimables de l'Antiquité; elle est contredite par les monumens; elle supprime des siécles 
entiers; une foule d'objections s'élevent contre elle de toutes parts." 

55 Ibid, liv. "La conduite de M. Fréret dans son ouvrage est la contrepartie de celle de 
M. Newton. Sans avoir adopté d'avance des principes exclusifs, sans Systéme & dés-lors 
sans préjugés, il entre d'un pas ferme dans cette carriere obscure: il en suit les détours [...]. 
Ainsi défendant contre M. Newton Chronologiste, la Chronologie fondée sur les anciens 
monumens, il employe à la maintenir cette méme Analyse, dont M. Newton Géométre 
avoit scu se servir avec tant de succés dans sa Physique céleste, mais qu'il avoit abandon- 
née dans son Ouvrage sur l'Histoire.” 

56 For more on debates about the esprit de système see: Jeffrey D. Burson, “An Intellectual 
Genealogy of the Revolt against the ‘Esprit de système’: From the Renaissance to the Early 
Enlightenment, Historical Reflections/Réflexions Historiques 44, no. 2 (2018): 22-45. For 
more on the reception of Newtonianism in France, see J. B. Shank, The Newton Wars and 
the Beginning of the French Enlightenment (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2008). 
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to neglect material evidence in favor of mathematics and natural philosophy. 
His French opponents were unsettled by his revisions to chronology, and they 
questioned the techniques he had deployed to get his results. Scholars at the 
Académie des inscriptions thought that their craft was being imperiled by what 
they saw as Newton’s radically modern approach to the study of history. 

For Newton, the regularity of the natural laws and the universality of human 
nature were constants to be employed in historical research. One could con- 
struct general laws of history and then apply them to examining periods for 
which direct evidence was contradictory or unavailable. Such assumptions 
would also lead to the increased application of natural philosophical methods 
to the study of human behaviors and to the emergence of fields such as eco- 
nomics during the 1700s. For Fréret, Souciet, Bougainville, and their colleagues, 
historical scholarship still required the knowledge of particular events and con- 
tingent circumstances that could only be reliably gathered from written testi- 
monies or inferred from material evidence. Skeptical of the Moderns’ claims of 
intellectual superiority and their attempts to use novel, untested approaches 
to explorations of the past, many of the academicians condemned Newton’s 
revision of ancient chronology. The members of the Académie des inscriptions 
saw themselves as the guardians of humanist philological practices and eru- 
dite methods of textual criticism that had been developed over numerous gen- 
erations, that had withstood the test of time, and that offered what they saw as 
the only legitimate access to the wisdom and history of the ancients. 

Nevertheless, the academicians did not completely oppose all changes 
to historical scholarship. Fréret himself admitted that historians needed to 
apply the esprit philosophique to the examination of facts and to rely on “the 
same procedure that philosophers employ in the search for natural truths.”5” 
Erudition needed to be guided by the esprit philosophique, because without 
such guidance it would “digress and lose itself” in an aimless search for minu- 
tia, he argued.58 Frerét's fellow academician Louis Jouard de la Nauze called 
for a conciliatory relationship between the arts and the sciences in a discourse 


57 Fréret, "Réflexions sur l'étude des anciennes histoires,” 152. "La vraie critique n'est autre 
chose, que cet esprit philosophique appliqué à la discussion des faits: elle suit dans leur 
examen le méme procédé que les Philosophes employent dans la recherche des vérités 
naturelles. La justesse du raisonnement s'applique à toutes sortes de faits, elle n'est point 
bornée aux seuls phénoménes de la nature.” 

58 Nicolas Fréret, “Vues générales sur l'origine & le mélange des anciennes nations, & sur 
la maniére d'étudier leur histoire,” Histoire de l'Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, 
avec Mémoires de littérature tirez des registres de l'Académie royale des inscriptions et belles- 
lettres 18 (1753): 49. "On procède sans méthode, ou l'on se sert de méthodes vicieuses: il est 
certain cependant que l'érudition ne suffit pas pour réussir dans une étude si difficile; et 
que si l'esprit philosophique ne la conduit dans sa marche, elle s'égare et se perd. Toutes 
les sciences, tous les arts ont leurs principes: ceux qu'on s'agit ici, sont en petit nombre; 
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delivered in 1735. While men of letters pursued “varied erudition that is full of 

pleasantries,’ he noted, the partisans of the exact sciences sought “more ele- 

vated knowledge that has a more sensible utility.”5? De la Nauze insisted that 
the letters and the sciences should have nothing to fear from each other, and 
he observed that an intimate connection between the two fields of knowledge 
had resulted in the flourishing of both during Antiquity. He claimed that com- 
bining the two domains would be mutually beneficial: the belles-lettres could 
lend elegance and grace to natural philosophy, while, in turn, borrowing the 
esprit philosophique, “without which erudition is a chaos."60 

Despite such calls for reconciliation, however, disciplinary divisions would 
become more pronounced over the course of the eighteenth century. The clash 
between Newton’s proto-scientific vision of history and the erudite approaches 

of the scholars at the Académie des inscriptions signaled the beginnings of a 

methodological schism that would become more pronounced over time. This 

dispute was occurring at a moment of increasing disciplinary specialization. 

While the arts and letters started to definitively split off from the exact or natu- 

ral sciences, a new field of human or social sciences, with its own assumptions, 

practices, and methods — informed by natural philosophy and mathematics — 
was beginning to emerge.9! These methodological debates thus foreshadowed 
intradisciplinary transformations as a result of which history would begin to 
lead its uncomfortable double life as a discipline with one foot in the humani- 
ties and another in the social sciences. 
mais simple, féconds, trés-étendus & capables de jeter un grand jour sur des questions 
importantes." 

59 Louis Jouard de la Nauze, "Des rapports que les belles-lettres & les sciences on entr’elles,” 
Mémoires de littérature tirez des registres de l'Académie royale des inscriptions et belles- 
lettres 13 (1740): 372. "Les Lettres & les Sciences partagent d'ordinaire les gens d'étude en 
deux classes différentes. Les uns donnent dans une érudition variée & pleine d'aménité, 
ce sont les gens de Lettres; les autres s'attachent à des connoissances plus relevées & 
d'une utilité plus sensible, ce sont les partisans des Sciences." 

60 Ibid., 377. “Elles ont paru jusqu'ici sentir parfaitement l'étendue de leurs obligations; l'une 
transporte chaque jour dans ses Ouvrages de Physique, tout ce que les Belles-Lettres ont 
de plus élégant & de plus gracieux; l'autre emprunte d'elle à son tour cet esprit philo- 
sophique, sans lequel l'érudition est un cahos, & le discours un vain étalage de mots 
frivoles. Telle est donc la dépendance mutuelle des Lettres & des Sciences; elles ne 
peuvent se passer les unes des autres.” 

61 For more on the history of the social sciences, see: Keith Michael Baker, Condorcet: 
From Natural Philosophy to Social Mathematics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1975), 197-263; Christopher Fox, Roy Porter, and Robert Wokler, eds. Inventing Human 
Science: Eighteenth-Century Domains (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1995); 
Johan Heilbron, Lars Magnusson, and Bjórn Wittrock, eds., The Rise of the Social Sciences 
and the Formation of Modernity (Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1998); Turner, 
Philology, 381-86. 


PART 3 


Aesthetics 


CHAPTER 5 


Questioning Homer’s Iliad: Different Perceptions 
of the Ancient World in the Pages of the Nouveau 
Mercure Galant 


David D. Reitsam 


The answer to the question “What is beauty?” changed radically in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when the modern concept of aesthetics was born. 
From then onwards, there no longer was a universally accepted rule stating 
whether an artistic performance is beautiful or not. Subjectivity rapidly gained 
in importance as it replaced the old idea of timeless ideals typical, for instance, 
of French classicism. This development already divided the Republic of Letters 
in France during the famous Quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns in the 
late seventeenth century and it was one of the major issues in the Quarrel of 
Homer in the early eighteenth century. 

The Quarrel of Homer pitted Anne Dacier against Houdar de La Motte, who 
disagreed on the question of how to translate Homer's Iliad. From a twenty- 
first-century perspective, Dacier's version, published in 1711, may not be a com- 
pletely accurate translation, but overall Dacier stuck very closely, for many of 
her contemporaries too closely, to the Greek text. La Motte, who, not knowing 
Greek, had to rely on existing French translations, tried to improve Homer's 
Iliad by presenting a largely modified version of the epic. Unsurprisingly, 
Dacier disliked La Motte's version and she wrote a straightforward critique: 
Des causes de la corruption du goát. In this way, in 1715, she started the cultural 
debate best known as the Quarrel of Homer. Before Dacier's and La Motte's 
reconciliation in April 1716, nine well-known scholars such as Jean Boivin and 
Jean Terrasson published books on the matter, and the leading French periodi- 
cals of the time — the scholarly Journal des scavans and the pro-Modern, more 
popular Nouveau Mercure galant — took part in the dispute as well.! Was it only 
about aesthetics and beautiful literature? Some scholars seem to think so, for 
example Simon-Augustin Irailh. When he published his Querelles littéraires in 


1 For more information on the Quarrel of Homer see Noémi Hepp, Homére en France au 
XVIIe siècle (Paris: Klincksieck, 1968), 629-755; Julie Boch, Les dieux désenchantés (Paris: 
Champion, 2002), 121-192. For the periodicals of the period, see Jean Sgard, ed., Dictionnaire 
des journaux 1600-1789, http:/ /dictionnaire-journaux.gazettesi8e.fr/. 
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1761, he included the Quarrel of Homer in the chapter about poetry. Recent 
research, however, contests such one-sided interpretations. Joan DeJean and 
Rotraud von Kulessa, for instance, support the view that the quarrels of the 
period are multidimensional and addressed many different issues in the fields 
of politics, aesthetics, ideology, and society.” 

In order to understand how contemporaries saw the Quarrel of Homer, 
its reception should be examined. Rereading the Nouveau Mercure galant — 
which, unlike the Journal des scavans, reviewed the latest publications with lit- 
tle delay - can deepen our understanding of the Quarrel of Homer, especially 
in combination with an analysis of the different perceptions of the ancient 
world in the journal, a key issue in the cultural disputes of the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries. This chapter therefore focuses on the question 
of how the ancient world is used by the contributors to the Nouveau Mercure 
galant to conceptualize central ideas of the Quarrel of Homer, concerning, for 
instance, aesthetics or the geometrical method.? Three different ways of per- 
ceiving the ancient world and its relation to the present of the early eighteenth 
century are analyzed in this chapter. The first section shows how the Ancients 
tried to develop new aesthetic concepts based on Greek and Latin writers. 
Next, some examples of Moderns distancing themselves from ancient literary 
models are presented. Finally, the narrative function of the ancient world is 
discussed: references to Antiquity were employed as illustrations in stories and 
were used to promote philosophical ideas. 


1 Good Literature and Aesthetics Based on Ancient Writers 


The Ancients who published in the Nouveau Mercure galant had clear ideas 
about the bon goût and they tended to contrast the golden age of French clas- 
sicism with their decadent contemporaries. In the November 1714 issue of 
the Nouveau Mercure galant, a Mademoiselle de ** criticizes current theater 
plays by contrasting the Parisian Foire de Saint Laurent to the works of Molière, 
Corneille, and Racine. In a letter to a friend she denounces the bad taste of 


2 Simon-Augustin Irailh, Querelles littéraires, 4 vols. (Paris: Durand, 1761), 2:285-319; Joan 
DeJean, Ancients against Moderns (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1997), 7-10; Rotraud 
von Kulessa, “La Querelle de La Princesse de Clèves jadis et naguère ou réflexions sur la notion 
de ‘Querelle’ en littérature" in L’urbanité entre sociabilité et querelle: Textes de sociabilité du 
XVI? siècle jusqu'à la Révolution française, ed. Maximilian Gróne and Rotraud von Kulessa 
(Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 2013), 124-25. 

3 Theso-called geometrical method is closely linked to rationality and based on Cartesian phi- 
losophy. For more information see Larry Norman, The Shock of the Ancient: Literature and 
History in Early Modern France (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2011), 154-58. 
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the early eighteenth century and laments that the “bon goût, which was such a 
great example of the reign of Louis the Great"^ was practically lost. The same 
idea is expressed more poetically one month later. This time, a poem featured 
in the journal places Moliére on the level of the Roman authors Plautus and 
Terence. After having seen a poor comedy, Le Févre de Fontenay, who would 
later become very close to the Modern party, pretends to remember a poem that 
mourns the death of all three writers and therewith, the loss of the bon goût.5 
By presenting the great French authors of the 1660s and 1670s as examples of 
good literature, Mademoiselle de ** and Le Févre de Fontenay highlight the so- 
called doctrine classique, based on Greek and Latin scholars of Antiquity. In so 
doing, both encourage imitation of the writers of the ancient world. 

This idea is expressed more clearly in the Nouveau Mercure galant of 
July 1714. Using the well-known metaphor of the bee, Jean-Antoine du Cerceau 
explains that the sources of good literature are to be found “in France, Rome, 
and Greece.”6 In his Apologie D.P.D.C., he even describes the characteristics of 
a good imitation: “And imitate, of an author from whom she [my Muse] bor- 
rows the style/nothing except what is good./We profit from his talents without 
risk/even if he is evil, villainous, hypocrite”? Obviously, du Cerceau is neither 
interested in the personality, nor in the life of the writers whom he selects as 
his models, but only in their writing skills. In his opinion, these are manifest 
in their texts and, thus, can be studied as well as imitated. Francois Fénelon, 
one of the leading intellectuals of the time, was also familiar with this method. 
In his Lettre à l'Académie, he recommends the regular consultation of ancient 
Roman and Greek writers: “I swear that it would be dangerous to imitate the 
Moderns, if that would induce one to despise the ancients and to neglect the 
study of them.”® 


4 Hardouin Le Févre de Fontenay, ed., Nouveau Mercure galant, 29 vols. (Paris: Daniel Jollet 
[May 1714-October 1716], Pierre Ribou [May 1714-February 1715], Gilles Lamesle [May- 
July 1714], J. Lamesle [February 1715- October 1716], 17141716), vol. of November 1714, 173: “bon 
goust qui a tant illustré le Regne de Loüis le Grand.” All translated quotations are my own 
translation. The original quotations are taken unaltered. For greater clarity, I will not mark 
every misspelling. The Nouveau Mercure galant is referenced as NMG. In order to avoid confu- 
sion, I do not distinguish here between the different, often anonymous contributors to the 
journal. 

5 NMG,December 1714, 8-9. 

6 NMG, July 1714, 138-39: “en France, à Rome & dans la Grece” 

7 NMG, July 1714, 140: “Et d'un auteur dont elle [ma Muse] prend le ton, /N'imite rien que ce qu'il 
a de bon./Qu'il soit méchant, scelerat, hypocrite,/De ses talens sans risque l'on profite." 

8 Francois Fénelon, Lettre sur les occupations de l'Académie française, suivie des lettres de 
Lamotte et de Fénelon, ed. M. E. Despois (Paris: Ch. Delagrave, 1897), 91—116, 94: ‘J'avoue que 
l'émulation des modernes seroit dangereuse, si elle se tournoit à mépriser les anciens, et à 
négliger de les étudier.” 
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But the Ancient party did not limit itself to mere name-dropping or book 
recommendations; it also engaged in a battle of ideas. In June 1714, for exam- 
ple, another poem of Jean-Antoine du Cerceau is presented, the Critique du 
Parnasse, containing the following idea: “The bon goût and the good manners/ 
radiate simplicity/[...] One should emulate nature.’ Unfortunately, at least in 
his opinion, many authors do not respect this ideal. According to du Cerceau, 
his contemporaries rather tend to deform their texts without being innovative: 
"But by overburdening the scene,/One will spoil the painting/And by desir- 
ing to produce an excessively beautiful portrait/One fashions the face into a 
grimace.”!° The same anonymous writer also deplores the uniformity of literary 
production of the eighteenth century, caused by “a blind and mad pride"! One 
month later, du Cerceau renews this criticism. He observes that many are quick 
to imitate a successful author, and he gives the example of the popular odes of 
a certain La Mothe.” Confronted with this monotony, he prefers to stick to his 
own style which he characterizes as “simple and naive.” In November 1714, 
Mademoiselle de ** expresses a similar point of view and considers “simple 
nature" the most important ingredient of good literature. Moreover, she adds 
a critique of the modern style. In her opinion, the mediocrity associated with 
the Moderns is “boring” and “insipid.” 

This constant praise of natural simplicity is certainly reminiscent of Nicolas 
Boileau and his famous translation of Longinus’ Peri hypsous which was pub- 
lished in 1674 under the title Traité du sublime. And indeed, in the Nouveau 
Mercure galant, the Ancients appreciate the French scholar. For example, 
in June 1714, du Cerceau blames the decadence of French literature on the 
absence of a good “Provost [like Boileau].”!5 He worships the famous Ancient 


9 NMG, June 1714, 190: “Le bon goût & la politesse/Brilloient dans la simplicité/[...] On 
emprunte de la nature.” 

10 NMG, June 1714, 193-94: “Mais à charger trop le tableau,/On vient à gâter la peinture/Et 
voulant le portrait trop beau/On fait grimacer la figure.” 

11 NMG, June 1714, 173: “un aveugle & fol orgiieil,’ 

12 Talking about a certain La Mothe could point to Francois Fénelon whose complete name 
was Francois de Salignac de La Mothe-Fénelon. But there is no possibility to prove nor to 
refute this thesis as many manuscripts which were never printed circulated in the salons 
of early modern France. See Martine Poulain, review of Écrire aux XVII* et XVIII* siècles: 
Genése de textes littéraires et philosophiques, ed. Jean-Louis Lebrave and Almuth Grésillon, 
Bulletin des bibliothèques de France, no. 3 (2001): 117, http://bbf.enssib.fr/consulter/ 
bbf-2001-03-0117-003. 

13 NMG, July 1714, 130: “simple & naïf” 

14 NMG, November 1714, 194 and 178: "simple nature,” “boring” and “insipid.” 

15 NMG, June 1714, 203: “Prevost [comme Boileau]." 
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because of his fight against the excesses of modern literature.6 Mademoiselle 
de ** also mentions Boileau. She probably knows him and his predilections 
well because she reminds her readers of Boileau’s enthusiasm for Moliére's 
Misanthrope." Even the term "sublime" features in the Nouveau Mercure 
galant. Jean-Antoine du Cerceau uses it to explain his aesthetic ideas.!? 

The many references to Boileau are no surprise. Like the Ancient party in the 
Nouveau Mercure galant, the translator of the Traité du sublime defends sim- 
plicity and naivety and emphasizes their ability to touch the reader: "Because 
it [the sublime] does not really persuade, but it delights, it transports, and it 
produces in us a certain admiration mixed with astonishment and surprise.”!9 
Since the contributors to the Nouveau Mercure galant are very unlikely to have 
known ancient Greek, few of them would have been able to study the origi- 
nal version of Longinus' work. But, as the translation, the Traité du sublime, 
was well received and widely discussed in the late seventeenth century, it is 
likely that they had read or at least were familiar with the theoretical work 
of Boileau, who updated the ideas of the Greek scholar — even if he, as Larry 
Norman points out, "turned the traditional reading of Longinus' work [...] on 
its head.”2° Thus, in the Nouveau Mercure galant, referring to the ancient world 
seemed to be a productive and popular way to criticize modern authors by 
proposing an alternative literary model. 

Boileau's popularity is mirrored by the bad reputation of Anne Dacier. 
Except for the Dame d'érudition antique, who quotes Dacier's Iliad, the Ancient 
contributors to the Nouveau Mercure galant prefer Boileau's more progressive 
approach. For example, they do not consider theological allegories a proper 
way of defending ancient writers, especially Homer, because there often 
existed many contradictory interpretations of any single passage.?! On this 
point, the Ancient contributors to the Nouveau Mercure galant prefer Jean 
Boivin or Fénelon, other well-known defenders of Homer's writings. In his 
correspondence with Houdar de La Motte, Fénelon formulates the same ideas 


16 NMG, June 1714, 199. In this text, one example for the criticized “mauvais goût” is La Pucelle, 
a modern epic written by Jean Chapelain. 

17 NMG, November 1714, 191. 

18 NMG, July 1714, 130. 

19 Nicolas Boileau, Œuvres diverses du sieur D*** avec le Traité du sublime ou du merveilleux 
dans le discours, traduit du grec de Longin (Paris: Denys Thierry, 1674), in the part "Traité 
du sublime,’ 5: “Car il [le sublime] ne persuade pas proprement, mais il ravit, il transporte, 
& produit en nous une certaine admiration meslée d'estonnement & de surprise." 

20 Norman, Shock, 186. 

21 Ibid., 182. 
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as the Ancients of the Nouveau Mercure galant. He criticizes “the uniformity” 
of the modern style and praises “the simplicity of ancient mores.”22 

Unfortunately, however, the Ancients who published poems and other arti- 
cles in the Nouveau Mercure galant failed to clearly define the abstract concepts 
they used to evaluate literature and to criticize their contemporaries. Apart 
from largely ignoring the problem of “historic realism,"7? they were thus unable 
to form a coherent idea of the sublime. According to Théodore A. Litman, this 
was a typical problem of the Ancient party in the seventeenth century. While 
intellectuals like Boileau and le pére Rapin introduced the concept of the 
sublime, they did not dare to question the theoretical frame of the doctrine 
classique.** This inner struggle, for instance, is present in the contribution of 
Mademoiselle de **. She refuses to link the terms bon goût and sentiment, rather 
arguing that good taste is a “perfect match of mind and reason.”?5 Meanwhile, 
other contributors tend to ignore these rules. Like Fénelon,”® Jean-Antoine du 
Cerceau, the author of the Apologie D.P.D.C., demands more liberty for writers 
and poets: “But why would rhyming, as I have done,/be such a horrible crime?/ 
You write what you like in prose,/Why would I not do the same in verse?/Can a 
feeling that respects itself/turn bad once it rhymes?"27 

The examples given in this first section, indicating the impossibility of pro- 
viding clear definitions, illustrate how the Ancient contributors to the Nouveau 
Mercure galant formulated quite innovative ideas, but failed to shape the 
debate. Already in 1968, Noémi Hepp described the problem: "Then, it should 
be noted that the Ancients [...] did not find the means of expression they 
would have needed to effectively oppose their adversaries. [...] They came too 


22 Fénelon, Lettre, 120-22: "l'uniformité" and “la simplicité des mœurs antiques.” The con- 
tributions to the debate of Fénelon are essential; especially his interest in the nature 
must be emphasized. Arnaldo Pizzorusso, for example, writes that Fénelon does not 
distinguish between arts and nature, Arnaldo Pizzorusso, La poetica di Fénelon (Milan: 
Feltrinelli, 1959), 36. 

23 Leading Moderns, such as Boivin, Longepierre and even Dacier, distinguish literature 
from history. They call not "for an exact rendering of the chronology of events [...]. They 
wish for poetry to capture the essential differences in values and customs that not only 
define a culture, but, more crucially to the literary project, shape moral motivations and 
mold passions." Norman, Shock, 210. 

24 Théodore A. Litman, Le sublime en France (Paris: A. G. Nizet, 1971), 238. 

25 NMG, November 1714, 174: “parfait accord de l'esprit avec la raison." 

26 Litman, Sublime, 223-25. 

27 NMG, July 1714, 123-24: "Mais quoy rimer ainsi que je l'ay fait,/Est-ce aprés tout un si grave 
forfait?/Vous écrivez ce qu'il vous plait en prose,/N'osay-je en vers faire la méme chose?/ 
Un sentiment par lui-méme estimé/Est-il mauvais quand il devient rimé?" 
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early to be heard by ‘a generation dedicated to the reign of reason.”28 Hepp is 
very precise. The Ancient party was not just struggling with itself, but also with 
a truly self-confident opponent: the Moderns who perceived the ancient world 
differently, and who, consequently, developed other ideas about good litera- 
ture and aesthetics in the pages of the Nouveau Mercure galant. 


2 The Moderns' Rejection of Ancient Models 


The publication of Des causes de la corruption du goût by Anne Dacier marked 
the peak of the Quarrel of Homer. In 1715, the Nouveau Mercure galant treated 
it in eleven out of twelve issues in which aesthetics was a prominent topic. At 
first glance, a significant and even somewhat surprising parallel between the 
Ancient and Modern parties can be noted. Not only did the Moderns continue 
to appreciate the ancient world, but some even applauded Greek and Latin 
writers and philosophers. In the Nouveau Mercure galant of March 1715, for 
example, Jean-Frangois de Pons defends Aristotle against allegations of being 
a charlatan and also calls Homer a great genius.?? The same idea is expressed 
by an anonymous author who claims, in February 1715: "Regardless of the cen- 
tury in which his destiny would have placed him, [...] Homer would always 
have been the first poet of that century."?? The unknown writer then quotes the 
Roman rhetorician Quintilian to strengthen his argument.?! 

This attitude stands in sharp contrast to other Moderns, such as l'abbé 
d'Aubignac and Charles Perrault. In his Paralléle des Anciens et des Modernes, 
the latter doubts whether Homer even existed.?? Compared to the first big 
clash between the Ancients and the Moderns in the late seventeenth century, 
the arguments of the leading Moderns in the Quarrel of Homer were more 
nuanced and their attacks more sophisticated.?? This can also be seen in the 
pages of the Nouveau Mercure galant, since the Modern contributors to the 
periodical adapted and reproduced theses and arguments clearly inspired by 


28 Hepp, Homère en France, 750-51: "Il faut noter ensuite que les Anciens [...] n'ont pas 
trouvé les moyens d'expression qu'il leur aurait fallu pour s'opposer efficacement à leurs 
adversaires. [...] [Ils sont venus] trop tôt pour être entendu par ‘une génération vouée au 
règne de la raison." 

29 NMG, March 1715, 25 and 38-39. 

30 NMG, February 1715, 81: “[D]ans quelque siècle ou sa destinée leut placé, [...] [Homère] 
auroit toüjours été le premier Poéte de ce siècle” 

31 NMG, February 1715, 231-32. 

32 Charles Perrault, Parallèle des Anciens et des Modernes, 4 vols. (Paris, 1688-1697), 3:44. 

33 Hepp, Homère en France, 662-63. 
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the latest publications of Houdar de La Motte. Especially Hardouin Le Févre de 
Fontenay adhered closely to the views of the famous member of the Académie 
française. Both his critique of Jean Boivin’s Apologie d'Homére et bouclier 
dAchille in August 1715 and his review of Etienne Fourmont's Examen pacifique 
in December 1715 are based primarily on La Motte's Discours sur Homére.9^ 
This affinity also explains why the praise of Homer in the Nouveau Mercure 
galant should not be overestimated. The Moderns' respect for the ancient 
Greek writer is merely a limited concession that precedes a severe critique of 
his works in particular and of the aesthetic ideals of the Ancients in general. 
Arguably, the Moderns used Homer's Iliad as a counterexample of the bon 
goût. According to them, contemporary writers should avoid the errors Homer 
made and stop imitating his major epic. One of the fiercest critics of Homer in 
the Nouveau Mercure galant is Pons. In the March 1715 issue, he deems Homer's 
work a beautiful monster, despite his respect for the Greek author. In his opin- 
ion, the Iliad is boring and absurd.?* One month later, an anonymous writer 
develops a more elaborate critique. In a well-constructed parallel opposing 
two high society ladies, he denounces the gods and heroes of the Greek epic: 
"These Gods who beat their wives and who flee from men [...]. This hero so 
proud and so terrible, sulking in his vessel after he looked on while they took 
away his mistress, without doing anything but laying his hand on the hilt of 
his sword, doesn't all this look like some descendant from the awkward side."36 
Other Modern writers join in by comparing the heroes of the Iliad to cry- 
ing children?’ or by describing the Greek gods as despicable and ridiculous.?? 
Furthermore, Homer's narrative techniques are criticized. In the Nouveau 
Mercure galant of August 1715, Le Févre de Fontenay is very clear on this point: 
“Why [...] go over the same thing twice or three times. [...] to see the same 
passages appear again; let us be honest: what can he [the reader] feel about 
it? Surprise, magic, delight? [...] None of all that, he yawns, lies down, falls 
asleep.'?? And in September 1715, Pons renews his attack against Homer. In this 
issue of the Nouveau Mercure galant, he publishes a letter about the Quarrel 


34 NMG, August 1715, 80-143 and NMG, supplement to the NMG of December 1715. 

35 NMG, March 1715, 37-38. 

36 NMG, April 1715, 176-77: “[C]es Dieux qui battent leurs femmes & qui fuient devant les 
hommes [...]. Ce Heros si fier & si terrible qui va bouder dans son Vaisseau, aprés s'étre 
laissé ôter sa Maistresse, sans faire autre chose que de porter la main sur la garde de son 
épée, tout cela n’a-t-il point l'air d'estre quelque descendant du costé gauche.” 

37  NMG,]June 1715, 162. 

38 NMG, February 1715, 175-76. 

39 NMG, August 1715, 94-95: “[PJourquoy [...] revoir deux & 3. fois la méme chose. [...] de 
revoir paroitre les mémes figures; de bonne foy que sent-il [le lecteur] pour lors, est-ce 
surprise, enchantement, ravissement, [...] point du tout, il baille, il s'étend, s'endort” 
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of Homer. To this more theoretical text, the French scholar adds a poem of 
unknown authorship. The anonymous poet denounces "these long speeches 
that are repeated" and he describes the Iliad as cold as well as opposed to the 
ideal of the bienséance.^? The common readers of the Nouveau Mercure galant 
are also severe critics. In the issue of September 1715, one writes that reading 
Homer lulls one to sleep*! and, in October 1715, another anonymous contrib- 
utor claims that only La Motte's imitation of the Iliad is an interesting read, 
whereas the original lacks beauty.*? 

The rejection of the Iliad and the dissociation from the aesthetic ideals of 
the Ancients are evident: good literature should neither be absurd nor cold. 
According to the Moderns, it should adhere to the social conventions of the siè- 
cle de Louis le Grand which include bienséance, vraisemblance and galanterie. In 
their opinion, it is obvious that a god or a hero who cries bitterly does not cor- 
respond to these values. While the Moderns often constructed their aesthetic 
ideals in opposition to Homer's vices, they also developed their ideas in a more 
positive way. For instance, an anonymous contributor to the Nouveau Mercure 
galant of February 1715 praises the Modern style by arguing that good litera- 
ture should be reasonable and in accordance with the taste of its century.*? In 
order to respect this ideal, writers are invited to correct ancient texts in their 
own imitations "by suppressing certain traits that revolt our mores or that hurt 
the vraisemblance."^* 

The unknown author of the afore-mentioned parallel that was published 
in the Nouveau Mercure galant of April 1715 also defends the new literary 
genres of his time. In his theoretical work, he links operas and novels to the bon 
goût of the Moderns and claims the superiority of early eighteenth-century 
authors.# The lady representing the Modern party in this parallel deems the 
new genres more useful than the old ones: “But I am not sure whether our 
Moderns were wrong to discover something useful in paintings which are not 
only designed for the pleasure-of the eyes, and whether they should not, when 
they show us men as they are, rather have represented them as they should 
be, since their own century, happier than the earlier ones, has provided them 
with sufficient examples of this, or at least with the notions of dignity and 


40 NMG, September 1715, 141 ("[c]es longs discours que l'on repéte") and 139-40. 

41 NMG, September 1715, 157. 

42 NMG, October 1715, 101-10. 

43 NMG, February 1715, 175 and 178. 

44 NMG, February 1715, 178: “en supprimant certains traits qui revoltent nos mœurs ou qui 
blessent la vrai-semblance.” 

45 NMG, April 1715, 165. 
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delicacy.’*6 The anonymous contributor to the Nouveau Mercure galant puts it 
unequivocally. On the one hand, he claims the moral supremacy of his time, 
and, on the other hand, he reproduces a classical argument by proclaiming the 
primacy of philosophy over poetry.*” Obviously, one did not need to be famil- 
iar with the works of Plato and Aristotle in the original to express these ideas. 
Charles Perrault, for instance, had already dealt with the question to a large 
extent in 1674 by defending an updated version of Quinault's Alcestis.#8 

Other texts in the Nouveau Mercure galant refer to moral progress as well. 
While Moderns considered ancient heroes to be brutal and violent, they 
defended the galanterie and the social model of the galant homme not only 
in theoretical, but also in practical ways. Often, however, they did so without 
referring to the Quarrel of Homer. Clear examples are the numerous love sto- 
ries that can be found in Le Févre de Fontenay's periodical, which illustrate the 
modern way of writing and expressing feelings.*? For example, one story pub- 
lished in the October 1715 issue of the Nouveau Mercure galant claims to differ 
greatly from traditional tales. In a preface, the anonymous author reminds his 
readers of the usual heroic and often violent deeds of the protagonists of these 
stories.5° Then, he concludes his introduction: “Thanks to time, which destroys 
everything, and to very wise reflections, we have now simplified all these man- 
ners. Today, beautiful ladies can go all over the world without too many cer- 
emonies and they happily meet on the main roads, like pilgrims. This is just a 
recent example among a thousand."*! This is no understatement. The following 
story praises the amour tendre and its male protagonist does not have to kill a 
dangerous dragon to prove his valor or to conquer his lady. On the contrary, 
love is based on mutual understanding and trust.5? Its approach is reminiscent 


46 NMG, April 1715, 169-70: "[M Jais je ne scay si nos Modernes ont eu tort de tracer quelque 
chose d'utile dans des peintures qui ne sont pas faites seulement pour le plaisir des yeux, 
& si en montrant les hommes tels qu'ils sont, ils n'ont pas dû les representer quelque- 
fois tels qu'ils doivent étre, quand leur siecle plus heureux que les premiers, a fourni des 
exemples, ou du moins des idées de dignité & de delicatesse." 

47 Werner Sóffing, Deskriptive und normative Bestimmungen in der Poetik des Aristoteles 
(Amsterdam: Grüner, 1981), 11-13. 

48 Norman, Shock, 176-77. 

49 Dejean, Ancients against Moderns, 10-15. 

50 NMG, October 1715, 24-27. 

51 NMG, October 1715, 27-28: "On a, grace au temps qui détruit tout, & à des reflexions fort 
sages, bien abregé maintenant toutes ces facons. Aujourd’huy les belles courent le monde 
sans tant de ceremonies, & se rencontrent heureusement sur les grandes routes, comme 
des Pelerins. En voicy un exemple recent entre mille.’ 

52 NMG, October 1715, 46-47 and 54-56. 
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of Madame de La Fayette's La Princesse de Cléves, considered by many to be the 
first modern psychological novel.53 

To sum up, the Moderns clearly proposed a different model of good litera- 
ture than the Ancients. By harshly attacking Homer and his Iliad, they rejected 
not only one ancient author, but all Greek and Latin writers. The already men- 
tioned contributor to the Nouveau Mercure galant of February 1715 is clear 
on that point: "Today, this quarrel is revived between Madame Dacier and 
Monsieur de la Motte. Nevertheless, it is not only about how much honor is 
due to Homer: but that which is decided with regards to the greatest of poets 
and most remote of us, will serve as a rule for our other ancestors.'5^ The 
Moderns criticized especially the immorality of the ancients' protagonists and 
the defaults of their storytelling. These demands were not an invention of the 
contributors to Le Févre de Fontenay's periodical; they can be found, for exam- 
ple, in the theoretical works of Charles Perrault or Houdar de La Motte, too. 
According to Noémi Hepp, these examples illustrate how the Moderns tried 
to establish aesthetic rules inspired by the acceptance of social manners and 
rationality, or, to be more specific, Cartesian philosophy: like the sciences, liter- 
ature, theatre, and all other arts should be subject to the criterion of progress.55 


3 The Ancient World as an Element of Storytelling 


It has been shown that the Moderns, particularly those contributing to the 
Nouveau Mercure galant, rejected Greek and Latin writers as a legitimate basis 
for contemporary literature. Obviously, they did not perceive the ancient 
world as the ultimate and unsurpassable golden age. One question, however, 
remains: was there any place left for Antiquity in the pages and on the stages 
of the early eighteenth century? A quick reading suggests that the ancient 
world did not disappear completely. Some stories inspired by modern litera- 
ture used, for example, references to the ancient world as illustrations. One 
example is the poem L’Excocu: Nouvelle historique, which was published in 
the Nouveau Mercure galant of March 1716. It surprises by the metaphoric use 


53  Marie-Madelaine de La Fayette, La Princesse de Cléves, ed. Philippe Sellier (Paris: Le Livre 
de Poche, 1999), and Kulessa, “Querelle,” 126. 

54 NMG, February 1715, 171-72: “Cette querelle se renouvelle aujourd'huy entre Madame 
Dacier & Monsieur de la Motte. Il ne s'agit neanmoins encore, que de fixer les honneurs 
dûs à Homere: Mais ce qui sera decidé en faveur du plus grand des Poétes & du plus reculé 
de nous, servira de regle pour nos autres ayeuls.” 

55 Hepp, Homére en France, 746-47. 
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of Venus, a Greek goddess, and of Medusa, a mythological monster.59 Clearly, 
the ancient world is not criticized, nor compared to early eighteenth-century 
France, but only used to illustrate the narrative. In other contributions, the 
ancient world is not only an important element of illustration and storytelling, 
but also a vehicle to promote philosophical ideas. Almost like Fontenelle who 
confronted ancient and modern deceased in his Nouveaux dialogues des morts 
to defend his convictions, Modern contributors to the Nouveau Mercure galant 
produced pieces in which fictive figures inspired by ancient mythology play 
decisive roles and discuss the Quarrel. 

The ancient world provided, for example, a framework to defend aesthetic 
ideas. In the Nouveau Mercure galant of April 1715, an author, who hid behind 
the undecipherable pseudonym Akakentreke, published the poem Arrest du 
conseil dApollon. His sympathies are with the Moderns and Houdar de La 
Motte, who is defended in this text. Akakentreke produced a fictional world 
in which the Académie francaise is replaced by the “court of Muses” and mes- 
sengers of Apollo attend taverns. They even get drunk and this circumstance 
gives Akakentreke the chance to discover an apparently classified piece of 
information:* the rejection of Anne Dacier's version of the Iliad by Apollo and 
the muses. Like many Moderns who did not understand ancient Greek, the fic- 
tive Apollo makes no distinction between the original epic and the translation 
into French by Dacier. He takes sides: "Not waiting for Houdart's answer to this 
dull narrative, /if he deigns to give one;/Phoebus in his council, judging the two 
authors,/said that the Iliad was very badly written,/and that, despite the cries 
of its fervent admirers,/its three thousand years constitute its sole merit. From 
now on, La Motte could rejoice in the honors awarded to sublime poets."58 

Apparently, Apollo does not even listen to La Motte's defence of his version 
of the Iliad. This means Apollo's judgment is based solely on the quality of the 
texts and not on the reputation of their authors — a common argument of the 
Moderns, see, for example, the contributions of Jean-Francois de Pons. This 
scholar regularly promotes critical thinking in the Nouveau Mercure galant. In 
the issue of March 1715, he writes: “No, Monsieur, no, do not betray your reason, 
dare to think for yourself and don't follow orders from those stupid scholars 
who have sworn loyalty to Homer [...] who don't see in the works of our age 


56 NMG, March 1716, 48. 

57 NMG, April1715, 211-12: “Cour des Muses.” 

58 NMG, April 1715, 216: "Sans attendre qu'Houdart à ce fade narré/Ait fait une réponse, en 
cas qu'il daigne en faire;/Phoebus en son Conseil jugeant les deux Auteurs,/A dit que 
Vlliade étoit tres-mal écrite,/Et que malgré les cris de ses adorateurs,/Ses trois mille ans 
faisoient presque tout son merite./Que la Motte pouvoit joüir dés à present/Des honneurs 
decernez aux Poétes sublimes." 
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the marvelous progress of this same art.'5? By putting a pro-Modern verdict 
in the mouth of Apollo, Akakentreke also copies the Nouveaux dialogues des 
morts. Like Fontenelle who imagines Homer refusing the praise of Aesop, 
another Greek writer, $° Akakentreke uses a figure clearly belonging to ancient 
mythology, Apollo, to criticize Anne Dacier, the leader of the Ancient party. 
Furthermore, the contributor to the periodical appropriates the sublime, a key 
idea of the Ancients, and turns it against them by associating it with the verses 
of La Motte. Obviously, the message of this contribution is not groundbreak- 
ing, but its packaging is creative and with that more entertaining than a simple 
letter summing up the arguments of Akakentreke would have been. 

As rich as the Arrest du conseil d'Apollon, but in a different way, is the 
Dialogue magnifique entre Iris, Mercure et un Moderne, which was published 
in the June 1715 issue of the Nouveau Mercure galant by an anonymous writer. 
Even if its entertaining, slightly ironic style may remind the reader of the 
Divertissements de Sceaux?! the subject of the fiction is nevertheless quite 
serious. It describes the attempt of two Olympians, Iris and Mercury, who are 
disguised as Ancients, to convince a Modern of the beauty of Homer's Iliad. 
Unfortunately, the story is open-ended and the reader never learns whether 
the two Ancients actually succeed in persuading the Modern. Perhaps, this 
open ending should provoke further reflections on the reader's part. In the 
context of this chapter, it is particularly noteworthy that the geometrical 
method seemed to enable anyone, even an ancient Greek god, to defend any 
given point of view. 

The Dialogue magnifique entre Iris, Mercure et un Moderne is the story of a 
Modern who defies Mercury to prove the superiority of Homer and the aes- 
thetic ideals of the Ancients. Mercury accepts the challenge and after a long 
speech inspired by Cartesian philosophy, concludes: "Therefore, it is impos- 
sible to create an epic poem as perfect as that of Homer"9? The Modern does 
not disagree, but confirms happily: "Who can withstand purely geometrical 
reasoning?"6? The message of the anonymous writer is obvious: in his opinion, 


59 NMG, March 1715, 18-19: “Non, Monsieur, non, ne soyez pas infidele à vos lumieres, osez 
penser par vous méme, & ne prenez point l'ordre de ces stupides Erudits qui ont prété 
serment de fidelité à Homere [...] qui n'apperçoivent pas dans les travaux de nostre âge le 
merveilleux accroissement de ce méme Art." 

60 Norman, Shock, 181-82. 

61 Les divertissements de Sceaux, ed. Ioana Marasescu-Galleron (Paris: Classiques Garnier, 
2011). 

62 NMG, June 1715, 175: “[P]ar consequent il est impossible de faire un Poéme Epique aussi 
parfait que celuy d’Homere.” 

63 NMG, June 1715, 176: “Qui peut tenir contre des raisonnements purement Geometriques?” 
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the Quarrel of Homer is not necessarily a quarrel about the value of the 
ancient world. The crucial question concerns the method used in developing 
an argument. Hence, the reaction of the Modern to a more classical defense 
of Homer is quite different. After Iris has quoted Aristotle, Cicero, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Longinus, Plutarch and Eustathius, the Modern is shocked 
and he contests her argument: “Through this little fit of anger, I impress upon 
you that, if only [...] old names were needed [...] to make a cause victorious, 
you might have had an advantage in the argument, but you need reasons, 
Madame.’6 Apparently, the ancient world can thus be appreciated, but praise 
has to be justified rationally: one must express one's own opinion and not 
senselessly repeat the arguments of ancient authorities. This constitutes the 
central message of the Dialogue magnifique entre Iris, Mercure et un Moderne. 
The Olympian origin of the two protagonists, on the other hand, is not essen- 
tial to the plot, but it adds an amusing detail that makes a supposedly scholarly 
and theoretical subject more interesting for the common reader. 

Asthe ancient world was omnipresent in the educational system of the time, 
the common reader certainly understood the references to Greek and Latin 
mythology in these more light-hearted pieces. Moreover, it may be assumed 
that the broad public was familiar with the Quarrel of Homer. This is certainly 
an explanation for the further vulgarization of the cultural dispute: not only 
the ancient world, but the debate about the relation between it and the pres- 
ent became an element of storytelling. In August 1715, Hardouin Le Févre de 
Fontenay published in his periodical the Copie de la scene dArlequin, deffenseur 
d'Homère by Louis Fuzelier.95 Fuzelier's piece is a kind of comedy reminding 
of Moliére’s masterpieces and making fun of Ancients who only value the 
writings of Greek and Latin scholars. While a certain Leandre is seducing his 
beloved Angélique, the protagonist Arlequin tries to distract the girl's father, 
Monsieur Grognardin, by praising Homer and other ancient writers. He pres- 
ents himself as a new "Dom Quichote”:66 “I have travelled everywhere./For the 
beauty of Aristotle/I beat people up,/I say to suspicious passers-by/Long live 
the Greeks.”®’ Later, the pseudo-Ancient Arlequin pretends proudly that he 
can convince everyone of the beauty of the Iliad — his own wife, daughter and 


64 NMG, June 1715, 163-64, 165: “Par ce petit essay d'emportement, je juge que, si pour rendre 
une cause victorieuse, il ne falloit que [...] des noms anciens, tout l'avantage de la dispute 
vous resteroit, mais il faut des raisons, Madame.” 

65 Loïc Chahine, "Louis Fuzelier, le théatre et la pratique du vaudeville: Établissement et 
jalons d'analyse d'un corpus" (PhD diss., Université de Nantes, 2014), 70. 

66 NMG, August 1715, 148. 

67 NMG, August 1715, 148: “Je cours les champs./Pour la beauté d'Aristote/Je bats les gens./Je 
fais dire aux passans suspects/Vivent les Grecs." 
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even his cat. Unfortunately, and in spite of all his efforts, Arlequin does not 
succeed in capturing the attention of Angélique's father, who finally discovers 
Leandre and Angélique flirting. A circumstance that puts a sudden end to the 
comedy by forcing Arlequin to leave in a hurry.68 

Fuzelier's comedy mainly aims to entertain, but it also takes the side of the 
Moderns and their forward-looking ideas: to contrast the young lovers with 
Angélique's father, the comedy quotes another Angélique, one of the pro- 
tagonists of Moliére’s Malade imaginaire. To defend new and unusual ways 
of thinking, Moliéres Angélique argues: “The Ancients, Monsieur, are the 
Ancients, and we are the people of today.’ Fuzelier might have thought of 
this famous exclamation of Moliére’s heroine when he was writing his piece 
mocking the Ancients' adoration of Greek and Latin authors and their refusal 
to question them critically. 

The close analysis of these three contributions to the Nouveau Mercure 
galant illustrates that the Moderns' rejection of Antiquity must be contextu- 
alized. They did not consider Greek and Latin writers as exemplary or as an 
inspiration that should be imitated, but they still read them and used elements 
of the ancient world to enrich their own texts and to illustrate their ideas. In 
early eighteenth-century France, even the debates about the importance of 
ancient authors could occasionally become a popular element of storytelling. 
The Moderns did not banish the ancient world from their texts but perceived 
it differently. 


4 Conclusion 


Fundamental or obsolete, but still an interesting stylistic device to illustrate 
narratives — thus, the different attitudes towards the ancient world that are 
present in the pro-Modern Nouveau Mercure galant can be summarized. 
Arguably, it depends on one's subjective point of view what is beautiful and 
what is good literature. The Ancients, on the one hand, considered Greek and 
Latin writers as exemplary. They relied on them to criticize cultural and literary 
productions of their time, and to defend an alternative aesthetic ideal, the sub- 
lime. They based the latter ideal on the imitation of ancient authors as well as 
on theoretical texts from Antiquity, such as Longinus' Peri hypsous, which was 


68 NMG, August 1715, 155, 165-66. 

69 Molière, Le malade imaginaire, in Œuvres complètes, ed. Georges Forestier, 2 vols. (Paris: 
Gallimard, 2010), 2:683. "Les Anciens, Monsieur, sont les Anciens, et nous sommes les 
gens de maintenant." 
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translated into French by Nicolas Boileau in 1674. The Moderns, on the other 
hand, refused to consider ancient writers as a source of inspiration: Homer’s 
Iliad, for instance, was no longer a positive, but a negative example. According 
to them, Homer could no longer be an appropriate model for writers, consider- 
ing that his work clashed with important social principles of the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries, such as galanterie or bienséance. It is 
remarkable that the Moderns also gave examples of what they perceived as 
good literature. 

This case study has examined the popular side of a more academic debate. 
A broader public was clearly interested in the Quarrel of Homer, as this study 
of the Nouveau Mercure galant shows. There are many novels and short stories 
in the periodical reminiscent of the Princesse de Cléves and other novels, that 
focus more on good behavior and psychology than on heroic, external actions. 
By insisting on the link between morality and literature, the Moderns stressed 
the idea that the arts are also subject to the notion of progress. This resolute 
turning away from Greek and Latin models, however, did not mean a com- 
plete abandonment of an outdated ancient world. Modern contributors to the 
Nouveau Mercure galant still used it to illustrate their stories and as a vehicle to 
defend their aesthetic ideas and the geometrical method. This analysis, thus, 
corroborates the interpretations of Joan DeJean and Rotraud von Kulessa, who 
consider the cultural quarrels of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies as multidimensional conflicts. 


CHAPTER 6 


Thersites Moralized: Eighteenth-Century 
Corrective, Apologetic and Exegetic Readings 
of the Second Book of Homer’s Iliad 


Vera Fasshauer 


1 Neoclassicist and Modern Positions on Artistic Decorum 


According to the Platonic doctrine propagated by neoclassicists such as 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of Shaftesbury, art should not imitate physi- 
cal matter but divine ideas, the beauty of which can only be perceived by those 
who possess a beautiful inner form and natural good taste.’ As this affection 
for the beautiful is naturally accompanied by love of the true and the good, 
Shaftesbury was convinced that a genuine virtuoso feels repelled by every- 
thing false, immoral and ugly: “And thus, after all, the most natural Beauty in 
the World is Honesty, and moral Truth. For all Beauty is Truth. True Features 
make the Beauty of a Face; and true Proportions the Beauty of Architecture; 
as true Measures that of Harmony and Musick. In Poetry, which is all Fable, 
Truth still is the Perfection"? The intention of representing ideas accounted 
for the superiority of history painting, epic poetry and tragedy over portrait 
and genre painting as well as prose and comedy, which were held to produce 
only mechanical copies of imperfect real life.? Referring to Pliny the Elder, 
Shaftesbury calls such representations "rhyparography" or dirt painting.* In 


1 Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of Shaftesbury, The Moralists, a Philosophical Rhapsody: 
Being a Recital of certain Conversations on Natural and Moral Subjects, in Standard Edition: 
Complete Works, Selected Letters and Posthumous Writings, ed. Wolfram Benda et al., 20 vols. 
(Stuttgart: Frommann-Holzboog, 1981-), 2.1:358-362 (subsequently abbreviated as s£). See 
also John Andrew Bernstein, "Shaftesbury's Identification of the Good with the Beautiful" 
Eighteenth-Century Studies 10, no. 3 (1977), 304-25; R. L. Brett, “The Third Earl of Shaftesbury 
as a Literary Critic, The Modern Language Review 37, no. 2 (1942), 131-146, 136-140; David 
Marshall, “Shaftesbury and Addison: Criticism and the Public Taste,” in The Cambridge 
History of Literary Criticism, vol. 4, The Eighteenth Century, ed. H. B. Nisbet and Claude 
Rawson (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 633-657. 
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3 Shaftesbury, Soliloquy: Or, Advice to an Author, in SE, 1110810. 

4 Shaftesbury, Plasticks, or the Original, Progress, & Power of Designatory Art, in SE, 1.5:257—262. 
See also Pliny the Elder, Historia Naturalis, 35.10. 
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contrast to the beautiful, he held non-idealized or ugly representations unable 
to contribute to the improvement of manners and morals. In his eyes, they 
could even have a harmful effect on the audience’s aesthetic and moral sense: 
“Gothick [forms] gothicize Barbarouse barbarize.’> The same applies to the 
artist. As long as he lacked a beautiful inner form himself, he would hardly 
be able to represent his subjects in their ideal shape and proportions: “For 
never can he, on these Terms, represent Merit and Virtue, or mark Deformity 
and Blemish. [...] The Schemes must be defective, and the Draughts confus'd, 
where the Standard is weakly establish'd, and the Measure out of use.”® Thus, an 
artist giving ugly representations is obviously neither able to tell the true from 
the false and the beautiful from the ugly, nor to reconcile his object’s material 
forms with the divine idea in a mental process. His designs must necessarily 
appear deformed and grotesque, and will consequently not only seem ridicu- 
lous in themselves, but also reveal their creator’s moral deformity.” 

According to Shaftesbury, the age of beautiful art ended at the close of 
Antiquity. Modern art, in contrast, was mainly characterized by sanguinary 
Christian subjects, which offended decorum and were therefore “to be rankd, 
indeed, in Ryparography.’® Moreover, it displayed an affectation deriving from 
the attention modern artists were prone to devote to themselves and their own 
style, not realizing that all natural grace was destroyed by an increased self- 
reflection. This is what Shaftesbury regards as the “eternal Distinction between 
Antient & modern. The first ever without AFFECTATION: The latter [...] all 
give into it more or less."? Since art always functioned as a mirror of its age,!° 
ancient Greek art reflected the simple and beautiful manners of Antiquity, 
whereas modern art necessarily reproduced the artificiality and pretentious- 
ness of modern etiquette. Modern history painters thus transferred their 
contemporaries' stilted gestures and dainty poses to the historical and bibli- 
cal characters in their pictures, while writers constantly sought to ingratiate 
themselves with their audience: "All towards the Affectation. Quite contrary to 
Antient. All Modern. No Antient (not of y? worst Work-men) guilty of this”! 
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Another symptom of the universal decline of taste, Shaftesbury discovered, 
was the modern audiences predilection for baroque painting and curious sto- 
ries, “which makes us prefer a Turkish History to a Grecian, or a Roman; an 
Ariosto to a Virgil; and a Romance, or Novel, to an Iliad.” To him, Homer was 
the paragon of poets whose works epitomized the epic genre in its purest and 
most accomplished form. By simply imitating the beautiful and unaffected 
men and manners of Antiquity, he had given a still unparalleled variety of 
characters without any authorial interference: "Tis they who shew themselves. 
"Tis they who speak in such a manner, as distinguishes 'em in all things from all 
others, and makes 'em ever like themselves. [...] This is being truly a Master"? 

In statements like these, Shaftesbury rather expresses his neoclassicist con- 
victions than the results of his close reading of Homer. Such unquestioning 
eulogies of the ancient poet formed the target of Antoine Houdar de La Motte's 
Discours sur Homére, prefixed to his 1714 translation of the Iliad. Homer, he 
admits, was indisputably a great poetic genius and, as the diversity of his char- 
acters showed, an expert in human nature. In spite of his rich imagination, 
however, his spirit was more naive than resourceful and excelled in abundance 
rather than in sound taste. His uncritical admirers therefore disregarded not 
only the many improper, ridiculous and improbable incidents, but also shut 
their eyes to the impropriety of his moral judgments: “It is pretended that he 
has always represented the good as good and the bad as bad." In fact, a closer 
look at the text would have given the modern-minded reader ample reason 
to doubt the beauty of ancient manners: in the very beginning of the poem, 
Agamemnon’s haughtiness and despotism had brought a disastrous plague 
upon his own camp, and Achilles’ selfish defiance is causing the death and 
ruin of many an Achaean warrior. Nevertheless, both princes are depicted as 
beautiful and revered heroes, while the impotent common soldier Thersites, 
for example, is endowed with physical deformity and becomes the object of 
everyone’s amusement when he is brutally beaten into silence after criticizing 


Theater: Shaftesbury, Defoe, Adam Smith, and George Eliot (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1986), 26-33, 36-38. 

12 Shaftesbury, Soliloquy, in SE, 1.1:272, 278. See also Lawrence E. Klein, Shaftesbury and the 
Culture of Politeness: Moral Discourse and Cultural Politics in Early Eighteenth-Century 
England (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 188-92. 

13 Shaftesbury, Soliloquy, in SE, 11:96; cf. ibid., 156 and 166. See also Klein, Shaftesbury and the 
Culture of Politeness, 199-206. 

14 A Antoine Houdar de la Motte, "Discours sur Homere,” in L'Iliade, poëme avec un discours 
sur Homere (Paris: Gregoire Depuis, 1714), ix-xlxxii, cxxv. 

15 Ibid. cxvii: *on prétend qu'il a toüjours proposé le bon pour bon, & le mauvais pour 
mauvais." 
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the warlords’ selfishness. Instances like these called into question not only the 
ethical quality of the poem but also Homer's own moral character.!6 Of course, 
one had to concede that the poet lived in an uncultured age and could there- 
fore not be blamed for portraying its uncouth manners in a way displeasing to 
those readers who were born into a more refined era. Knowing that his own 
contemporaries expected a poem to comply with their own natural taste and 
moral judgment, however, La Motte himself felt obliged to present vice and 
virtue in their proper shape. His strongly abridged translation of the poem was 
therefore not only styled for the modern readers’ liking, but also aimed at their 
ethical instruction.!” 

La Motte’s decidedly modern attitude provoked vehement protest from 
Anne Dacier, who had published a most accurate prose translation of the 
Iliad in 17u. The declared aim of her work was to free her fellow-countrymen 
from their prejudicial opinions prompted by earlier "copies difformes.”!® 
Immediately after the appearance of La Motte's rendering, she responded 
with her polemical treatise Des causes de la corruption du goust, in which she 
endeavored to refute his modern interpretation of Homer point by point. The 
poet's description of the heroes' actions, she argued, was by no means contrary 
to morality and decency, but rather a perfectly faithful imitation of nature in 
its original simplicity? After all, Homer's account of the Trojan War was in 
complete accord with the writings of great ancient historiographers; moreover, 
the manners Homer described were much more beautiful than the moderns' 
delicate over-refinement.?° Being unable to appreciate these qualities, La 
Motte obviously lacked aesthetic and moral judgment himself: "Such beauty of 


16 Ibid. cxx. 

17 Ibid, cxvii, clv and lviii-lix. 

18 X Anne Dacier, “Préface, in L'Iliade d'Homere traduite en françois, avec des remarques, 
nouvelle edition revué, corrigée & augmentée, avec quelques reflexions sur la préface 
angloise de M. Pope, 3 vols. (Paris: Rigaud & Anisson, 1741), 1:i. For Mme Dacier, see Fern 
Farnham, Madame Dacier: Scholar and Humanist (Monterey: Angel Press, 1976), 140-84; 
Marie-Pascale Pieretti, “L'Iliade d'Anne Dacier: Les enjeux d'une lecture erudite,” in 
Lectrices dAncien Régime, ed. Isabelle Brouard-Arends (Rennes: Presses Universitaires 
de Rennes, 2003), 281-90; on her translation see Noémi Hepp, Homére en France au 
XVII" siècle (Paris: Klincksieck, 1968), 628-60; Fabienne Moore, “Homer Revisited: Anne 
Le Févre-Dacier's Preface to her Prose Translation of the Iliad in Early Eighteenth-Century 
France,” Studies in the Literary Imagination 33, no. 2 (2000): 87-107. 

19 A Anne Dacier Des causes de la corruption du goust (Paris: Rigaud, 1714), 143. For her quar- 
rel with La Motte, see Richard Morton, Examining Changes in the Eighteenth-Century 
Translations of Homer’s Iliad by Anne Dacier and Houdar de La Motte (Lewiston: Edwin 
Mellen Press, 2003); Kirsti Simonsuuri, Homer's Original Genius: Eighteenth-Century 
Notions of the Early Greek Epic, 1688—1798 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979), 
46-56. 

20  Dacier: “Préface,” xxiii; see also Dacier, Corruption du goust, 143. 
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Poetry! Such greatness of character! M. de la Motte does not perceive them at 
all! The Connoisseurs perceive them, and that is enough.”2! 

The French Querelle d'Homére was settled in 1715 by Claude Buffier, who, 
after weighing one position against the other, declared the opponents to be 
even with each other.?? In the meantime, the Quarrel continued to simmer in 
England and - without explicit references to the French antecedent - flared up 
againin Germany in the1760s. In the course of six decades, the scholars involved 
focused more and more on the question of how physical ugliness and immoral 
behavior could be reconciled with the moral poetics of Enlightenment, which 
had been decisively influenced by Shaftesbury's aesthetics and moral philoso- 
phy. A frequent subject for discussion was the Thersites passage in the Iliad, 
where aesthetic and moral problems coincided. 


2 The Ugliest Man Who Ever Came to Troy: Thersites in Homer's Iliad 


In Homer's Iliad, Thersites makes but one brief appearance in the second book. 
Agamemnon has just tested his army's morale by seemingly calling off the 
siege of Troy. It soon turns out that he has overestimated the soldiers' fighting 
spirit: exhausted and worn down by nine years of war, they cheeringly run to 
the ships. Only with great difficulty is Odysseus able to induce the warriors to 
return to the assembly. Whereas the noblemen are persuaded with kind words, 
the ordinary soldiers are reviled and beaten back to their seats. Eventually, he 
manages to quiet everyone down. 


But one man, Thersites, still railed on, nonstop. 

His head was full of obscenities, teeming with rant, 

all for no good reason, insubordinate, baiting the kings — 
anything to provoke some laughter from the troops. 
Here was the ugliest man who ever came to Troy. 
Bandy-legged he was, with one foot clubbed, 

both shoulders humped together, curving over 

his caved-in chest, and bobbing above them 

his skull warped to a point, 

sprouting clumps of scraggly, woolly hair.?? 


21 Ibid. 133-34: "Quelle beauté de Poésie! quelle grandeur de caractere! M. de la M. ne les 
sent-il point! les Connoisseurs les sentent, & cela suffit." 

22 Claude Buffier, Homere en arbitrage (Paris: Pierre Prault, 1715), 42. 

23 Homer, The Iliad, trans. Robert Fagles (New York: Penguin, 1998), book 2, 246-55. All sub- 
sequent references to the Iliad are to this edition. 
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Thersites uses the tense situation to reproach the war-weary soldiers for their 
lack of courage and challenges them to return home once again. Instead 
of perishing before Troy, they should rather end a pointless war waged by 
Agamemnon merely out of greed and lustfulness: “women, not men of Achaea! 
Home we go in our ships!/Abandon him here in Troy to wallow in all his 
prizes —/he'll see if the likes of us have propped him up or not" (Il. 2.275-277).24 

In his criticism of Agamemnon’s insatiability and ingratitude, Thersites 
basically repeats the accusations Achilles had uttered in the first book.?5 Angry 
that the commander had claimed Briseis as a prize for himself, the hero had 
not only accused Agamemnon of despotism, laziness and cowardice, but also 
threatened to kill him and withdraw from battle. Athena herself had exhorted 
Achilles to resort to the means of diatribe instead of bloodshed: “Lash him with 
threats of the price that he will face" (Il. 1.247). Following her advice, the hero 
had used much sharper words than Thersites: "Staggering drunk, with your 
dog's eyes, your fawn's heart!/Never once did you arm with the troops and go to 
battle or risk an ambush packed with Achaea's picked men - you lack the cour- 
age, you can see death coming" (Il. 1.264-267). In the second book, Thersites 
is picking up the thread of Achilles' speech and openly sides with him against 
Agamemnon, but also expresses regret for Achilles' lack of fierceness which 
had prevented him from putting his threats into action: "if not, Atrides, that 
outrage would have been your last" (Il. 2.281) — a literal analogy with Achilles’ 
previous harangue (Il. 1.271). 

The ugly cripple's incitement to mutiny requires as immediate a reaction 
on the part of the military leaders as the threat of withdrawal the outstand- 
ing warrior had uttered. Where Achilles is concerned, gods and humans make 
equal efforts to calm down his anger. After Athena's immediate intervention, 
Nestor is next in line to try and reconcile the opponents, but, despite his ^win- 
ning words" and his voice “sweeter than honey" (Il. 1.291-292), he remains 
unsuccessful. Eventually, Achilles' mother Thetis reinforces her son's refusal to 
participate in battle: “stay here by the fast ships, rage on at the Achaeans,/just 
keep clear of every foray in the fighting" (Il. 1.503-504). She even intercedes 


24 For this character see also Eddie R. Lowry, Thersites: A Study in Comic Shame (New 
York: Garland, 1991); J. Marks, "The Ongoing Neikos: Thersites, Odysseus, and Achilleus,” 
American Journal of Philology 126, no. 1 (2005): 1-31; W. G. Thalmann, "Thersites: Comedy, 
Scapegoats, and Heroic Ideology in the Iliad, Transactions of the American Philological 
Association 118 (1988): 1-28; Robert H. Bell, “Homers Humor: Laughter in the Iliad," 
Humanitas 20, no. 1-2 (2007): 101-8; Gary S. Meltzer, "The Role of Comic Perspectives in 
Shaping Homer's Tragic Vision," Classical World 83, no. 4 (1990): 265-70; Joachim Ebert, 
“Die Gestalt des Thersites in der Ilias," Philologus 113, no. 1-2 (1969): 159-75. 

25 For the parallels between the two speeches see also N. Postlethwaite, "Thersites in the 
Iliad, Greece & Rome, 2nd ser., 35, no. 2 (1988): 123-36. 
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with Zeus on her son’s behalf: “Come, grant the Trojans victory after victory/ 
till the Achaean armies pay my dear son back,/building higher the honor he 
deserves" (Il. 1607-609). 

In Thersites’ case, totally different countermeasures are taken: he can nei- 
ther rely on divine assistance, nor is he able to find an advocate among his fel- 
low soldiers. The narrator describes his manner of speech as “railing,” “obscene” 
and “insubordinate” even before he starts talking (Il. 2.246—248), and Odysseus 
not only sharply reprimands and severely threatens him, but also gives the 


crippled mocker a brutal blow across his shoulders: 


The rascal doubled over, tears streaking his face 

and a bloody welt bulged up between his blades, 
under the stroke of the golden scepter's studs. 

He squatted low, cringing stunned with pain, 
blinking like some idiot ... 

rubbing his tears off dumbly with a fist (JL 2.310—315). 


The soldiers, who only a moment ago had still been confused, are now laugh- 
ing loudly at their advocate's misfortune and declare Odysseus' silencing of 
this “babbling, foulmouthed fool” the greatest of all his heroic deeds (Jl. 2.319- 
324). Just as the laughter of the gods had brightened the gloomy atmosphere 
on Olympus at the end of the first book, now a change of mood relieves the 
situation's tension, and the commanders’ control is re-established.26 


3 Un Modele Parfait de la Satyre: Addison, Shaftesbury, 
and Mme Dacier 


To early eighteenth-century supporters of the ancients, Homer's description 
of Thersites principally constituted an aesthetic problem.? Thersites' physical 


26 Forthe social and political implications of this scene see also Peter W. Rose, "Thersites and 
the Plural Voices of Homer,’ Arethusa 21, no. 1 (1988): 5-25; Angelika Seibel, “Widerstreit 
und Ergänzung: Thersites und Odysseus als rivalisierende Demagogen in der Ilias (B 190- 
264),” Hermes 123, no. 4 (1995), 385-97; Siep Stuurman, "The Voice of Thersites: Reflections 
on the Origins of the Idea of Equality,’ Journal of the History of Ideas 65, no. 2 (2004): 
171-89; Andrea Kouklanakis, "Thersites, Odysseus, and the Social Order" in Nine Essays 
on Homer, ed. Miriam Carlisle and Olga Levaniouk (Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 
1999), 35-53; Jens-Uwe Schmidt, "Thersites und das politische Anliegen des Iliasdichters,” 
Rheinisches Museum für Philologie 145, no. 2 (2002):129—49. 

27 For the eighteenth-century reception of Homer see Vera Fasshauer, Wahre Charaktere, 
gute Karikaturen, schóne Ungeheuer: Zur Poetik des Hüsslichen im 18. Jahrhundert 
(Heidelberg: Winter, 2016), 199-272; for Thersites in particular see ibid., 199-233. 
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ugliness did not seem to be an epic but rather a comic quality, especially 
since the character eventually causes merriment. Moreover, Plato had already 
referred to Thersites as a buffoon whose soul was likely to reincarnate in the 
body of an ape after his death.?? This remark suggested that Thersites’ speech 
was a parody of Achilles' diatribe and thus opened up a tradition of comic 
reading. According to Aristotle's Poetics, however, epic poems should imitate 
men above the ordinary, whereas the imitation of low and ridiculous charac- 
ters belonged in the realm of comedy.?? 

Choosing the Platonic line of reception, Joseph Addison interprets the pas- 
sage as a kind of slapstick comedy in which an ugly hunchbacked clown tries 
to amuse his companions by parodying the glorious hero Achilles and evokes 
their laughter by having himself beaten up.?? In Aristotelian terms, Homer's 
introduction of this “Burlesque Character" into his epic poem amounted to 
an "Impropriety of Thought.”! This lapse, however, was not to be ascribed 
to any poetic deficiency on Homer's part, but only to the primitive man- 
ners of the age he lived in.?? Moreover, the introduction of Thersites clearly 
proved that Homer had "excelled all the Heroic Poets that ever wrote, in the 
Multitude and Variety of his Characters.” Virgil, on the other hand, may well 
have avoided burlesque descriptions throughout, but only at the expense of 
diversity.?* Notwithstanding his other literary and journalistic efforts aiming at 
the dissemination of Enlightenment ideas and the improvement of manners, 
Addison argues in purely poetological terms when it comes to Homer. Thus, 
his justification of the Thersites scene is only feasible at the price of leaving its 
inherent moral problems out of account. 

Shaftesbury mentions Thersites only in passing while discussing realistic 
or rhyparographic representations in history painting. Obviously unable to 
clear their subjects from their accidental peculiarities, most modern history 
painters simply copied real life instead of taking the trouble to idealize the 
material forms: “Then Porters, & Whores, calld to sit, or Wives (as Rubens's) 
painted over & over, dully & insipidly”#5 Such paintings were nothing but col- 
lages of incoherent and crude fragments of reality, lacking organic harmony 


28 Plato, Republic, 620c2. See also Plutarch, Moralia, 18c. 

29 Aristotle, Poetics, 1448a15-18 and 1449a32-33. 

30 Joseph Addison, The Spectator, no. 211 (November 1, 1711). 

31 Addison, Spectator, no. 279 (January 19, 1712). 

32 Ibid. 

33 Ibid. and no. 273 (January 12, 1712). 

34 Joseph Addison, A Discourse on Ancient and Modern Learning (London: Osborne, 1739), 3 
and 5. See also Jon Leon Torn, The Pleasures of Spectatorship: Joseph Addison and Public 
Culture (Ann Arbor: UM1 Dissertation Publishing, 2011), 60-73. 

35 Shaftesbury, Plasticks, in SE, 1.5:252; see also “Rough Draft of Plasticks,’ in SE, 1.5:quff. 
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and coherence and representing essentially beautiful subjects in contingent, 
ugly forms. According to Shaftesbury, the falseness and ugliness of modern his- 
tory painting culminates in the representations of Jesus Christ on the cross: 
“Xt! — Wretched Model! Barbarean No Form, no grace of Shoulders Breast [...] 
no Demarche, Air, Majesty, Grandeur, a lean un-comely Proportion & Specis."36 
To him, the employment of ugliness in the historical genres is all the more 
reprehensible when it is unmotivated.3” When Shaftesbury finds himself con- 
fronted with ugly figures in Raphael’s paintings, however, Thersites comes to his 
mind. Neither Raphael’s genre-like characters nor Thersites show any serious 
moral flaw that could account for their physical deformity. Whereas Raphael, 
though highly esteemed, is by no means beyond all reproach, Shaftesbury is 
not willing to question the soundness of Homer's moral and aesthetic sense: 
instead, he solves the problem by simply denying Thersites his status as an 
independent character and granting him merely the quality of an embodied 
negative contrast against which the heroic characters could stand out favor- 
ably: “RYPAROGRAPHY: tho by it self naught, yet to be understood & us'd by 
the Heroick Master to mix (but much modify'd) with his Heroick as the Foil. 
So, often Raphael himself, a Cook a Pharasee, a THYRSITES amidst the other 
Homerical Forms."?? Although Thersites contradicts various criteria expected 
of an epic character, he is justified simply by being a Homeric creature. As 
such, he establishes a precedent able to vindicate all future artists introducing 
single ugly figures into the heroic genre. 

In contrast to most classical scholars of her time, Anne Dacier does not 
interpret Aristotle's classification of genres as an appeal to strict hierarchical 
division. Thus, she cannot think of any rule excluding characters like Thersites 
from epic poems, but on the contrary believes that this genre may include any- 
thing occurring in nature or in ordinary life. Instead of censuring the Iliad, 
critics should rather appreciate it for embracing features of all existing poeti- 
cal genres.?? Thersites, for instance, formed “a perfect model for satire." ^? By 
emphasizing (relever) his ugliness and representing him in such vivid colors 
and with such distinctive traits, Homer had by no means impaired the char- 
acter's natural lifelikeness, but only emphasized his ridiculousness in order to 
render him an instructive example of unreasonable impertinence.*! Possibly, 


36 Shaftesbury, Plasticks, in SE, 1.5:202-203. 

37 Shaftesbury, "Printed Notes to the Characteristicks: Miscellaneous Reflections,’ in sz, 
1.4:88—262, 232. 

38 Shaftesbury, Plasticks, in SE, 1.5:257. 

39  Dacier Iliade, 1181. 

40 Ibid.: “un modele parfait [....] de la satyre.” 

41 lbid. 
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the poet had even meant Thersites’ physical ugliness to mirror more serious 
moral faults: “Perhaps he also wanted to make it understood that in such a 
deformed body usually dwells a very vicious soul"? The character was there- 
fore in complete accord with Aristotle’s demand for probability and necessity, 
as Dionysius of Halicarnassus had already remarked. Had it not been a pre- 
posterous fool but a noble and respectable person who spoke up for Achilles, 
nothing could have stopped the troops from leaving the theatre of war: “The 
mere ridicule of the character makes the Greeks return.”43 


4 A Factious Monster: Alexander Pope's Translation of the Iliad 


Alexander Pope's English translation of the Iliad appeared between 1715 and 
1720. Like Mme Dacier and La Motte before him, Pope attached an introduc- 
tory essay to his rendering in which he takes a stand on the question whether 
a modern translation should be adjusted to contemporary taste and manners 
or not. At first glance, he gives the impression to side with the Ancients, as 
he praises Homer's poetic genius effusively by demonstrating it with regard 
to every single part of Aristotelian poetics. It is not until the second half of 
his preface that he expresses guarded criticism by seemingly taking an apolo- 
getic approach: the poet's occasional exaggerations and slips into the fantastic 
should not be censured too harshly, since they indicated an overabundance 
rather than a lack of poetic genius.^^ Departing from La Motte's remark on 
the naive profuseness of Homeric subject matter, Pope is reminded of a wild 
paradise abounding with multitudinous beauties, where only “a few branches 
which run luxuriant through a richness of nature, might be lopped into form 
to give it a more regular appearance." Like Addison, Pope praises the diver- 
sity of individual characters in Homer, underlining not only their unique 
personality traits and specific manner of speech and action, but also their 
"different degrees of virtues and vices.”48 His heroes’ grossness and profligacy, 


42 Ibid., 181-82: “peut-être a-t-il voulu faire entendre aussi que dans un corps si contrefait 
loge ordinairement une ame fort vicieuse." 

43 Ibid. 182: le seul ridicule du personnage fait revenir les Grecs." 

44 Ibid. 

45 Ibid, 3,17. 

46 Alexander Pope, “Preface in The Iliad of Homer, trans. Alexander Pope, ed. Maynard 
Mack, 2 vols. The Twickenham Edition of the Poems of Alexander Pope 7-8 (London: 
Methuen, 1967), 1:7-8. For Pope's view of Homer see Simonsuuri, Homer's Original Genius, 
57-64; for his translational work see Steven Shankman, Popes Iliad: Homer in the Age of 
Passion (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983); on Pope’s dealing with Achilles’ 
wrath see ibid., 8-18. 
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though, only echoed the political and social conflicts of Homer's age, which 
had prevented the development of a more cultivated taste and more refined 
manners.*” However inappropriate it might therefore be to measure the poem 
against Christian standards, it is equally wrong to declare the ancient morals 
superior to the modern, as Mme Dacier had done: "Who can be so prejudiced 
in their favor as to magnify the felicity of those ages, when a spirit of revenge 
and cruelty, joined with the practice of rapine and robbery, reigned through 
the world: when no mercy was shown but for the sake of lucre; when the great- 
est princes were put to the sword, and their wives and daughters made slaves 
and concubines?” Still, in contrast to La Motte, Pope does not presume to 
improve Homer's poem, and promises to modestly observe the author's guide- 
lines instead.^? 

In his notes on the Thersites passage, however, Pope adopts an apologetic 
attitude himself. Although the scene had to be classed with “Satyric or Comic 
Poetry,” it nonetheless displayed the poet's great mastery in characterization 
and moral judgment: in his Thersites, Homer had most strikingly managed to 
"compose the Picture of a pernicious Creature of Wit" by endowing the char- 
acter with *a Desire of promoting Laughter at any rate, and a Contempt of 
his Superiors.”°° Moreover, the fact that the poet grants the ugly mocker only 
one brief appearance in the whole poem proved clearly that he had designed 
this character not for entertainment but for ethical instruction. In spite of the 
approval he utters, however, Pope has not rendered the Thersites passage as 
faithfully as he claims: a closer look at his translation reveals that he in fact did 
adjust it to his modern readers' taste. Whereas Homer merely mentions and 
describes Thersites’ physical ugliness, Pope's translation explicitly represents 
his corporeal deformity as a symptom of his moral defects: “His Figure such 
as might his Soul proclaim;/One Eye was blinking, and one Leg was lame:/His 
Mountain-Shoulders half his Breast o’erspread,/Thin Hairs bestrew'd his long 
mis-shapen Head.”5! By grotesquely exaggerating Thersites’ hunchback and 
adding a blinking eye, Pope still increases the character's physical defects. He 
also adds several negative traits to Thersites’ moral character, thus turning a 
mere jester with a propensity to insubordination into a malicious wit and obses- 
sive slanderer: “In scandal busy, in reproaches bold:/With witty malice studious 


47 Pope, “Preface,” 13. See also Hans-Joachim Zimmermann, Alexander Popes Noten zu Homer: 
Eine Manuskript- und Quellenstudie (Heidelberg: Winter, 1966), 19-27. See also Alexander 
Pope, “An Essay on Homer,’ in Pope, Iliad, 1:72. 

48 Pope, “Preface,” 14. 

49 lbid. 17-18. 

50 Pope, Iliad, note to book 2,1. 255. 

51 Ibid., ll. 263-66. 
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to defame, /Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim.”5 In describing Thersites' 
relations with Achilles and Odysseus, Homer uses the term £y8tetoc, meaning 
“most hateful.” Like its modern English equivalent, the ancient Greek term can 
be used both in an active and in a passive sense, and may therefore be trans- 
lated either as “Most he hated Achilles and Odysseus" or as “He was most hated 
by Achilles and Odysseus." While Thomas Hobbes, for instance, had chosen the 
passive option in his 1675 translation, Pope opts for the active meaning. His 
Thersites' hatred is no longer limited to the warlords before Troy, moreover, but 
applies to all his fellow human beings: "Spleen to Mankind his envious Heart 
possest,/And much he hated All, but most the Best./Ulysses or Achilles still his 
Theme;/But Royal Scandal his Delight supreme.’>* The “envious Heart" with 
which Pope endows his Thersites, is originally only ascribed to him by the angry 
Odysseus. Thus, while the powerful warlord is disgracefully beating up a help- 
less and crippled clown in Homer, in Pope a beautiful representative of the true 
and the good is redeeming the world from a “factious monster.”>> Accordingly, 
the soldiers who gleefully laugh at Thersites' humiliation in Homer do nothing 
of the sort in Pope, but rather praise Odysseus' heroic deed which saved the 
existing order from a subversive dissident's attempt to mutiny: “Gen’rous he 
rises in the Crown's Defence/To curb the factious Tongue of Insolence./Such 
just Examples on Offenders shown,/Sedition silence, and assert the Throne."56 
Pope completely frees this problematic scene of its inherent ambivalence by 
presenting Thersites in a thoroughly unfavorable light. The more despicable 
the mocker is rendered, the less reprehensible Odysseus' behavior appears. 
Although Thersites' physical ugliness is rather enhanced than diminished in 
Pope, it ceases to be a comic quality, as it serves to emphasize the character's 
moral viciousness. Consequently, the problematic figure is deprived of its bur- 
lesque potential and turned into a serious embodiment of the bad and the 
false. 

Pope's critique of Homer, however vague, provoked Mme Dacier's vehement 
objection. Equally forthright as with La Motte, she expressed her dislike as soon 


52 Ibid. ll 258-60. 

53 Homers Iliads, trans. Thomas Hobbes, in The English Works of Thomas Hobbes of Malmes- 
bury, ed. William Molesworth, 11 vols. (London: Bohn, 1839-1843; Longman, Brown, Green, 
and Longmans, 1844-1845), 10:17 (book 2, l. 197): “Ulysses and Achilles most him hated.” 

54 Pope, Iliad, book 2, ll. 267-70. 

55 Ibid. L 306. 

56 Ibid. ll. 336-39. See also Maynard Mack, “Introduction,” in Pope, Iliad, 1:xxxv-ccli, cxci- 
cxcii. On the fact that Pope “softens what is barbarous and mitigates or removes what is 
gross or vulgar,” while “Homer’s world of hyperbole [...] receives almost continual aggran- 
dizement,” see ibid., li-liii. 
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as she got hold of a French translation of Pope's preface. She was particularly 
angered by his comparison of the Iliad to a wild garden in need of regulation, 
as she considered the intention to correct Homer's mistakes the height of pre- 
sumption: “Nothing is more exaggerated or more false than the way his imagi- 
nation depicts Homer to him.”5” The example of Thersites shows, however, that 
in many instances Pope seems to have implemented what Mme Dacier herself 
had suggested in her commentary. However faithful her translation may have 
been, her annotations had offered her similar liberties of interpretation as 
Pope would take in his version of the poem. Pope for his part not only adopted 
an essential share of Dacier's remarks on the scene, but also embraced her jus- 
tification of Thersites' ugliness as a mirror image of his character as well as her 
active understanding of his being *hateful."5? Although both of these interpre- 
tations had already found their way into La Motte's French rendering? they 
remained uncommented upon in Mme Dacier's Corruption du goust, where 
she contented herself with a censure with respect to inaccurate translations 
of Thersites' speech by those who professed themselves Modern.9? La Motte 
had also drawn confirmation from Dacier's decision to omit two lines saying 
that young Achilles had “soaked the shirt" of Phoenix “spitting up some wine" 
(IL. 9.593—594),9! which Mme Dacier herself had justified with an appeal to sen- 
sitivity. Regardless of their unquestionable poetic beauty she had not dared to 
translate these verses for fear of offending the delicacy of her age, when people 
were no longer able to bear seeing nature in her pure simplicity: "It needs to be 
enhanced and disguised."6? Thus, Dacier and Pope were indeed “more closely 


57 Anne Dacier, "Réflexions sur la première partie de la préface de M. Pope,’ in Iliade, vol. 3, 
unpag.: “[R]ien n'est plus outré ni plus faux, que les images sous lesquelles son imagina- 
tion lui peint Homere.” See also ibid.: “Un homme si habile ne se bornera pas à perfection- 
ner l'art du poéme Epique; ce seroit peu de chose; il perfectionnera l'art de la politique, 
bien plus estimable & plus important que celui de l'Epopée: un homme capable de cor- 
riger Homere, sera capable de former des hommes.’ On the dispute between Mme Dacier 
and Pope see Howard D. Weinbrot, "What Must the World Think of Me?' Pope, Madame 
Dacier, and Homer - The Anatomy of a Quarrel,” in Eighteenth-Century Contexts: Historical 
Inquiries in Honor of Philip Harth, ed. Howard D. Weinbrot et al. (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 2001), 183-206; see also Alexander Pope: The Critical Heritage, ed. John 
Barnard (London: Routledge, 1995), 131, 134. 

58 On Pope's unacknowledged indebtedness to Anne Dacier and other commentators of 
Homer see also Mack, "Introduction," xxxix-xli. 

59 "Homme informe & sans honte, & de qui la nature/Assortit en naissant l'ame avec la 
figure; [...] Censeur infatigable & d'Achille & d'Ulisse, Limpunité passée enhardit sa 
malice.” La Motte, Iliade, 29. 

60 Dacier, Corruption, 442-43. 

61 La Motte, "Discours sur Homere,” xc-xci. 

62  Dacier “Remarques sur Livre IX,” in Iliade, 2:438—39: “il faut l'orner et la déguiser” 
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allied than might at first be apparent”® — not only regarding their mutual esti- 
mation of Homer's genius, as David Hopkins states, but also in their desire to 
make Homer appear a moral and inoffensive poet to their readers. 


5 A Good Caricature: Klotz, Lessing, Herder and Sulzer 


Half a century after the quarrel between La Motte, Dacier and Pope, a new 
debate about the aesthetic and moral qualities of Homer’s characters ignited 
in Germany.®* Once again, Thersites played a most significant part, as the phi- 
lologist Christian Adolf Klotz disputed his right to appear in the poem at all. In 
Klotz’s Epistolae Homericae dating from 1764, Thersites once again was judged 
a mere buffoon totally out of place in an epic poem. Unlike Addison, Klotz 
showed little inclination to make allowances for the poem’s age: in his eyes, 
the ugly mocker's presence was an inexcusable mistake on the poet's part who 
had allowed himself to get carried away by the coarse and impolite ancient 
manners of his age. By introducing this burlesque scene in an otherwise tragic 
action, he had marred his poem considerably.95 To Klotz, its beauty and dignity 
could only be restored if the whole scene was torn out (rescindere) and omitted 
in all future editions.66 

In contrast to Klotz's radically modern proposition, the neoclassicist author 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing strove to prove that Thersites' ugliness was not in 
the least dispensable, but rather an important constituent of the poem's moral 
message. Lessing discussed the case while examining the representational pos- 
sibilities of poetry and painting in his 1766 Laokoon. In contradiction to the 
concept of ut pictura poesis, Lessing held that literature and fine arts were to 
represent different objects because they employed dissimilar media. A painter 
should not endeavor to depict a sequence of incidents in succession, since this 
task fell within the province of poetry. A writer, on the other hand, should avoid 
describing an object's outer appearance, as he would necessarily have to name 
its individual parts one after another. Only a painter was able to represent the 
beauty of an object or a human body, since all of its parts had to be visible 


63 David Hopkins, “Homer,” in The Oxford History of Classical Reception in English Literature, 
ed. David Hopkins and Charles Martindale, 4 vols. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2012), 3175. 

64 On this dispute see Georg Finsler, Homer in der Neuzeit von Dante bis Goethe: Italien, 
Frankreich, England, Deutschland (Leipzig: Teubner, 1912), 432-33. 

65 Christian Adolf Klotz, Epistolae Homericae (Altenburg, 1764), 24-25. 

66 Ibid., 31; see also ibid., 44. 
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simultaneously, were they to make an effective impression on the recipient.5" 
Although this applies to beautiful and ugly objects alike, Lessing insistingly 
exhorts the painters not to waste their talent on ugliness, which would earn 
them nothing but universal contempt.58 

In view of this unequivocal approach, one should expect Lessing to make 
a twofold objection against any poetic attempt to represent physical ugliness. 
At this point, however, he cannot avoid discussing Homer's Thersites, whose 
ugly features are not only described through verbal means, but also enumer- 
ated one after another.9? Instead of judging the poet's approach as a violation 
of the rules of poetry, however, Lessing characterizes it as a most considerate 
measure to alleviate the horrible impression this character's ugliness would 
otherwise have made on the audience. In describing Thersites, Homer had 
deliberately disregarded the rule precisely because in a poetical representation 
physical deformity appears much less repulsive than in a picture and therefore 
almost ceased to be ugly."? On account of his desire to justify Thersites' ugli- 
ness, Lessing reaches the contradictory conclusion that a painter should not 
depict ugly things simply because he is perfectly able to do so; but that a poet, 
on the other hand, might well be allowed to describe unsightly objects, since a 
verbal description could not achieve equally effective results. 

To Lessing's mind, Homer moreover had not described Thersites' ugly physi- 
cal appearance for its own sake, but only to create an impression of ridiculous- 
ness. According to Aristotle's Poetics, the ridiculous arises from a harmless kind 
of ugliness not causing any pain or distress." In Thersites' case, this innocu- 
ous ugliness consisted in the vain assumption of his own importance, and was 
revealed by the obvious contrast between his imagined excellence and his 
actual incompetence. His conceit might well have deluded him into insulting 
the princes and instigating the troops to mutiny, but it had not brought forth 
any serious consequences. In Lessing's opinion, not even his brutal punishment 
by Odysseus transgresses the bounds of the ridiculous: the castigation would 
only have appeared horrible if it had caused the mocker's death.7? Instead of 
providing a plausible motivation for his physical deformity, however, this argu- 
mentation only deduces Thersites' ridiculousness from his moral faults and 
leaves the problem of physical ugliness unsolved. Lessing can only explain it 


67 Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, Laokoon, oder über die Grenzen der Malerei und Poesie, in 
Werke, ed. Herbert G. Gópfert, 8 vols. (Munich: Hanser, 1970-1979), 6:116. 
68 Ibid., 17, 153. 


69 Ibid., 148. 
70 Ibid., 148-49. 
71 Ibid. 165. 


72 Ibid., 150, 155. 
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by assuming an essential correspondence between Thersites’ outward ugliness 
and his inner character and thus declare it an indispensable constituent of his 
ridiculousness: although Thersites is not rendered ridiculous by his ugliness 
alone, Lessing states, he would not be ridiculous without it, either.” 

Both Lessing's and Klotz discussions of the Thersites passage are subjected 
to a critical examination in Johann Gottfried Herder's Kritische Wülder from 
1769. To Herder's mind, Thersites is not a ridiculous character at all, but an 
entirely serious personification of malice and rudeness and therefore totally 
appropriate to epic poetry." His physical ugliness was no comical feature, but 
solely meant to indicate moral depravity: according to ancient Greek decorum, 
an ugly soul necessarily inhabited an equally deformed body.”> Moreover, a 
malicious and hateful person such as he would never intend to cheer up the 
troops at his own expense, but would try to ridicule his enemies instead.” 
Thersites certainly deserved to be laughed at, but only because of his moral 
ugliness and not because of any burlesque qualities. Accordingly, the soldiers' 
disdainful laughter does not derive from their pleasure in Thersites' discomfort 
but from their legitimate contempt for a wholly despicable creature.77 For the 
rest, Herder relies on Odysseus' moral integrity: had it not been for Thersites' 
profound wickedness, the hero would never have condescended to punish a 
common soldier so severely. Had he treated a harmless buffoon in this way, his 
behavior would indeed have been inexcusable.78 

For another argument in favor of Thersites' serious wickedness, Herder 
refers to the character's lacking innocuousness which, according to Aristotle, 
forms an indispensable prerequisite of the comic. On closer scrutiny, however, 
Herder has to admit that Thersites’ behavior neither seriously endangers the 
military campaign nor any of his comrades; in fact, the only distress he causes 
is the bloody dint on his own back. Being forced to acknowledge that Thersites' 
ugliness reveals itself indeed as harmless and ridiculous, he reduces it to a for- 
eign, unessential and only temporarily prevailing character trait: "It is so little 
part of his character that, as an extraneous trait, it mingles in only transitorily, 
only secondarily."7? This rather arbitrary supposition eventually leads him to 


73 Ibid. 150. 
74 Johann Gottfried Herder, "Erstes Waldchen,” in Kritische Wälder, ed. Regine Otto, 2 vols. 
Ausgewählte Werke in Einzelausgaben: Schriften zur Literatur 21-2 (Berlin: Aufbau, 


1990), 1:165. 
75 Ibid. 160. 
76 Ibid., 158ff. 
77 Ibid. 209. 
78 Ibid. 161. 


79 Ibid. 161: “es liegt so wenig in seinem Charakter, dafs es sich, als ein fremder Zug, nur 
vorübergehend, nur hintennach einmischet." 
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conclude that Thersites is a seriously vicious character who merely ends up in 
a ridiculous way by coincidence.®° 

The last major Enlightenment work discussing the moral and aesthetic 
problem of Thersites' ugliness is Johann Georg Sulzer's Allgemeine Theorie der 
schönen Künste, appearing between 1771 and 1774. To the author, artistic repre- 
sentations of ugliness are only tolerable if sufficiently motivated by moral rea- 
sons. Just as nature marks all dangerous and nocuous beings by an ugly outer 
appearance in order to warn and protect her other creatures, the artist can do 
his fellow human beings a similar didactic service by making the morally good 
appear beautiful and the vicious repulsive.?! For no other reason had Homer 
equipped his Thersites with such severely deformed features. Being nothing 
but his soul made visible,8? his misshapen body is meant to render him con- 
temptuous before he has even said or done anything.9? 

With reference to Plutarch, however, Sulzer observes that viewers of art 
often take delight in representations of ugly objects from which they would 
have averted their gaze with disgust in real life.9^ Especially Dutch history and 
genre painters excelled in exact imitations of unsightly and mean objects, thus 
reaping admiration not for the choice and conception of their subject matter 
but merely for their own artistic skill. Even the most accomplished imitation of 
an ugly object, however, displays a culpable misdirection of talent that would 
be applied better to nobler subjects. Moreover, by allowing their spectators to 
look with pleasure at depictions of unsightly objects, these artists were accept- 
ing the risk of desensitizing the audience to the unpleasant effects of the ugly 
and consequently of weakening their aesthetic judgment and moral sense 
("sittliches Gefühl").85 In pointing out the educational perils of art reception, 
Plutarch had explicitly mentioned Homer's Thersites as a potentially mislead- 
ing instance of artistic representation. Sulzer, however, takes anything but a 
critical standpoint when he comes across this classic model of ugly mean- 
ness, thus also placing aesthetic above moral values: the fact that Homer had 
described Thersites with masterly skill (“mit meisterhafter Kunst") does by no 


80 Ibid. 161ff. 

81 Johann Georg Sulzer, Allgemeine Theorie der Schónen Künste, in einzeln, nach alpha- 
betischer Ordnung der Kunstworter auf einander folgenden Artikeln abgehandelt, 2 vols. 
(Leipzig: Weidemann und Reich, 1771-1774), 1:504—5. See also ibid., 1:310. 

82 Ibid., 1174. 

83 Ibid. 1:70; see also ibid., 1:288. 

84 Ibid. 1:14; see also Plutarch, Moralia, 18a. 

85 For the term “moral sense" or “sittliches Gefühl," see Sulzer, Allgemeine Theorie, 1:3, 149, 
461-4. 
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means appear reprehensible to him, but rather enables this nasty and ugly 
character to be tolerated at all alongside the beautiful epic heroes.85 

Sulzer returns to his former moral argumentation, however, when he states 
that Homer had portrayed Thersites in an extravagant manner that bordered 
on caricature. In his articles on the exaggerated, the ugly and the ridiculous, 
he characterizes the inclination to exaggerated representations as a property 
of dull and crude people lacking an acute moral and aesthetic sense. To him, 
the artistic means of caricature therefore belongs to the realm of the lower 
comic and the burlesque.5? When it comes to the Iliad, however, Sulzer does 
not seem to even consider that Homer could have intended the exaggerated 
representation of the character's ugliness to provoke the audience's laughter.5? 
Rather, along with his fellow defenders of Homer, he declares it an emphasis of 
the character's ridiculousness for the sake of didactic lucidity. While all other 
supporters of the Ancients have avoided the term "caricature" in this context, 
Sulzer openly associates this artistic means, which was deemed most problem- 
atic in his age, with Homer's epic poem: "For on occasions when the ridicu- 
lous is required, a good caricature can be very useful"5? The formulation "gute 
Carricatur" or good caricature, which is highly paradoxical from a Platonic 
point of view, is owed exclusively to Sulzer's veneration of the ancient Greek 
poet: whatever needs to be verified by examples in the Allgemeine Theorie, 
Homer's poems always serve as the first source Sulzer draws upon, so that 
not even the article on the bas-relief can do without a reference to Homer's 
description of Achilles’ shield.9?? Thus, the paradigmatic precedent of Thersites 
becomes the decisive factor in the question of whether ugliness is permissible 
in the epic genre or not. 


6 Conclusion 


When confronted with Homer's Thersites, eighteenth-century readers would 
have taken offence at Odysseus' brutal chastisement of a weak and disabled 
soldier as well as his subsequent pitiless derision by the soldiers. The fact 
that the character's ridiculousness is increased by his physical deformity 
moreover raised an aesthetic problem, as corporeal ugliness would only have 
appeared appropriate to the decorum of an epic poem as long as it mirrored 


86 Ibid., 1455-56. 

87 Ibid. 1505, 2:647, 1194-95. 

88 Ibid., 1193. 

89 Ibid.: “Denn bey Gelegenheiten, wo das Lächerliche erfodert wird, kann eine gute Car- 
ricatur sehr dienlich seyn." 

go Ibid., 1:388. 
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a person’s moral viciousness. This discrepancy affected the Ancients no less 
than the Moderns. Considering the passage unpresentable to a modern audi- 
ence, the latter adjusted the ancient poem to the refined eighteenth-century 
taste and manners by shortening and re-writing the original text. Supporters 
of the ancients, on the other hand, either ignored the moral problems inher- 
ent in this scene or strove to justify Odysseus’ behavior by making Thersites 
appear malicious enough to deserve both his severe punishment and his ugly 
outer appearance. Especially German neoclassicists like Lessing, Herder, and 
Sulzer proved decidedly reluctant to admit any artistic or moral deficiencies in 
Homer’s poems. In order to render the passage consistent with Enlightenment 
poetics retrospectively, they resorted to complicated and sometimes rather 
inconsistent interpretations. Seeking to maintain the Iliad’s paradigmatic 
status, they closed their eyes to the poem’s obvious contradictions with eigh- 
teenth-century decorum. Rather than criticizing Homer, they tended to bend 
their own aesthetic and poetic rules and to adjust their theories to the poem. 
Only Pope took an intermediate position between the Moderns’ historicizing 
and the Ancients' affirmative attitude towards Homer, thus refusing to have 
himself monopolized by either party. While praising Homer's poetic genius 
and inventiveness on the one hand, he felt on the other hand compelled to 
make extensive corrections in his translation. However, some of his mitigating 
renderings and explanations were shown to be adopted from the professing 
Ancient Anne Dacier who, despite her strong conviction of the poem's original 
beauty and her accurate translation, had likewise felt obliged to interpret and 
justify the most problematic passages to her modern readers. 


CHAPTER 7 


“Horace is dead, but I am alive”: Epic Failure and 
Satiric Authority in Eighteenth-Century Sweden 


Anna Cullhed 


In 1737, Carl Carlsson (Carleson) edited a volume of Swedish poetry, the first 
of its kind, with the revealing title: “Attempt at the Improvement of Swedish 
Poetry,” in Swedish “Försök til Swänska Skalde-Konstens uphielpande.” In his 
introduction to the reader, Carlsson specifically mentions one of the poets 
included in the collection, Samuel Triewald: “A Swedish Poet has quite enjoy- 
ably painted and sharply refuted our verse-mongers, just as a certain Boileau 
did in France [...]." Already in 1737, Triewald gained the title “the Swedish 
Boileau,” and the designation has been repeated by most literary historians 
since.? Boileau's presence does suggest some connection between the famous 
Quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns and the Swedish anthology of 1737. 
Whereas Carlsson used Boileau, one of the leading Ancients, as an authority 
strengthening his defense of good poetry, and as a praiseworthy model for 
Triewald, the French critic's function within the Swedish literary context of the 
early eighteenth century remains somewhat obscure. Indeed, Carlsson's eager 
appeal for the improvement of Swedish poetry rather seems to imply poetics 
aligned with the Modern camp. 


1 “En Swensk Skald har rátt artigt afmálat och skarpt afwist wára wers-pinare, lika som en 
Boileau i Frankrike [..]" Carl Carlsson, “Inledning” (unpaged), in Försök Til Swänska 
Skalde-Konstens uphielpande, Eller: Samling af utwalda Swänska Rim och Dikter, Första 
Skalde-Flockens Fórsta Afdelning (Stockholm, 1737). Unless otherwise stated, the trans- 
lations are mine. This paper is part of the project “Moving Medea,” generously funded by 
Riksbankens Jubileumsfond, The Swedish Foundation for Humanities and Social Sciences. 

2 See Henrik Schück and Karl Warburg, Illustrerad svensk litteraturhistoria, 3rd ed., vol. 2, 
Reformationstiden och stormaktstiden (Stockholm: Geber, 1927), 399; Carl Fehrman, in Ny 
illustrerad svensk litteraturhistoria, ed. E. N. Tigerstedt, 2nd ed., vol. 2, Karolinska tiden, fri- 
hetstiden, gustavianska tiden. (Stockholm: Natur och kultur 1967), 83. Stina Hansson, in Den 
svenska litteraturen, eds. Lars Lónnroth and Sven Delblanc, vol. 1, Frán forntid till frihetstid 
(Stockholm: Bonnier, 1987), 245, describes Triewald as a "classicist." In "Triewalds poet- och 
poesikritik — repertoar och skriftlighet,” in Fran Hercules till Swea: Den litterära textens för- 
vandlingar (Góteborg: Litteraturvetenskapliga institutionen, 2000), 83-93 Hansson defines 
Triewald's "classicism" as criticism against oral traits of poetry. 
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Almost fifty years later, another Swedish poet, Bengt Lidner, sent a handwrit- 
ten opera libretto with the title Medea to a fellow poet and included a letter. At 
the end of the short letter, he specifically mentions his decision to show vio- 
lence on stage in spite of Horace’s recommendation in his Ars poetica, which 
Lidner quotes: “Medea is not to butcher her boys before the people.”? Lidner 
ends his letter on a note of self-assertion: “Nevertheless — Horace is dead; 
but I am alive."^ Lidner suggests a temporal abyss dividing ancient Rome from 
eighteenth-century Sweden, and seems to advocate a Modern view of poetry. 
Lidner employs the same logic when introducing one of his sentimental poems. 
In the preface, he turns to his readers and, with a bold gesture, rejects all kinds 
of rules, whether they come from Boileau or from Horace: “[...] my comfort is, 
that there are readers who readily forget Horace and Despreaux [Boileau], as 
long as the heart can feel tenderness and the eye, perhaps, shed a tear.’® 

Samuel Triewald — “the Swedish Boileau” — and Bengt Lidner, with his osten- 
sive rejection of all rules and all predecessors, including Boileau, serve as 
two examples of how the famous Quarrel played out in the Swedish realm 
in the eighteenth century. The examples also show that the appreciation of 
the French poet and critic changed during the century. In fact, the differ- 
ences between seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Sweden and France as cul- 
tural nations are considerable and account for some of the specific Swedish 
approaches to the Long Quarrel. Swedish literature from the second half of 
the seventeenth century is often described in terms of a belated Renaissance 
poetry, coexisting with Baroque stylistic ideals.$ Sweden’s transformation from 
a peripheral kingdom, united in 1523 under King Gustav Vasa, into one of the 
great Protestant powers of Europe during the seventeenth century, accounts 
for a condensed stylistic repertoire. While Latin poetry flourished in the days 
of Gustavus Adolphus, the higher genres of Swedish-language poetry were rare 


3 "Ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidet,” Horace, Ars poetica, l. 185, in Satires, Epistles and 
Ars Poetica, trans. H. Rushton Fairclough (1926; repr, Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1961), 466—67. Lidner, letter to Thomas Thorild, 1784, in Bengt Lidner, Samlade skrifter, 
ed. Harald Elovson, Bernt Olsson, and Barbro Nilsson, 4 vols. Svenska författare utgivna av 
Svenska Vitterhetssamfundet 14.1-4 (Stockholm: Svenska Vitterhetssamfundet, 1930-1992), 
3:392. Subsequent references to Lidner's Samlade skrifter are in the abbreviated form of ss, 
followed by volume and page. 

4 “Lik mycket — Horatius är död; men jag lefver.” Lidner, ss 3:392. 

5 “[...] min tröst är, at Läsare gifvas, hvilka gerna fórgáta Horatius och Despreaux [Boileau], 
nar hjertat kan óma och ögat kanske fälla en tår” Lidner, ss 2:353; Preface to Året M.DCC. 
LXXXIII (The Year 1783), 1784. 

6 See Lönnroth and Delblanc, vol. 1, Fran forntid till frihetstid. The sections about concepts such 
as Renaissance and Baroque in a Swedish context are written by Kurt Johannesson. 
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until the second half of the seventeenth century. Georg Stiernhielm is com- 
monly titled “the father of Swedish poetry” and his ambitious hexameter poem 
Hercules (1658) is one of the first examples of an attempt to rival the poetry of 
Antiquity.” At the turn of the eighteenth century, Triewald’s poetry, especially 
his satires, is an example of a renewed attempt to consolidate Swedish as a 
language fit for poetry and for the higher genres. The satires were published, as 
we have seen, in the anthology of 1737, and in 1756 Triewald’s poems and trans- 
lations were collected posthumously and edited in one volume. 

After the death of King Charles x11 in late 1718, Sweden lost many of its 
provinces. The year also marks the end of Sweden's period as a great European 
power. The period from 1719 to 1772, the so-called Age of Liberty, saw a reduction 
of the king's power in favor of the Diet and party politics. The mid-eighteenth 
century is also a turning point for the Swedish language; one of the important 
poets of the period, Olof von Dalin, is widely regarded as the central figure in 
the rise of modern Swedish. After the many wars earlier in the century, Sweden 
prospered in several fields and an increase in publications was encouraged by 
the Freedom of the Press Act from 1766, a ground-breaking law in a European 
perspective. The arts, not least poetry, were stimulated by journals, by the Royal 
Swedish Academy of Letters, founded by Queen Lovisa Ulrika in 1753, and by 
learned societies cultivating poetry and eloquence. Poets and critics saw them- 
selves as pioneers of Swedish poetry, conquering the classical and European 
genres one after the other. The Age of Liberty ended in 1772, when the young 
King Gustav 111 secured extensive power through a bloodless coup d'état. He 
revived or constituted academies of various arts, and the 1780s saw the culmi- 
nation of the king's grand cultural ambitions with the founding of the Swedish 
Opera, the Swedish National Theatre, and the Swedish Academy.? Founded in 
1786, the Academy was modelled on the illustrious French Academy, and the 
Royal Opera was not only a prestigious institution but also a venue for royal 
propaganda.? Gustav 111 was an important patron of the arts, and advocated 
literature in Swedish, although based on French ideals. His reign turned out to 


7 On Latin poetry in the Swedish realm: Hans Helander, Neo-Latin Literature in Sweden in the 
Period 1620-1720: Stylistics, Vocabulary and Characteristic Ideas, Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis, 
Studia Latina Upsaliensia 29 (Uppsala: Uppsala universitet, 2004). On Stiernhielm: Orjan 
Ohlsson and Bernt Olsson, eds. Stiernhielm 400 ar: Föredrag vid internationellt sympo- 
sium i Tartu 1998, Kungliga Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademien, Konferenser 50 
(Stockholm: Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademien, 2000). 

8 Torgny T. Segerstedt, Svenska Akademien i sin samtid: En idéhistorisk studie, vol. 1, 1786-1844 
(Stockholm: Norstedt, 1986). 

9 Marie-Christine Skuncke and Anna Ivarsdotter, Svenska operans födelse: Studier i gustaviansk 
musikdramatik (Stockholm: Atlantis, 1998). 
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be a golden age for Swedish poetry, and one of the young men favored by the 
king was Bengt Lidner. 

Boileau’s reputation underwent radical changes in eighteenth-century 
Sweden, as suggested by the two opening quotations in this chapter. From 
being hailed as a brilliant poet and critic, an authority renewing poetic diction 
and a relentless critic of inferior poets, he was later condemned as a rigid leg- 
islator of poetry. This chapter analyzes how Triewald and Lidner approached 
two major issues of the century, the function and value of literature, and the 
historicity of literary norms, from a Swedish perspective. Furthermore, the 
poets’ relation to their respective kings is discussed, since royal patronage was 
dominant throughout the century. The analysis here of the Swedish discussion 
owes much to the reinterpretation of the Quarrel by Larry F. Norman in his 
ground-breaking book The Shock of the Ancient (2011).!° It concerns the double 
plight of the Swedish poets, not only to read and estimate the ancients’ texts, as 
their French colleagues did, but also to relate to the French imitations of these 
texts. In addition, a Swedish poet should be versed in the theoretical debate 
of the Quarrel and its European variants. Eventually, Swedish poetry of the 
period was assessed and discussed in relation both to the ancient poets and 
to their modern counterparts, and also in relation to the royal court and the 
needs for representative poetry. The underlying question was serious: was it 
even possible to write outstanding poetry in Swedish, a small language from 
a remote part of Europe? This chapter aims to shed light on how the Swedish 
debates about poetry and poetics in the eighteenth century are to be under- 
stood in relation to the ideals of the Ancients and the Moderns of the Long 
Quarrel, and in the context of royal patronage and an emerging print market. 
The poets and the poetics of Antiquity, as well as those of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, regularly turn up in the Swedish discussion, but their 
function within this specific Northern context remains to be established. 

As questions of literary standards are related to genres, the entire stylistic 
range from the epic genre, seen as the highest attainable, to minor genres, such 
as pastoral lyric poetry, are touched upon in this essay. Satire is also of impor- 
tance, not least for the development of a strong authorial presence, and for its 
constant dialogue with the epic genre. During the eighteenth century, generic 
issues were vital, both as means to anchor poetry to the classical tradition, 
and as means for radical experiments. In both cases, the genres of Antiquity 
remained the axiomatic point of departure. 


10 Larry F. Norman, The Shock of the Ancient: Literature and History in Early Modern France 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2011). 
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In order to focus on the changes in attitude towards the participants of the 
Quarrel, and towards the authorities of ancient Greece and Rome, this chapter 
discusses the two Swedish authors chronologically. Triewald and Lidner func- 
tion as examples of a decisive change, separating the early eighteenth century 
from its closing decades. One of Triewald's satires is the starting point for the 
first part of the chapter, while Lidner’s preface to Medea, as well as his generic 
experiments and his turn to “primitive” poetry, are the focal point for the sec- 
ond half. Both authors are situated within the specific literary contexts of their 
respective careers. These contexts include the shifting functions of poetry, and 
not least strategies concerning patronage, authorial self-representation, and 
the developing idea of a general audience. Both Triewald and Lidner sought 
royal patronage, a choice that inevitably led them towards literary models, both 
near contemporaries and ancient authors. The delicate negotiations between 
kings and poets shed further light on the struggle to develop Swedish poetry in 
relation to a grand European tradition. This chapter suggests that the Quarrel, 
both in terms of the relationship between ancient and modern authors and 
of the connection to the French critical debate, plays an important role in the 
construction of a Swedish concept of poetry in the eighteenth century. 


1 Triewald: Between Ancients and Moderns 


For several reasons, the first satire about poetry, dated December 15, 1708, is 
the centerpiece of my discussion of Triewald’s relation to the Quarrel. First, it 
will be read as an occasional poem, functioning as an application for an office. 
The satire is addressed to the Swedish King, Charles x11, and contains a lengthy 
argument for improving Swedish poetry. It concerns the relationship between 
ancient poets and emperors, and, implicitly, between Boileau and Louis XIV. 
This poetic strategy fits well into the literary conventions of the early eighteenth 
century. Triewald’s poetical career shows traces of the standard “poet in office” 
of seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century Sweden. Bo Bennich-Bjórkman, 
the Swedish literary historian who coined the term, stresses the fact that poetry 
functioned as a qualification for young ambitious men seeking patronage in 
order to serve the crown." Furthermore, Bennich-Bjérkman argues, once the 
office had been awarded, it came with expectations of literary production. 


11 Bo Bennich-Bjérkman, Författaren i ämbetet: Studier i funktion och organisation av för- 
fattarümbeten vid svenska hovet och kansliet 1550-1850 (PhD diss., Uppsala University; 
Stockholm: Svenska bokförlaget, 1970), 447-55. 
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Triewald wrote most of his poems as a young man, primarily as a means to 
achieve the desired post as secretary in the Chancellery. 

Bennich-Bjórkman gives several reasons why Samuel Triewald can be 
described as a typical Swedish poet of the early eighteenth century. Many poets 
were of the middling sort but took advantage of the opportunities a univer- 
sity education offered, which qualified them for serving noble families or the 
crown. The Triewald family, of German descent, belonged to a group of wealthy 
craftsmen in Stockholm.” Marten Triewald, an anchor smith in Stockholm, 
sent his fifteen-year-old son Samuel to the University of Uppsala. After about 
a year, Triewald acquired a position as tutor in an aristocratic household. 
From 1707, he served as secretary in the National Archive, and in the following 
years he had the opportunity to travel, visiting Kónigsberg, Berlin, Hanover, 
Holland, and England. In 1713 he took up a position as province secretary in 
the Duchies of Bremen and Verden. After allegations of serving foreign pow- 
ers, Triewald left the service of the Swedish Crown for the Duchy of Holstein, 
gaining the title of Secretary of State in 1738. Towards the end of his life, he was 
ennobled, and became a member of the new Swedish Academy of Sciences. He 
was extremely well read, and his library, often mentioned in letters, containing 
books in French, German, Italian, Dutch, and English, was an asset to the pro- 
fessors in Kiel. He wrote poetry in Swedish and German, and translated from 
several languages, including French. In his later years he published learned 
treatises concerning historical and political matters. His German poems were 
occasional poems, celebrating monarchs and victories. One poem offered 
his fellow poet Barthold Heinrich Brockes consolation after the death of his 
daughter. To these genres, he added lighter Anacreontic or pastoral poems, and 
some translations of French poets, such as La Motte.!? 

The second reason for focusing on Triewald's first satire concerns its con- 
tent, the many comparisons between Swedish poetry and the authorities of 
Antiquity. Furthermore, as the famous twentieth-century literary historian 
Martin Lamm has pointed out, Triewald's allusions to Boileau offer a solid 
starting point for an exploration of how the Quarrel was perceived by an ambi- 
tious poet in wartime Sweden in the early eighteenth century. 

The satire entitled About Those Who Imagine Themselves to Be Poets is a 
long poem, containing 53 rhymed quatrains, about the paltry poetry written in 


12  OnTriewald's biography: Martin Lamm, "Samuel Triewalds lif och diktning,’ Samlaren 28 
(1907): 112-73. 

13 Triewald’s German poems were published in vols. 2 and 3 of Poesie der Niedersachsen, 
comp. C. F. Weichmann, 3 vols. (Hamburg, 1721-1726). 

14 Lamm, “Triewalds lif” 144-51. 
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Sweden, as well as about possibilities for improvement. Triewald begins with 
two paratexts from Horace, one quotation from the second book of his Epistles 
(2.2.106-108) and another from the Ars poetica (372-373).!6 Triewald explicitly 
exhibits his learning and positions his poem within a framework of satirical 
attacks on bad poetry, as this quotation from the Epistles shows: “Those who 
write poor verses are a jest; yet they rejoice in the writing and revere them- 
selves; and, should you say nothing, they themselves praise whatever they have 
produced - happy souls!”!” Triewald’s learned readers might have been able 
to involve a larger part of Horace's poem in the context - the lines following 
the chosen quote concern the duties of the good poet: to be a harsh critic of 
his own poetry, and to promote clarity.!? By suggesting this intertext, Triewald 
indirectly positions himself as a conscientious poet, following the advice of the 
Roman master. In the first stanza, the poet asks himself whether it is worth- 
while to continue writing poetry, trying to reach the pinnacle of Pindus, the 
sacred mountain of poetry.? This question constitutes the framework of the 
entire satire and is developed in several ways, as is shown in the following. It 
can be interpreted as a direct question to the King, since the royal patron is 
able to offer the young aspiring poet a suitable reward for his pains: an office, 
and occasions appropriate for poetic praise from a loyal government officer. 
Triewald establishes a Swedish canon, including the aforementioned 
Stiernhielm, before attacking the poetasters, specifically the increasing num- 
ber of occasional poets: hack writers who scribbled a funerary poem for a meal 
and a dram.”° He criticizes the bad poets who believe that the possession of 
a rhyming dictionary is the top requisite for a poet.?! According to Triewald, 
it takes talent, taste, reason, truthfulness, and learning to become a poet. He 
recommends the poets of Rome and Greece as models, as well as poets from 
Italy, Spain, England, France, Germany, and Holland. It should be noted that 
Triewald's suggestions of authorities begin with Antiquity, and that Greece 


15 Samuel Triewald, “Om dem, som inbilla sig vara Poéter," in Sveriges litteratur, ed. C. I. Ståhle 
and E. N. Tigerstedt, vol. 2, Rendssans och barock, ed. Carl Fehrman and Magnus von 
Platen (Stockholm: Svenska bokfórlaget/Bonnier, 1965), 260-69. The title was added in 
the 1756 edition of Triewald's poems. 

16 Triewald, “Om dem, som inbilla sig vara Poéter,” 260. 

17 Horace, Epistles 2.2.106—8, in Satires, Epistles, 432-33. 

18 Horace, Epistles 2.2.109—-13, in Satires, Epistles, 432—33. 

19  Triewald, “Om dem, som inbilla sig vara Poéter,” 260. 

20  Triewald’s Swedish canon includes Stiernhielm, Lagerlof, Columbus, Cameen, Werfving, 
Lucidor, Spegel, Rudeen, Dahlstierna, and “Sapfo of the North" — Sophia Elisabeth Brenner. 
Apart from Cameen, these poets are at least mentioned in standard Swedish literary his- 
tory covering the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

21  Triewald, “Om dem, som inbilla sig vara Poéter,” 261. 
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is preceded by Rome. However, he neither expands on the specific merits of 
ancient models, nor does he spell out the names of authorities, turning directly 
to the vernacular poetry of various parts of Europe. Whether or not the enu- 
meration is ordered according to principles of quality remains unclear. At this 
point in the poem, the list of admired literary nations and languages mainly 
seems to signal a recognition of the learned poet as an ideal and proves the 
poet’s own erudition. It does not offer any keys to Triewald’s position within 
the Long Quarrel, apart from a general veneration for his predecessors. 

The poet should be virtuous, Triewald states. The fact that he connects the 
very person of the poet to his work is yet another attack on the hireling poets, 
the hack writers, who see their work as mere craft.22 Triewald makes a rather 
coarse comparison: this kind of lowly poet seeks his rhymes in the tavern. His 
poems smell of tobacco and beer, just like their author.?? The implicit contrast 
identifies Triewald as his opposite, an erudite, sincere poet, possessing all the 
desired virtues of a true servant to the king and to the divine art of poetry. 
What is more, Triewald's critique promises the king a poet — and poetry - with 
a sweeter scent, free from the unpleasant odor of the tavern. 

Consequently, it is in connection with the king that the poet's demands 
become more serious: “The picture of an Alexander ought to be painted by 
an Apelles, [T]he praise of Augustus must not be debased by a poetaster's 
pen”?4 Triewald seems ready to equate Charles x11 with Alexander as well 
as with Augustus, and he seems equally ready to slip into the role of the 
painter Apelles or to transform himself into the poet of all times, Virgil. This 
is a strategy Triewald shares with several of his European colleagues, includ- 
ing Boileau, who modelled their relationship to their current ruler on that of 
the admired exempla. The lines form the beginning of a section not criticizing 
verse-mongers in general but underlining the importance of praising the king 
on a poetic level that conforms to his high position and his admirable deeds. 
Triewald moves from Greece to Rome with easy confidence, equating as well 
as interchanging the rule of Alexander and Augustus. The two emperors signal 
vague but familiar ideals and comparing them is conventional within the con- 
text of the panegyric satire. 


22 Lamm compares Triewald's standpoint to that of Boileau in Lart poétique. Lamm, 
"Triewalds lif" 148—49. 

23 . Triewald, “Om dem, som inbilla sig vara Poéter,” 265. 

24 “En Alexanders Bild bör en Appelles mála,/Augusti ros kan ej en Bónhas penna tala.” 
Triewald, Sveriges litteratur 2, 266. Translation in Hans Óstman, Swedish Non-Academic 
Criticism in the Era of Freedom, 1718-1772 (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell International, 
1993), 18. 
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The comparisons also invoke the paratexts by Horace, tipping, in combina- 
tion with the allusion to Virgil, the balance in favor of Rome. By placing his 
satire in this imperial Roman context, Triewald makes use of the classical leg- 
acy on a local level, adapting it to the specific situation in Stockholm in late 
1708. It is an adaptation that does not question the parallel between Rome and 
Stockholm and does not qualify the relationship between past and present. At 
one point the poem points to the future — the poet's training will enable him 
to write the desired epic poem, thus securing the progress of Swedish poetry. 
For this very reason, it seems worthwhile to continue the struggle towards the 
pinnacle of Pindus. 

In comparison to the nuanced discussions of the relationship between 
Greece and Rome in France, the Swedish poem is both crude and vague. 
However, they have the delicate balance in common which poets needed to 
establish — on the one hand praising the local ruler, and on the other hand 
making use of the conventions of Antiquity. Longepierre’s Discours from 1687, 
discussed by Norman, functions as a possible point of comparison. Norman 
specifically mentions Longepierre’s position as an Ancient in relation to the 
king. The French poet tries to balance his praise of Louis xIv’s martial glory 
with his conviction of the superiority of ancient poetry. The impossibility of 
superseding the ancient poets could be viewed as a potential problem in rela- 
tion to Louis xiv — why should the king be satisfied with panegyric poetry of 
a lower rank than that devoted to Augustus? Longepierre's solution provides 
an implicit depreciation of poetry, conceding that "great actions rise above 
words."?5 He thus manages to praise the king indirectly, regardless of his doubts 
about the quality of contemporary epic poetry. 

Triewald takes a different stance on this possible point of conflict. His sat- 
ire argues for an intimate connection between words and deeds. According to 
Triewald, the poet should assail vice in the same manner as the warrior king 
Charles x11 assailed his enemy on the battlefield. He also stresses that the rela- 
tionship between poet and king is equal — it is difficult to decide whether it is 
the king, with his military victory, or the poet, with his poem, who earns more 
praise for his deeds.” Triewald's solution is bold, since it places the poet on a 
par with the hero king, elevating poetry to the level of the "great actions" men- 
tioned by Longepierre. In this case, Triewald leans towards the Modern camp, 
in spite of his reverence for Boileau. 

Only as late as stanza 40 does Triewald approach the main purpose of the 
poem - his desire to praise the king. However, when attempting to express 


25 Quoted in Norman, Shock, 153. 
26  Triewald, “Om dem, som inbilla sig vara Poéter,” 267. 
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his praise, the poet is overwhelmed by the king’s presence. The rays of glory 
almost blind the young poet, his voice falters, and he falls silent.?" This is the 
sublime moment of the poem - the speechless poet in awe of the monarch - 
and it is marked stylistically by a caesura. But it is also the moment when the 
poem fails. It turns out that the satire is merely a substitute for the grand pan- 
egyric poem, implicitly an epic poem, signaled as a future possibility for the 
young civil servant, who with some training may be able to offer praise to the 
virtuous king. Triewald invites the reader to take part in his vision of an aspir- 
ing Swedish poet, finally mastering the epic genre. This future remains a vision. 
What we have is, after all, merely a satire, but a satire that not only elevates the 
king, but also the poet. The panegyric poem, hailing the heroic king, is yet to 
be written. 

The connection between satire and epic is a commonplace in Roman 
poetry. Not only do the two genres share the same heroic meter, the hexam- 
eter, but their interplay is also an intricate part of Roman literature. Catherine 
Connors highlights this link between satire and epic — several satirists, includ- 
ing Horace, take “pleasure in a nice bit of epic furniture about the place.”?8 She 
stresses Horace's use of “the epic voice in ironic self-deprecation to show how 
unimportant he is"7? Triewald's satire echoes this very strategy of recusatio, a 
trope signaling the poet’s modesty and his inability to write an epic poem.?? 
Horace's strategy becomes clear in other parts of his oeuvre as well. For exam- 
ple, in his first Epistle in book two, the Roman poet emphasizes the greatness 
of Augustus, and the need for grand poetry, but he claims that his modesty 
prevents him from even trying.?! Through the trope of modesty, Triewald links 
his own achievement even closer to the Roman poet who provided him with 
his motto, while using the recusatio with the opposite objective. He is not 


27 Ibid. 

28 Catherine Connors, “Epic Allusion in Roman Satire,’ in The Cambridge Companion to 
Roman Satire, ed. Kirk Freudenburg (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 
123-45, 123. 

29 Connors, “Epic Allusion,” 144. 

30 On Augustan recusatio: Phebe Lowell Bowditch, “Horace and Imperial Patronage,” in 
A Companion to Horace, ed. Gregson Davis (Chichester: Wiley-Blackwell, 2010), 53-74, 
73; Hans-Christian Günther, “The First Collection of Odes: Carmina I-III,” in Brill’s 
Companion to Horace, ed. Hans-Christian Günther (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 211-406, 256-63. 
The definitions of recusatio vary slightly, from Lowell Bowditch's "generic disavowal" with 
reference to Gregson Davis, to Günther's summary: “Augustan recusatio turned panegyric 
poetry into poetic self-presentation that included panegyrics via a praeteritio.” Günther, 
"First Collection," 258. The praeteritio is a rhetorical device: the speaker mentions a sub- 
ject he denies, or claims that this subject should not be discussed at all. 

31 Horace, Epistles, 21.245-70, in Satires, Epistles, 416-19. 
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evading the demands of the epic, and it is obvious that his final goal is to write 
a heroic epic about the monarch. Triewald's satire therefore does not display 
the discretion that Horace was forced to use because of the problematic nature 
of the Augustan rule. 

In this context, the poetry of Antiquity functions as an ideal, not yet attained 
by Swedish poets. However, the satire signals confidence in the possibility of 
attaining the same level of perfection — since the Swedish king is compara- 
ble to Alexander and Augustus, it follows that it is time for a Swedish Virgil. 
Triewald places his poem in the context of Horatian poetics and European 
poetics of the late seventeenth century, thus indicating yet another context 
connected to Antiquity. And although Triewald cannot claim the superiority of 
Swedish poetry to the ancients, unlike the poets of France, his satire allows for 
the imagination of a glorious future, a Swedish poem rivalling the epic of Virgil. 

The literary historian Martin Lamm has shown that Boileau's Discours au 
Roy was one of Triewald's sources and identified parallels between Boileau and 
Triewald.?? Apart from the poem to the king, Triewald also alludes to L'art poé- 
tique, satires and epistles by the French author.? For example, in the Discours 
au Roy Boileau claims that it takes a Virgil to praise an Augustus, and likens 
this to the relationship between Alexander and the Greek painter Apelles.?^ 
Furthermore, in accordance with Boileau, Triewald parallels the poet's struggle 
against verse-mongers with the king's war against the enemies of the nation.?5 
Although Lamm’s careful comparison sheds light on Triewald's close connec- 
tion to Boileau, it is also important to consider the shared Roman intertexts 
relevant to both Boileau and Triewald. Horace's presence in the satire is under- 
scored through the paratext, and not only the Ars poetica but also other works 
are tacitly present in several parts of the poem. As Lamm points out in the con- 
clusion of his article, it is often difficult to decide whether allusions in poetry 
of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries refer to the Roman poems 
or to poems imitating the Romans.?6 With a broader concept of intertextuality, 
anda focus on the specific use of an imitation in a particular local context, the 
relation between the texts can be addressed anew. 


32 Lamm, “Triewalds lif? 145-50. 

33 Lamm refers to Epitre I1, Satire 1x, and the first canto of Lart poétique. Lamm, "Triewalds 
lif? 145-46, footnote 1. 

34 Boileau, “Discours au Roy,” in Œuvres complètes, ed. Françoise Escal (Paris: Gallimard, 
1966), 10: “Pour chanter un Auguste, il faut estre un Virgile” In the following lines Boileau 
referes to Alexander as a “Monarque Guerrier” whose portrait is “reservé pour le pinceau 
d'Apelle” 

35 Triewald, “Om dem, som inbilla sig vara Poéter,” 267; Boileau, “Discours,” 10. 

36 Lamm, “Triewalds lif" 169. 
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In all three cases — Horace, Boileau, Triewald — we witness the sometimes 
troubled negotiations between poets and rulers. Monarchs and emperors need 
heroic poetry, poets need patrons, for sure. But the circumstances — in time as 
well as in space — vary considerably. Horace managed to keep imperial power 
at arm’s length, and it can be added that Augustus wished to be praised not 
for his victories, but for the peace he maintained. Boileau served Louis XIV at 
a brilliant court, while the young Swedish poet Triewald had a more difficult 
task. He implored King Charles x11 to favor poetry, especially heroic poetry 
worthy of the king’s martial deeds, and to further a young secretary’s career. 
But the king was absent from Sweden at the time, waging war. During the first 
decades of the eighteenth century, neither court life, nor Swedish poetry in any 
sense resembled the splendors of Versailles. 

It should also be noted that both Boileau and Triewald, in line with Horace, 
elevated the satire and other minor genres in their negotiations with their rul- 
ers. The comparison between the victorious monarch and the poet is not pri- 
marily a defense of the heroic epic — on the contrary, both Boileau and Triewald 
use this particular comparison to argue that the poet is not only responsible 
for celebrating victories, but for relentlessly persecuting human vice and folly. 
In Triewald’s case, the point is not to decide whether he is to be seen exclu- 
sively as an Ancient, due to his association with Boileau, or as a Modern. The 
conclusion of literary historians of the late nineteenth century is that Triewald 
“remained a good Swedish poet” by virtue of his “realistic” poetry, in spite of 
his attempts to understand the demands of L'art poétique.?" Like many of his 
contemporaries in Sweden, he read both classical authors and seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century poets from a number of European countries. Triewald 
brought together what he found useful from all these sources, blending Greek 
and Roman authors with their modern counterparts. 

Lamm has remarked that while defending Boileau's principles in theory, 
Triewald does not adhere to the stylistic ideals of his French model, least of all 
in the later satires.$8 Quite contrary to Boileau's recommendations, Triewald 
often expresses his classicist views in a style associated with Boileau's oppo- 
nents, for example the burlesque style of Paul Scarron. The title “the Swedish 
Boileau" can tell us that Triewald emphasized the importance of good poetry, 
not merely as a craft, but as an art based on reason and learning, and con- 
nected with the poet's person. He further sought to improve the status of 
poetry through a closer collaboration between kings and poets, but did so 
in a period when court life was put on hold. His aim was to elevate Swedish 


37 Schiick and Warburg, Svensk litteraturhistoria, 2:398. 
38 Lamm, “Triewalds lif? 150, 153, 170. Cf. Fehrman, Ny svensk litteraturhistoria, 2:85. 
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poetry — which could only be accomplished by embracing Modern standards — 
and to convince the king that he, Samuel Triewald, was the right person to 
develop the highest genre, the epic, thus securing for Swedish poetry a posi- 
tion within the common European classical tradition. However, the satirical 
mode constantly interfered with the epic ideal, both in Boileau’s oeuvre and 
in Triewald’s. In the Swedish context, Triewald’s use of Horace and Boileau, 
combined with their opponents, makes sense. Sweden, as a nation of Ancients, 
was striving for a position among the Moderns. From a historical point of view, 
it is Swedish satire that shows the possibility of mastering ancient ideals and 
using the Swedish language in a new way. By both using and satirizing the verse 
forms and stylistic level of the highest genre, Triewald moves, at least, into the 
neighborhood of the epic. 


2 Lidner: Between Rules and Tears 


Lidner’s claims in the afore-mentioned preface to Medea are of special impor- 
tance here, since they shed light on his views about poetry and his relationship 
to his predecessors, ancient and modern.?? In Stockholm, Lidner had finished a 
libretto with a classical subject — he chose the blood-curdling story of Medea’s 
revenge. His Medea was never accepted by the king, it was not set to music, and 
consequently never performed. Lidner had his libretto printed in 1784, a bold 
step at the time, but a necessary one for a poet lacking royal support. Towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, the poet in office remained the standard, 
although a number of young writers came to embrace the opportunities of a 
print market. They struggled, for the reading public in Gustavian Sweden was 
still too limited to support a poet. Lidner, a young orphan from Gothenburg, 
educated in Lund and in Greifswald, was drawn to the Swedish capital by his 
hopes of royal patronage.^? His poetic choices, both in terms of the genres and 
themes he favored and his approach to the audience in prefaces and other 


39 On Lidner’s dedications and prefaces: Anna Cullhed, “Kom, at lyran at mig räcka: Om 
Lidners dedikationer och fôretal,” in Hör mänsklighetens röst: Bengt Lidner och künslans 
sprák (Lund: Ellerstrôm, 2011), 33-75. 

40 On Lidners biography: Karl Warburg, Lidner: Ett bidrag till Sveriges litteraturhistoria 
(Stockholm: Norstedt, 1889). On Lidner: Horace Engdahl, in Svenska litteraturen 2165-72. 
On Lidner's Medea: Anna Cullhed, "Medea, moderskap och mord: Om Lidners opera- 
libretto,” in Hör mänsklighetens röst, 121-64. In English: Anna Cullhed, “A World of Fiction: 
Bengt Lidner and Global Compassion in Eighteenth-Century Sweden,’ in Sweden in the 
Eighteenth-Century World: Provincial Cosmopolitans, ed. Góran Rydén (Farnham: Ashgate, 
2013), 301-24. 
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paratexts, suggest that the Long Quarrel remains a framework for approaching 
even a late eighteenth-century poet such as Lidner. 

Lidner's collection of fables, printed in 1779, was brought to Gustav’s atten- 
tion, and the king sent the young talent abroad. Lidner was to receive train- 
ing for a future as a court poet, preferably as a librettist with the Royal Opera. 
After studying Greek in Góttingen with the famous Professor Christian Gottlob 
Heyne, Lidner worked on an opera libretto in Paris together with the Swedish 
poet and ambassador, Count Gustaf Philip Creutz. A conflict between the two 
poets, mainly concerning literary property, contributed to Lidner's fall from 
grace. He struggled to survive as a free agent, publishing his Collected Works at 
the age of 31 in order to clear his debts. Two years later, he once more turned 
to Gustav III in a satirical poem, claiming that he would love to write an epic 
poem about the heroic king. However, he finds it "difficult to sing the great 
achievements of heroes," with *a half-withered tongue/stuck to a thirsty pal- 
ate,/and the stomach screaming and empty"! Lidner used his sentimental 
style interchangeably with a satiric tone of voice in order to support his wife 
and young daughter as an independent author. At the same time, he made 
repeated but vain attempts to regain the king's favor. Lidner, described as the 
“poet of tears,” but who was also a skilled satirist, died a destitute alcoholic in 
1793, at the age of 35. 

To return to the preface of Medea, Lidner begins with a double-faced strategy. 
On the one hand, he states that “the whole world knows" the “fate of Medea.”42 
On the other hand, he immediately summarizes the tragic and passionate 
story. It is notable that his description is full of hyperbole and superlatives — 
Medea loved Jason “so highly,” she stands at “the steepest abyss of affliction,” 
and her children are “flung to the bosom of a vengeful stepmother.7? The sum- 
mary not only functions as a defense of Lidner’s choice of subject matter for 
the opera, but it also invites the general reader to become part of the classical 
legacy. Furthermore, it provides the reader with Lidner’s sentimental interpre- 
tation of the Medea story. This signals that Lidner is not addressing the king or 
a patron, but turns to an anonymous audience: it is in relation to an emerging 
public that he crafts his authorial persona. 


41  Lidner ss 3:227. “Och med en half-férvissnad tunga,/Som lader vid en torstig gom,/ 
och Magen tjutande och tom,/Ar svart at Hjeltars Storverk sjunga." See also Cullhed, Hor 
mänsklighetens röst, 104-5. 

42 “Jag behöver ej här uprepa Medeas öden: Hela Verlden känner dem?” Lidner, ss 2:283. 

43 “Af Jason sin Gemal öfvergifven, af Jason, den Hon så högt älskade [...] står Hon vid olyck- 
ans brantaste djup, forskuten, föragtad; ser Sina Barn i en hamndfull Stjuf-Moders sköte 
störtade [...].” Lidner, ss 2:283. 
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Lidner continues by describing Medea as one of the most remarkable and 
prominent subjects of Antiquity.^* He specifically mentions Euripides’ tragedy, 
and adds a list of Roman authors including Seneca and Ovid.*5 He separates 
these ancient authors from those of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, which he discusses in a new paragraph. The latter are the French authors 
Corneille (either Pierre or Thomas) and Hilaire de Longepierre, the German 
Friedrich Wilhelm Gotter, and the dancer Gaetano Vestris, performing Georges 
Noverre's famous ballet d'action with the title Medée et Jason. These authors 
had written — or performed - tragedies (or operas, if we identify Corneille with 
Thomas, and not his brother Pierre), melodramas, and ballets. These examples 
show the renewed interest in the Medea story in the late eighteenth century, 
and the possibility of representing the story in new generic forms. However, 
in referring to his near contemporaries Lidner writes: “I have not borrowed 
a single trait from any of these authors."^6 His rejection of the common rules 
becomes clear through a deliberate breach of decorum: the children are 
murdered on stage. At this point, the Swedish poet targets both ancient and 
modern opponents, beginning with the Roman poet Horace and the already 
mentioned recommendation from the Ars poetica: "Medea is not to butcher 
her boys before the people.’ The fact that Seneca ignored Horace's advice is 
not mentioned. Furthermore, Lidner turns to contemporary poets' views on 
the matter and discards what he calls “the French delicacy,’ a sense of decorum 
associated with seventeenth-century French poetics. Lidner “asks no mortal 
for forgiveness" for his "error — — whether it is an error, that is, his decision 
to show violence on stage, and famously concludes:*” “A single line with the 
power to draw tears means infinitely more than all the rules of Aristotle. He 
who weighs words, when he has the opportunity to cry, is sentenced to serve as 
a schoolteacher for eternity!"^8 


44 “Bland alla ämnen, som sysselsatt Forntidens Skalder, aro Medeas grufliga äfventyr et 
bland de markvardigaste.” Lidner, ss 2:283. 

45 Lidner mentions the Roman authors Ennius, Paccuvius and Accius, apart from Seneca 
and Ovid. Lidner, ss 2:283. 

46 “Af ingen af alla dessa har jag lant et enda drag.” Lidner, ss 2:283. The statement could 
be interpreted as a rejection of both Ancient and Modern authors, Lidner's use of a new 
paragraph when turning from the Ancients to the Moderns signal, however, a separation 
that I interpret as a restriction of "these" to the Moderns. Lidner never explicitly criticises 
Euripides, although he targets both Aristotle and Horace when ridiculing the rules of tra- 
ditional poetics. 

47  Lidner, ss 2:283: “[...] men för detta mit fel — — om det är något; ber jag ingen Dödlig om 
fórlátelse." 

48 "En enda rad, som àr mágtig, at prássa tárar, betyder oándeligen mer, àn alla reglor i 
Aristoteles. Til Schol-Mástare blifve den for evigt dómd, som váger ord, dà han har tilfalle, 
at grata!” Lidner, ss 2:283. 
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In the preface to Medea, a text from the end of the eighteenth century, 
Lidner both references his predecessors and rejects them. He targets Horace 
and Aristotle for being legislators of poetry, and his near contemporaries as 
poets and as guards of “the French delicacy.” His reverence for Euripides and 
also for Seneca seems not to be affected by his rather pointed declarations 
against Aristotle quoted above. Although Lidner, like Triewald, highlights his 
own learning, his alternative to the norms of classicism is a sentimental litera- 
ture, passionate, and sublime. Passion obeys no rules, according to Lidner, and 
he finds the strongest passions in Greek and Roman poetry, adapting them to 
his own sentimental ideal. Lidner presented his Medea as shocking, to bor- 
row a word from the title of Norman's book, and he seemed to enjoy shock- 
ing his readers. Lidner's attack on Aristotle, Horace, and French taste can be 
interpreted as support for the party of the Ancients. As Norman points out, 
the Moderns turned Aristotle's Poetics into a defense of the poetic unities, of 
moral standards, and “edifying idealization."^? This is the version of Aristotle 
that Lidner rejects, and his appeal to “complicated and flawed humans,” and 
"emotionally charged narratives" are in perfect accordance with the standards 
of the Ancient party: “Pathos is their aim,’ as Norman concludes.5° 

Lidner’s relationship to Boileau is somewhat different compared to Triewald’s 
praise, not only in terms of the opposite evaluation of the ideals of classicist 
poetics. Lidner uses the names of various authorities in the field of poetics as 
symbols; Boileau as well as Aristotle and Horace stand for the norms and regu- 
lations of poetry that Lidner despised. His mention of specific opponents, such 
as Boileau, is primarily a recognition of their importance as opponents to the 
poetry Lidner and his revolutionary colleagues advocated. This accounts for 
the fact that Lidner never entered into a detailed criticism of Boileau’s views on 
poetry: in his declarations to the print audience, the mere mention of Boileau 
functions as a symbol for the outdated literary ideals Lidner opposed. In fact, 
in an animated defense of poetic liberty, Lidner’s friend, the poet Thomas 
Thorild, even called Boileau “the arch rogue of belles lettres.’>! 

However, the eighteenth century witnessed rather complex maneuvers in 
relation to the ancients. It is a well-known fact that many critics and poets not 
only preferred Greece to Rome, but that they turned even further back in his- 
tory in their search for “original poetry,” defined as an immediate and passionate 


49 Norman, Shock, 206-7. 

50 Ibid. 205, 208. 

51  "[.] BOILEAU, denne Arkebuse i Vitterheten [..]" in Thomas Thorild, "En Critik 
Öfver Critiker med Utkast til en Lagstiftning i Snillets Verld” in Samlade skrifter, ed. 
Stellan Arvidson and Casimir Fontaine, 13 vols, Svenska fórfattare utgivna av Svenska 
Vitterhetssamfundet 15.1-13 (Stockholm: Svenska Vitterhetssamfundet, 1932-), 3:65. 
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expression of humanity.5? The admiration for “primitive” poetry, expressed 
by scholars such as Robert Lowth, was known in Sweden.5? Carl Aurivillius, 
Professor at the University of Uppsala, was one of the leading European ori- 
entalists, praised by his German colleague Johann David Michaelis in a eulogy 
published in 1788.5^ Aurivillius's choice of language, Latin, prevented that 
his expansion of the poetical canon, together with his discussions on histo- 
ricity, reached outside the scholarly community. While this allowed him to 
become rather influential outside of Sweden, it was his successor Johan Adam 
Tingstadius who from the 1780s onwards disseminated the "primitive" ideal to 
a broader Swedish audience in his comments on the new Swedish translation 
of the Hebrew Bible. Writing in the vernacular, Tingstadius contributed to the 
relativization and historization of the ancient Greek and Roman authors as 
models for eighteenth-century poetry. Aurivillius and Tingstadius are, in that 
sense, a parallel to Lowth and Hugh Blair, the Professor of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres in Edinburgh, who condensed and spread Lowth's Latin lectures on 
Hebrew poetry as part of his poetics. 

Lidner was one of the first Swedish poets who tried his hand at the Hebrew 
style. In a long poem, the Day of Judgment (1788), an innovative combination 
of epic elements, dramatic monologues, opera, and oratorio, Lidner includes 
an exquisitely simple hymn with decidedly Hebrew overtones.55 This hymn is 
placed side by side with virtuoso alexandrines, relating Ossianic themes. As an 
example of Lidner's experimental strategies, combining primitive poetry, as 
well as ancient and modern predecessors, the poem is a telltale version of the 
transformations in the poetics of the late eighteenth century. 

Lidner also comments on the use of genre in relation to the epic. In the 
preface to the long poem The Year 1783, he rejects the epic. "This is a Poéme 
[Skaldestycke], not an Epic.” The Swedish word "Skaldestycke" is not easy to 
translate. The first part, "Skald" is known as a designation of a Norse poet, and 
together with “stycke,” a piece, it seems to simply designate “a poem.” However, 
as the Swedish literary historian Lennart Breitholtz has argued, the meaning 
of the Swedish word comes closer to the French poéme of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, incorporating a tradition from the seventeenth century that emphasized 


52 René Wellek, A History of Modern Criticism: 1750-1950, vol. 1, The Later Eighteenth Century 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1955). 

53 On Lowth in Sweden: Anna Cullhed, “Känsla som kunskap: Poesi och historia i Robert 
Lowths De sacra poesi Hebraeorum, in Sjuttonhundratal 5 (2008): 82-98. 

54 Johann David Michaelis, Neue orientalische und exegetische Bibliothek, 5 (1788): 72-88. 

55  Lidner, ss 3:99. 

56  Lidner, ss 2:353: “Detta ar et Skaldestycke: ej något Poéme Epique.” 
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the connection between the two highest genres, epic and tragedy?" It is 
also a symptom of increasing difficulties the composition of the full-fledged 
epic posed. The demand for a new Aeneid was limited, notwithstanding the 
repeated praise of the heroic epic in eighteenth-century theoretical texts. The 
solutions to this obvious clash between theory and poetic practice varied. In 
France, for instance, Voltaire, among others, advocated a shorter form of epic. 
This grand and problematic genre was remolded in several ways, and Breitholtz 
mentions Segrais, a poet who turned towards the epyllion, the minor epic, 
moving it closer to the pastoral.5* In fact, the theoretical support for the grand 
epic contributed to experiments with various forms of narrative poems, more 
suited to an eighteenth-century print audience. Lidner explains to his readers 
that the theme of his long poem, the events of the year 1783, is diverse and dif- 
ficult to handle within the scope of the conventional demands for unity. It is 
somewhat ironic that Lidner's explanation of this possible breach of decorum 
is followed by a quotation from the previously ridiculed Horace, even from his 
detested Ars poetica (line 23): "In short, be the work what you will, let it at least 
be simple and uniform."5? 

Lidner's poetry and prefaces are signs of a crisis in the Swedish literary 
system. As mentioned, Gustav 111 had founded a Swedish Academy, promot- 
ing not least the heroic epic, but the results were rather discouraging. Poets 
such as Lidner, seeking royal support, tried their hands at other genres, such 
as opera librettos, but also long poems of different kinds, as well as satirical 
poems. It became obvious that the heroic epic was simply not viable in the 
late eighteenth century. As Norman points out, when turning to the eighteenth 
century and the afterlife of the Quarrel, “the grand forms of poetry (tragedy, 
epic) become simply impossible to realize in modern times.’®° This is the 
point where the understanding of historicity becomes apparent, at least in 
the eyes of the poets of the time. Even though the ancient epics by Greek and 
Roman authors were still admired, it did not follow that this kind of poetry was 
an adequate model for eighteenth-century poets. Each time, each climate, as 
the eighteenth century would name it, required its own kinds of poetry. The 
king, on the other hand, insisted on heroic epic poetry, preferably epics prais- 
ing Swedish kings from previous centuries. Despite the king's ideals, this crisis, 
in terms of the attempts to combine an awareness of the historicity of taste 


57 Lennart Breitholtz, Studier i frihetstidens litteratur (Uppsala: Svenska Litteratursällskapet, 
1956), 170. 

58 Breitholtz, Studier, 93-100, 118. 

59 Horace, Ars poetica, |. 23, in Satires, Epistles, 452-53. 

60 Norman, Shock, 223. 
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with respect for authority and eternal literary models, in fact, resulted in admi- 
rable poetry. 


3 Kings, Poets, and Boileau in Sweden 


It would seem that the kings and poets discussed in this chapter were a com- 
plete mismatch. Charles x11 never became the patron of poetry Triewald 
hoped for and Lidner did not appreciate Gustav 111's outdated Academy, since 
he introduced new mixed genres with a strong sentimental appeal. Triewald 
and Gustav 111, however, would have made an excellent match, since they both 
endorsed epic poetry in its panegyric function. Irrespective of their oppos- 
ing views on the epic — Triewald never got the opportunity to write an epic, 
and Lidner did not want to, at least not on an empty stomach — both Triewald 
and Lidner had certain traits in common. They both defended poetry, and 
the poet, in relation to patrons of different kinds and their defenses of poetry 
were often expressed in the form of satire. While Triewald addressed the king 
as his primary audience, Lidner also addressed the slowly emerging Swedish 
general audience. In both cases, the satire functioned as a model. They both 
had learnt from Roman poets and combined very outspoken criticism of infe- 
rior poets with strong expressions of their own poetical persona. Triewald and 
Lidner’s censure of verse-mongers is at least implicitly an appraisal of their 
own poetical capacity. In fact, they both renewed Swedish poetry, not by using 
the highest genres of classical lineage, but by constructing impressive autho- 
rial subjects. In the history of literature, they both deserve a place as persuasive 
satirical voices. 

The overarching question of this chapter, how the Swedish debates about 
poetry and poetics in the eighteenth century are to be understood in relation 
to the Long Quarrel, can be condensed into Triewald and Lidner’s assessments 
of Boileau. A comparison between the two Swedish poets reveals several dif- 
ferences. To Triewald, Boileau seems to be a contemporary. He is a guarantee 
for a high esteem of poetry, for an intimate reciprocal relationship between 
poet and king, a champion of poetry as an art expressing the truth, based on 
learning and talent, and an ally against bad poetry. Still, Triewald readily dis- 
cards Boileau’s stylistic ideals, while at the same time using the French critic to 
support his own poetical strivings. Lidner’s view of Boileau is nearly opposite. 
To Lidner, Boileau is old-fashioned; he is the legislator who shackles new kinds 
of poetry. At the same time, he is completely exchangeable — as a symbol of 
the old-fashioned regulations of poetics he could be replaced by Aristotle as 
well as by Horace. And what is more, Boileau (or his surrogates) functions as a 
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gatekeeper in relation to Antiquity. Lidner wants to turn directly to the poets 
of Antiquity without Boileau as an intermediary. Apart from a few exceptions, 
his relation to Horace is damning, since it is the poetics of the Roman author 
he addresses, not the poetry. 

There are therefore at least three Boileaus. Leaving the French Boileau to 
the experts, it is obvious that there are at least two Swedish Boileaus, Triewald’s 
version and Lidner’s, and whether these Swedish Boileaus are Ancients or 
Moderns is difficult to tell. As Norman has so convincingly shown, the positions 
of both Ancients and Moderns were entangled, and not as straightforward as 
the standard narrative implies. Within the context of Sweden, they were per- 
haps even more entangled than elsewhere. This chapter shows that Swedish 
authors made use of both ancient authors and partisans in the Quarrel in their 
attempts to redefine and promote poetry. The direction towards improvement 
is obvious in the Swedish context and may signal a Modern position during the 
entire century. Triewald, although a champion of the leading Ancient, Boileau, 
shows obvious traits of a Modern in his struggle for the improvement of poetry, 
and in his belief in the power of poetry, but also in his criticism of the use of 
classical mythology in a later satire.6! In Norman’s interpretation, Lidner could 
be designated an Ancient, in the sense that the Ancients paved the way for sen- 
timental literature and rejected idealization and decorum. New perceptions 
of literature are at the core of the famous battle, a lengthy struggle affected by 
local conditions in different parts of Europe. Although Antiquity functioned 
as a common resource, a repertoire of ready-mades, shared within a Republic 
of Letters that denied political as well as language borders, the specific use of 
Ancient authors and theories was highly localized. The two kings, and the two 
poets discussed here suggest the existence of at least two Swedish Boileaus. The 
conclusion is paradoxical: in early eighteenth-century Sweden, it was consid- 
ered possible to become a Virgil, but by the 1780s, Horace was, certainly, dead. 


61 Fehrman, Ny svensk litteraturhistoria, 2:85. 


CHAPTER 8 


“Necesse est indiciis monstrare recentibus 
abdita rerum”: William Hogarth’s The Four Times 
of Day and the Challenge to Past Models in 
Eighteenth-Century Art 


Friederike Vofskamp 


"Dog, said Pindar, Let your Ransom stay with your Friends; But your Carcass 
shall be left for the Fowls of the Air and the Beasts of the Field. With that, 
he raised his Sword, and with a mighty Stroak, cleft the wretched Modern in 
twain, the Sword pursuing the Blow" Jonathan Swift's The Battle of the Books, 
written in 1697 and published in 1704 as a satirical comment on the Quarrel 
of the Ancients and the Moderns, is widely considered to be one of the major 
contributions to the debate in England. Its title has even become an alternate 
name for the famous controversy. In this allegorical account, Swift depicts a 
skirmish between old and new books in the King's Library. With great brutality 
both parties, the supporters of the Ancients and the followers of the Moderns, 
are fighting for dominance over the high ground of literature.? What Swift 
vividly describes in his short satire, the English artist William Hogarth half a 
century later transferred to the world of visual arts. In his engraving, entitled 
The Battle of the Pictures (fig. 81), Hogarth replaces Swift's books with paint- 
ings. Not only the title of the print seems to be inspired by Swift but also its 
composition which shows certain parallels to the frontispiece of his text.? In 


1 Jonathan Swift, A Tale of a Tub, to Which Is Added, The Battle of the Books, and the Mechanical 
Operation of the Spirit, ed. Adolph Charles Guthkelch and David Nichol Smith (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1958), 249. In this passage, the Greek poet Pindar, who represents the 
Ancient party, is fighting with the English author Abraham Cowley, who was known for his 
modern versions of Pindaric Odes. 

2 For the broader context of Swift's The Battle of the Books, see Elke Wawers, Swift zwischen 
Tradition und Fortschritt: Studie zum ideengeschichtlichen Kontext von "The Battle of the 
Books” und ‘A Tale of a Tub," Trierer Studien zur Literatur 16 (Frankfurt am Main: Peter 
Lang, 1989), in particular 72-94; and Howard D. Weinbrot, “He Will Kill Me Over and Over 
Again’: Intellectual Contexts of the Battle of the Books,” in Reading Swift: Papers from The 
Fourth Münster Symposium on Jonathan Swift, ed. Hermann J. Real and Helgard Stóver-Leidig 
(Munich: Fink, 2003), 225-48. 

3 Frederick Antal was first to notice the parallels between the two compositions; see Frederick 
Antal, Hogarth and his Place in European Art (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1962), 141. 
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“The Bearer hereof " nte {if he bank ‘proper, Ve be a Bidder for ME Hogarth’s 
Pictures, ich are brbertold on the Safi Day of thes Months — 


FIGURE 8.1 William Hogarth, The Battle of the Pictures, 1744/5. Etching and Engraving on 
Paper, 20.8 x 21.2 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


Hogarth’s version of the conflict we see endless rows of classical motifs such as 
The Rape of Europa or Apollo Flaying Marsyas lined up like a phalanx in front 
of an auction house. Some canvases have risen into the air to clash with fresh 
Hogarthian designs — his well-known “modern moral subjects" — on the battle- 
field. A Banquet of the Gods is fighting with a scene from A Rake’s Progress; a 
Bacchanal is battling against A Midnight Modern Conversation and the Roman 
Aldobrandini Wedding fresco attacks The Téte a Téte from the Marriage a-la- 
mode that is placed on an easel on the right side of the picture. While two of 
Hogarth’s paintings in the upper section seem to prevail over the old masters, 
his pictures in the foreground are stabbed like the Moderns in Swift’s battle.* 


Antal further refers to Brueghel’s Combat between the Large Strong Boxes and the Little Saving 
Boxes which he considers likely to be the original model. Illustrations of the frontispiece and 
its original design are reprinted in Swift, Tale, between 216 and 217. 

4 Fora more detailed analysis of the engraving, see Werner Busch, Das sentimentalische Bild: 
Die Krise der Kunst im 18. Jahrhundert und die Geburt der Moderne (Munich: Beck, 1993), 250-53. 
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FIGURE 8.2 William Hogarth, Morning, 1736. Oil on Canvas, 73.7 x 61.1 cm. Bearsted Collection, 
Upton House, Warwickshire (National Trust) 


The following chapter will focus on the foremost of the skirmish's victims, 
Hogarth's Morning, speared by a Saint Francis at the bottom of the scene. This 
work forms part of his Four Times of Day series (fig. 8.2-8.5), painted in 1736 
and later engraved in 1738, for which the print under discussion served as a 
bidder's ticket at the auction of the paintings in 1744/5.5 In this series, Hogarth 


5 Atthis auction, Hogarth offered for sale the original paintings from A Harlot's Progress and 
A Rake's Progress along with the painted versions of the Four Times of Day and the Strolling 
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FIGURE 8.3 William Hogarth, Noon, 1736. Oil on Canvas, 75 x 62.2 cm. Ancaster Collection, 
Grimsthorpe Castle, Lincolnshire 


takes up a common theme of European art and literature, which, like other 
tetrads, became especially popular in eighteenth-century art: the four parts 
of the day. Among his moralizing series, it is the only sequential narrative to 


Actresses Dressing in a Barn. The notation of 1744/5 used in the text refers to the two differing 
calendars that existed at that time. In England, the old Julian calendar starting on 25 March 
was in force until 1752. Thus, 1744/5 means that the year is 1744 under the Julian calendar and 
1745 under the new Gregorian. 
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FIGURE 8.4 William Hogarth, Evening, 1736. Oil on Canvas, 75 x 62.2 cm. Ancaster Collection, 
Grimsthorpe Castle, Lincolnshire 


depict a classical allegorical motif that embraces a long iconographic tradition. 
In his work, however, the artist does not reproduce old patterns but proposes a 
new design. Thus, the fourfold cycle perfectly mirrors the antagonism between 
old and new in eighteenth-century art and Hogarth’s challenge to past models 
in particular. The series will therefore serve as a case study to illustrate how 
the artist dealt with classical concepts and how contemporaneous develop- 
ments in literature and poetry as set out in the Quarrel of the Ancients and the 
Moderns affected his work. By challenging classical concepts and conventional 
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FIGURE 8.5 William Hogarth, Night, 1736. Oil on Canvas, 754 x 62.3 cm. Bearsted Collection, 
Upton House, Warwickshire (National Trust) 


forms of allegory in the context of general debates on the relationship to 
ancient legacy, Hogarth revitalizes traditional motifs and develops new forms 
of depiction. Rather than mechanically reproducing past models as presented 
by the repetitive lines of old master copies in The Battle of the Pictures, Hogarth 
infuses tradition with modern settings and up-to-date allegories. 

This chapter examines the way in which the artist breaks with tradition and 
invents new iconography to represent the different times of day. In doing so, 
it presents some additional commentary that follows the important analyses 
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of the series by Sean Shesgreen and Werner Busch.$ Secondly, it will discuss 
contemporaneous tendencies in English poetry and literature as exemplified 
in the writings of Jonathan Swift and Joseph Addison and their influence on 
Hogarth’s work. The two engravings that served as subscription tickets for the 
painted and the printed versions of the series will provide a framework for this 
discussion as, according to Ronald Paulson, “these were polemical prints, in 
which Hogarth drew off his aesthetic arguments from his histories." 


1 The Tradition of Tetrads 


Originating in Graeco-Roman Antiquity and notably developed in the works 
of Ovid and Virgil, the division of the day into four parts is one of the old- 
est and most commonplace concepts. Analogous with other quaternions such 
as the four seasons, the four elements or the four ages of man, they form an 
ideal conception of the universe and reflect a perfect image of nature and 
man's place therein. As natural phenomena and emblems of time, they display 
nature's regular and ever-renewing cycle that from early on was paralleled to 
the course of human life. Due to this particular symbolism, both literature and 
art soon developed specific forms for their representation. Thus, the four parts 
of the day were either embodied in allegorical or mythological figures or visu- 
alized as landscapes or genre scenes.? Despite its pagan origin, the tetrad was 
adopted in the Middle Ages and together with other quaternions extended to 
a general system of reference that also included Christian examples such as 
the four rivers of paradise or the four gospels.? In the Renaissance, the quater- 
nary cycles finally obtained their definitive visual form which was codified in 
numerous artist manuals and emblem books, most notably Vincenzo Cartari's 


6 For the following discussion of the Four Times of Day, I have principally drawn on the analy- 
ses by Sean Shesgreen, Hogarth and the Times-of-the-Day Tradition (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1983); and the more recently published article by Werner Busch, *William Hogarths 
Angriff auf die Tageszeitenikonographie,’ in Das Bild der Jahreszeiten im Wandel der Kulturen 
und Zeiten, ed. Thierry Greub (Munich: Fink, 2013), 269-86. 

7 Ronald Paulson, Hogarth: His Life, Art, and Times, 2 vols. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1971), 2:414. 

8 On the art historical context of the four-times-of-day theme, see Shesgreen, Times-of-the- 
Day Tradition, 19-22, and 25-88 for the development in Netherlandish art. On the ico- 
nography of Night in particular, see Herbert von Einem, Asmus Jacob Carstens: Die Nacht 
mit ihren Kindern, Arbeitsgemeinschaft für Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen, 
Geisteswissenschaften 78 (Cologne: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1958), 12-20. 

9 SeeJeanSeznec, La survivance des dieux antiques: Essai sur le róle de la tradition mythologique 
dans l'humanisme et dans l'art de la Renaissance (London: Warburg Institute, 1940), 35-74. 
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Imagini colla sposizione degli dei degli antichi and Cesare Ripa's highly influen- 
tial Iconologia. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the cosmic alle- 
gories gained further popularity and reached their height as a widely spread 
topos in Baroque imagery.!° As such, they became an integral part in the ico- 
nography of rulers and served as a favored ornamental motif for the decora- 
tion of palaces, apartments and gardens of the sovereign. In addition, their 
iconography became more and more convention-bound and stereotyped, their 
depiction progressively evolving into emblematic formulas and erudite codes. 
The motif gained great popularity in seventeenth-century Dutch and Flemish 
prints by artists such as Martin de Vos or Crispijn de Passe, and was also echoed 
in eighteenth-century French art in the fétes galantes by Nicolas Lancret or 
François Boucher. In England, the theme became known through poetry," 
and, in the visual arts, through printed versions of works by continental artists 
which circulated on the art market. Although there were only a few original 
"English" examples, Hogarth was likely to be perfectly familiar with the subject 
due to his training as an engraver and academic artist. 

At the same time, however, discoveries in philosophy and the natural sci- 
ences, most notably the theories of John Locke and Isaac Newton, considerably 
changed the attitude towards the ideal conception of the world that was envi- 
sioned in Antiquity. Their empiricist and rationalist approaches challenged 
the image of a perfectly ordered universe as was expressed in the tetradic 
worldview. As a result, cosmic allegories such as the four times of the day were 
called into question. In the visual arts, this process of secularization led to a 
fundamental crisis of iconography. The representation of abstract concepts by 
mythological or emblematic allegorical figures seemed to lose plausibility and 
relevance.?? This trend is perhaps best reflected in the series under discussion, 
William Hogarth's The Four Times of Day. 


10 For the popularity of the motif in the Baroque era, see the list of works in Andor Pigler, 
Barockthemen: Eine Auswahl von Verzeichnissen zur Ikonographie des 17. und 18. Jahrhun- 
derts, 2 vols. (Budapest: Verlag der Ungarischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1956), 
2:499-500. 

11 See, for example, the poems of Thomas Nashe, Anne Bradstreet or James Thomson that 
employ these tetradic models. Elizabeth Einberg recently pointed out the parallels that 
might have existed between Bradstreet’s epos and the Hogarthian series; see Elizabeth 
Einberg, “The True Darkness of Hogarth’s ‘Night’ and Some Thoughts on his Quaternions,” 
British Art Journal 17, no. 1 (2016): 3-7, 5-7. 

12  OnHogarth's familiarity with the times-of-day theme, see also Shesgreen, Times-of-the-Day 
Tradition, 105-7. For his artistic environment in London, see inter al. Paulson, Hogarth, 1:60. 

13 On this phenomenon, which is also known through the term “crisis of representation,” 
see the fundamental work of Busch, Das sentimentalische Bild, 181-89. For the eighteenth- 
century stance on allegory and mythology, see James Engell, "The Modern Revival of Myth: 
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2 The Four Times of Day by William Hogarth 


The Four Times of Day was painted in 1736 and then issued in print form 
together with a fifth accompanying picture Strolling Actresses Dressing in a 
Barn in 1738." The original oil painting of the latter was lost in a fire in 1874. 
The engravings slightly differ from the paintings inasmuch as the composition 
is reversed as a result of the printing process. Moreover, they are clearer in 
detail and inscriptions. After A Harlot's Progress and A Rake's Progress, The Four 
Times of Day is the third great series in the artist's oeuvre. However, unlike the 
other two works, the series does not represent an ongoing narrative but four 
separate scenes that depict different protagonists. Even the progress of time is 
not really a linking element as the scenes do not take place on the same day. 
The pictures display four different views of eighteenth-century London at spe- 
cific moments of the day and the year. However, as Hogarth himself specifies in 
a newspaper advertisement announcing the sale of the engravings in 1738, the 
series does not give an ordinary picture of the four times of day but presents 
them “in a humorous Manner.”!6 

The first scene, Morning, is set at Covent Garden Piazza on a winter day 
(fig. 8.2). The houses that surround the market square are blanketed with 
snow, and icicles hang from the roof of Tom King’s Coffee House. The clock 
of St. Paul’s Church stands at 7:55 and market life is about to begin. On her 
way to church, an old spinster with her freezing footboy is faced with a group 
of rakes fondling two market girls in front of the coffee house. With her eyes 
fixed on the spectacle, she does not seem to notice two beggar women sitting 
lower and warming themselves by a fire. Noon (fig. 8.3) takes us to Hog Lane 
in Soho, with the tower of St Giles-in-the-Fields in the background. The clock 


Its Eighteenth-Century Origins,” in Allegory, Myth, and Symbol, ed. Morton W. Bloomfield 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1981), 245-71; see also Peter Burke, “The 
Demise of Royal Mythologies,’ in Iconography, Propaganda, and Legitimation: The Origins 
of the Modern State in Europe, 13th to 18th Centuries, ed. Allan Ellenius (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1998), 245-54, 245-51. 

14 Forthe graphic versions after the paintings, see Ronald Paulson, Hogarth’s Graphic Works, 
2 vols. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1965), 1:178-83. 

15 See inter al. Austin Dobson, William Hogarth (London: Low, Marston and Co. 1891), 75. 

16 London Daily Post and General Advertiser, January 23, 1737/8: “Mr. Hogarth proposes to 
Publish by Subscription, FIVE large Prints from Copper-Plates, now engraving (and in 
great forwardness) after his own Painting, viz. four representing, in a humorous Manner, 
Morning, Noon, Evening, and Night; and the fifth, a Company of Strolling Actresses dress- 
ing themselves for the Play in a Barn [...].” The announcement was repeated several times 
throughout the spring of 1738. 
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reads ten minutes to twelve." A group of fashionably dressed people, most 
likely a wedding procession, are emerging from the Eglise des Grecs, the church 
of the Huguenot community. At the top of the scene, a kite is dangling from 
the gutter of the church house. On the right, a servant girl fondled by a black 
attendant accidentally spills some of the liquid from her pie onto a footboy 
standing at her feet. Shocked, he drops his platter and a young girl hastily col- 
lects the crumbs. The next scene, Evening, is located in Islington, at the time 
a popular retreat from the city (fig. 8.4). Sadler's Wells Theatre appears in the 
background to the right. In the foreground we see a man with his wife, children 
and dog on a walk along the New River. His blue tinted hands identify him as a 
dyer.!8 Behind them, a cow is being milked while sunset looms on the horizon 
above the hilly landscape. Apparently suffering from the heat, the red-faced, 
matronly woman holds a fan depicting the myth of Venus and Adonis.l° As 
a visual joke, the cow's head appears directly behind the husband, making it 
appear as though he has cuckold's horns. On the right, their two children mir- 
ror the matrimonial hierarchy: the girl's stance echoing that of her mother's 
as she orders her brother to give her his gingerbread. The last picture, Night, 
depicts a narrow street at Charing Cross (fig. 8.5). Hubert Le Sueur's equestrian 


17 Interestingly, the hands of both clocks in Morning and in Noon do not stand at full 
hour. The meaning of that cannot be definitively clarified. On the symbolism of time in 
Hogarth's works, see Samuel L. Macey, “Hogarth and the Iconography of Time,” Studies 
in Eighteenth-Century Culture 5 (1976): 41-53, 47 and Peter Wagner, “Representations of 
Time in Hogarth's Paintings and Engravings,” in Hogarth: Representing Nature's Machines, 
ed. David Bindman et al. (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2001), 102-22. 
Surprisingly, both Macey and Wagner do not comment further on this detail. 

18 In the print, at least in the first states that Hogarth executed with the support of the 
French engraver Bernard Baron, the hands of the man and the face of his wife are both 
highlighted in color to accentuate this expression. 

19 The motif of the fan has been subject to various discussions. Shesgreen claims that it 
depicts the myth of Diana and Actaeon arguing that the goddess traditionally personi- 
fies evening; see Shesgreen, Times-of-the-Day Tradition, 12-13. The argument was again 
brought up in several analyses, most recently the essay by Christine Riding in the catalog 
of the last great Hogarth exhibition in 2006: Christine Riding, "Street Life," in Hogarth, 
ed. Mark Hallett and Christine Riding (London: Tate Britain, 2006), 119—39, 135; see also 
Manners & Morals: Hogarth and British Painting 1700-1760 (London: The Tate Gallery, 
1987), 11. Yet, Werner Busch rectified this assumption as he made clear that Cupid can 
be discovered at the right bottom of the fan (bottom left in the print). Thus, the motif 
cannot be anything else than Venus and Adonis; see Busch, "Tageszeitenikonographie," 
277-78. In his commentary on Hogarth’s prints, the German philosopher Georg Christoph 
Lichtenberg already arrived at the same conclusion; see Georg Christoph Lichtenberg, 
Georg Christoph Lichtenberg's ausführliche Erklärung der Hogarthischen Kupferstiche, mit 
verkleinerten aber vollständigen Copien derselben von E. Riepenhausen, 13 vols. (Góttingen: 
1794-1833), 1:200. 
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statue of Charles 1 can be seen in the background. At the time, the area was 
well known for its many bagnios and taverns.?? Moonlight, candles and bon- 
fires dramatically light the nocturnal scenery. A coach has been overturned 
and chaos has taken over the street. Unimpressed by this tumult, a family is 
sleeping in the street in front of a barbershop in the bottom right. Next to 
them, a link-boy kindles his torch. Through the window, we see the barber who, 
despite the hour, is roughly shaving a customer. In the foreground, an old tat- 
tered Freemason, who is generally identified as magistrate Sir Thomas de Veil, 
is helped home.”! He is hit by the contents of a chamber pot that is emptied 
from a window above him. As indicated by the oak leaves above the barber 
shop sign and attached to several figures’ hats, the scene is set on 29 May, the 
so-called Oak Apple Day that commemorated the Restoration of the monarchy 
in 1660. Although celebration of the day was formally forbidden in Georgian 
England, some Jacobites opposed the rule and celebrated the date under the 
cover of the King’s birthday on 28 May.?? 


3 Hogarth’s Departure from Tradition 


In the various analyses of Hogarth’s The Four Times of Day, the series has 
often been regarded as a simple topographical account of eighteenth-century 
London life that satirically comments on the city’s social realities.?? It was not 
until 1983 that Sean Shesgreen emphasized Hogarth’s “iconoclastic” intention 
to challenge classical concepts and recast past models of depiction within this 
cycle; in 2013, Werner Busch added to this analysis.?^ Both authors revealed the 
different elements and levels through which the artist attacks ancient stereo- 
types and opposes the use of conventional allegories. 


20 See Hugh Phillips, Mid-Georgian London: A Topographical and Social Survey of Central and 
Western London about 1750 (London: Collins, 1964), 101-3. 

21 Magistrate Thomas de Veil was known for his severe actions against gin sellers. For 
example, he played a major role in enforcing the Gin Act of 1736 that established the taxa- 
tion of gin. Some authors see a particular satirical attack on him in the fact that he seems 
to be drunk in the picture. This observation, however, was recently put into perspective 
by Einberg, "True Darkness’ 4. 

22 See Busch, “Tageszeitenikonographie,’ 278. 

23 See in particular Henry B. Wheatley, Hogarth’s London: Pictures of the Manners of the 
Eighteenth Century (London: Constable, 1909), 15 and 131-40. For a summary of previous 
studies on this point, see Shesgreen, Times-of-the-Day Tradition, 15-18. 

24 Ibid., 22, and Busch, “Tageszeitenikonographie,” 269. 
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The first break with tradition manifests itself in the artist's choice of an urban 
setting.?? Rather than sticking to the idyllic landscape pastorals as was tradi- 
tional for the four times of day, Hogarth opts for an urban setting, in particular 
London, which at that time was marked by considerable social contrasts.26 The 
artist further demonstrates that living in a city significantly changes the per- 
ception of nature and its influence on human life. Natural phenomena includ- 
ing snow, frost, or storms seem to lose their impact in the cityscape. In the first 
scene, for example, the church-going lady does not seem to be much affected 
by the chilly winter weather although, certainly in part for reasons of vanity, 
she does not wear appropriate clothing. In Noon, the view of the sky is nearly 
completely blocked by the town architecture. The houses also seem to offer 
shelter from the elements as is evidenced by the paper kite that dangles from 
the gutter of the church. Even in Evening, the only scene that is situated in the 
countryside, the figures cannot escape city life to fully enjoy untouched nature, 
with the crowded taverns in the background. In Night, finally, the natural dark- 
ness of this time of day is banished by the multitude of lights that even permits 
the barber to continue his trade. 

The second departure relates to the structure of the cycle and the way in 
which other tetrads are integrated into the ensemble. The image of an ideal 
cosmic order as was conceived in Antiquity comprised a perfect synchroniza- 
tion of all corresponding cycles. As a result, all quaternions were paralleled to 
represent an ideal harmony of nature's varied chronologies. Thus, morning was 
usually synchronized with spring, noon coincided with summer, evening with 
autumn, and finally night with winter. Yet, when we look at Hogarth's version, 
we find this system turned upside down. The first scene, Morning, for example, 
is set in winter?" Further, it is not difficult to see that Evening takes place in 
summer. The oppressive heat is immediately revealed to the observer when 
we see the red-faced, sweating matron and her droopy dog in the foreground. 


25 For this reason, Paulson describes them as “town pastorals,’ drawing on the term "London 
pastoral" by which John Ireland described the Evening scene. To my mind, however, the 
scenes lack pastoral character in the strict sense; cf. Paulson, Hogarth, 1:405 and John 
Ireland, Hogarth Illustrated, 3 vols. (London: Boydell, 1793-1798), 1:129. Ireland already 
pointed to the fact that “Hogarth has represented his dramatis personae in the centre of a 
great city” (128). 

26 OnLondonlife inthe eighteenth century see inter al. Sean Shesgreen, Images of the Outcast: 
The Urban Poor in the Cries of London (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2002) 
and Robert Shoemaker, The London Mob: Violence and Disorder in Eighteenth-Century 
England (London: Hambledon & London, 2004), 1-26. 

27 The same observation was already made by Hogarth’s contemporaries, including Georg 
Christoph Lichtenberg who stated that the setting of the scene in winter does not cor- 
respond to traditional representations; see Lichtenberg, Ausführliche Erklärung, 1141. 
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The position of the other scenes in the chronology is subject to discussion. As 
argued before, the oak leaves suggest that Might evokes Oak Apple Day that 
was celebrated on 29 May, thus in spring. Other authors, including Shesgreen, 
have used the leaves to locate the scene in autumn on 3 September, in which 
case they refer to the Battle of Worcester in 1651 where Charles 11, following his 
defeat, hid in an oak tree.28 As both dates can be associated with the custom of 
wearing oak leaves, both are plausible interpretations. With 3 September, how- 
ever, the two chronologies — the times of day and the seasons - would maintain 
their regular sequence. Proceeding from morning to night and from winter to 
autumn the two cycles would then only slightly shift from each other but go 
in the same direction. On the other hand, with the Night scene set in spring, 
we would have two completely opposed cycles, one going clockwise, the other 
one counterclockwise: morning-winter, noon-autumn, evening-summer, and 
night-spring. With this in mind, the paper kite in Noon can be read as a symbol 
for autumn rather than, as others suppose, as a sign for spring.?? Moreover, the 
jugs that hang from the roofs of the taverns in the background also make more 
sense in the context of autumn as they might allude to the wine god Bacchus 
who traditionally represented the autumnal season. 

In addition to these two tetradic cycles, the times of day and the seasons, 
Sean Shesgreen has revealed further references to other quaternions includ- 
ing the four elements, the four humors and the four ages of man.?? Night, 
for example, with candles, torches and bonfires, evokes the element of fire. 
Moreover, the link-boy blowing his torch on the right bottom of the picture can 
be seen as an allusion to the age of childhood since he seems to be borrowed 
from seventeenth-century Dutch representations of the subject.?! Morning 


28 Referring to a note of the Swiss writer César-François de Saussure who describes the 
English custom of wearing oak leaves on 3 September, Shesgreen places the scene in 
autumn; see Shesgreen, Times-of-the-Day Tradition, 120—21. Surprisingly, he does not pro- 
duce any substantial argument against the localization on Oak Apple Day in May, though. 
This is even more surprising as he dated the scene on 29 May in earlier publications; 
see Shesgreen, Engravings by Hogarth: 101 Prints, Dover Art Collections (New York: Dover, 
1973), no. 45. Elizabeth Einberg most recently tried to strengthen Shesgreen's assump- 
tion of the third of September, however, without giving further reason; see Einberg, "True 
Darkness," 3. Einberg also goes further in proposing 5 November, Gunpowder Treason 
Day, as the more appropriate date. 

29 Werner Busch goes in the same direction; see Busch, “Tageszeitenikonographie 277. 
Elizabeth Einberg, on the other hand, stated that spring is the best time "for flying kites"; 
Einberg, “True Darkness,’ 5. See also, similarly arguing, Manners & Morals, 110. 

30 See Shesgreen, Times-of-the-Day Tradition, in particular 119, 131 and 146. 

31 Interestingly, none of the authors has commented on these parallels so far. For an exam- 
ple in Dutch art, see Fire and Childhood by Jan Lievens, painted around 1625, from the 
cycle of the Four Ages of Man and the Four Elements (Gemäldegalerie Alte Meister, Schloss 
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then, being set in a vegetable market, represents the element of earth, Evening 
with the river in the foreground is the element of water, and finally Noon the 
element of air. All these quaternions, however, are not synchronized with each 
other but composed in an unusual way. Their natural balance has been signifi- 
cantly disturbed. 

Moreover, as to the narrative structure of the series, it is noteworthy that, in 
contrast to other Hogarthian series, there is no continuous narration but the 
temporal element of the day’s progress. Apart from that, the four pictures are 
completely separated, depicting different characters in different places. With 
that, Hogarth also introduces some intentional breaks in the narrative — a cru- 
cial point that has not been considered so far. All in all, the structure of the 
cycle presents various ruptures and oppositions. The different tetradic systems 
that appear in The Four Times of Day seem to be arranged in a conflicting, if not 
anticyclical way. Their chronological sequence is radically overturned and the 
image of a perfectly ordered world thrown out of joint. 

The third departure from tradition concerns the language of signs and the 
figures and symbols Hogarth employs to visualize the different tetrads. In 
Baroque depictions of the four times of day preceding the work of Hogarth, the 
course of the day was usually represented by allegorical or mythological char- 
acters, most notably cosmic divinities such as Aurora, Apollo, Venus, Diana or 
Saturn who pointed out the connection to the macrocosm. Referring to the 
Renaissance tradition of planet pictures, the gods and goddesses were pre- 
sented in a dominant position in the upper section of the picture overlooking 
the earthly scenery that was situated in the lower part. As Sean Shesgreen dem- 
onstrated, this pictorial tradition was especially present in Dutch and Flemish 
prints of the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which also circulated 
on the English art market during Hogarth's lifetime.?? In the artist's version of 
the theme, however, the gods and goddesses are absent or, as Shesgreen puts 
it, they are represented “like ordinary city dwellers.”#8 The Aurora of morning 


Wilhelmshóhe, Kassel, inv. no. GK 1205). An illustration is reproduced in Jan Lievens: Ein 
Maler im Schatten Rembrandts (Braunschweig: Herzog Anton Ulrich-Museum, 1979), 25. 

32 On Dutch and Flemish antecedents of the four-times-of-day theme, see in particular 
Shesgreen, Times-of-the-Day Tradition, 25-88; Busch, “Tageszeitenikonographie,” 271-74; 
and Ilja M. Veldman, "Seasons, Planets and Temperaments in the Work of Maarten van 
Heemskerck: Cosmo-Astrological Allegory in Sixteenth-Century Netherlandish Prints," 
Simiolus u, no. 3-4 (1980): 149-76. On the general development of tetradic motifs in 
Netherlandish art and the gradual disappearance of cosmic references, see Christiane 
Lauterbach, "Masked Allegory: The Cycle of the Four Seasons by Hendrick Goltzius, 1594— 
95,’ Simiolus 31, no. 4 (2004/2005): 310-21. 

33 Shesgreen, Times-of-the-Day Tradition, 109. 
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turns into a church-going spinster,?^ noon’s Venus can be seen in the half nude 
servant girl, the Venus-Diana from evening turns into a pregnant matron who 
betrays her husband, and Saturn into the tattered magistrate in Night. By inte- 
grating these celestial figures into the terrestrial sphere, Hogarth eliminates 
all cosmological references that were usually present in depictions of the four 
times of day.55 

In addition, the artist generally refrains from employing typical symbols for 
the different quaternions. The two old women warming themselves by a fire 
in Morning and the winter greens in the right foreground are among the few 
traditional elements from common representations of the seasons. Instead 
of using these conventional signs Hogarth introduces new, modern symbols 
such as the church clocks in Morning and Noon to denote the very time of 
day.?6 He also draws on specific activities like the milking of a cow in Evening 
that prefigures the approaching end of the day or public festivities such as Oak 
Apple Day in Night to specify the particular period of the year?" Moreover, he 
integrates secular elements, objects of everyday life, such as the kite in Noon, 
which serves as a sign for autumn, or the fan in Evening, which alludes to the 
summer season. Both symbols are easily decipherable and widely understood. 
Above all, the physical appearance of the characters further helps to identify 
the time of day or year, as becomes clear with the red-faced matron and her 
jaded dog in Evening. Through these elements Hogarth creates a new iconog- 
raphy for the quaternions that addresses different audiences: the learned and 
the popular. This iconography, through its different layers, becomes broadly 
understandable. 

Finally, Hogarth's challenging approach and his satirical attack on ancient 
concepts becomes even more evident in the fifth picture, Strolling Actresses 
Dressing in a Barn (fig. 8.6). The engraving was published as a "Set" along with 
The Four Times of Day in 1738.9? It presents a troupe of actresses preparing 


34  Inthiscontext, Henry Fielding, who was one of Hogarth's closest friends, classifies her as 
^no improper emblem" of the winter's morning; see Henry Fielding, The History of Tom 
Jones, a Foundling, 3 vols. (Dublin, 1749), 1:42. 

35 On similar developments in Dutch art of the seventeenth century, see Lauterbach, 
“Masked Allegory.” 

36 See also Macey, “Iconography of Time,’ 47. 

37 Apassage in Ireland’s Hogarth Illustrated shows that these signs were indeed understand- 
able to eighteenth-century viewers: “From a woman milking a cow, we conjecture the 
hour to be about five in the afternoon.” Ireland, Hogarth, 1143. 

38 The newspaper advertisement clearly uses the term "Set" that underlines the coherent 
nature of the ensemble; see London Daily Post and General Advertiser, April 29, 1738: 
“Mr. Hogarth HAVING finish a Set of prints, four of which represent, in a humorous 
Manner, the four Times of the Day, and the fifth a Company of Strolling Actresses dressing 
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FIGURE 8.6 William Hogarth, Strolling Actresses Dressing in a Barn, 1738. Etching and 
Engraving on Paper, 45.5 x 57 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


for a play in a barn.?? In the bustling chaos of the rehearsal we detect the 
whole apparatus of Graeco-Roman mythology: Diana with the crescent moon 
in her hair stands in the center, behind her Apollo and Cupid on the ladder, 
identifiable by the sun crown and the quiver. To Diana’s left we see Flora, and 
on the right of the picture Juno and Night, to name but a few. The playbill 
that lies on the bed at the bottom left confirms the divine cast. Two papers 
placed above the playbill and next to it on a crown evoke the Licensing Act of 


themselves for the Play in a Barn." The announcement was further repeated in the London 
Daily Post and other newspapers until May 1738. Shesgreen was first to point out the fact 
that the five prints were conceived as a set; see Shesgreen, Times-of-the-Day Tradition, 22 
and 133. 

39 The curious fact that the title of the picture only denotes female actors has been dis- 
cussed several times; for an overview see inter al. Christina Kiaer, "Professional Femininity 
in Hogarth's Strolling Actresses Dressing in a Barn,’ in The Other Hogarth: Aesthetics of 
Difference, ed. Bernadette Fort and Angela Rosenthal (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 2001), 76-99, 76. The reference to exclusively female actors may also allude to the 
inflationary employment of antique female personifications that were used to represent 
abstract ideas in the eighteenth century. 
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1737, the year in which the painting was executed. However, as Sean Shesgreen 
pointed out, the picture is not a reaction to the governmental act that prohib- 
ited unlicensed theatres and banned activities of travelling theatre companies. 
In fact the scene rather provides a kind of “epilogue” to The Four Times of Day 
cycle and serves as a commentary on the use of allegorical representations.^? 
The majority of the deities that we see in the picture are gods and goddesses 
whom we already know from tetradic cycles: Diana, for example, stands for 
evening, Apollo represents noon, and Flora personifies spring. Yet, the crucial 
point is that the divinities do not appear as sublime figures of classical mythol- 
ogy. Being partly undressed, amateurishly posing and awkwardly imitating the 
gods they play, they turn out to be actors, ordinary people rather than powerful 
deities. With that, Hogarth reveals the meaninglessness of ancient figures in 
comparison to contemporaneous developments and criticizes their inflation- 
ary and outdated use. 


4 Parallels in Literature and Poetry 


Hogarth was not alone in attacking past models. His approach finds some 
important parallels in contemporaneous “anticlassical” tendencies of English 
literature and poetry that emanated from the Quarrel of the Ancients and the 
Moderns.*! These developments are especially apparent in the writings of 
Joseph Addison and, as mentioned previously, Jonathan Swift, who both found 
large audiences through publishing in popular journals such as The Tatler or 
The Spectator. Addison repeatedly turned against classical concepts. In two 
articles that appeared in The Spectator of 1711 and 1712, he explicitly argues 
against ancient models and the use of mythological figures in music, poetry 
and literature.^? According to Addison, the employment of ancient charac- 
ters and metaphors obscures the meaning and true nature of things: “Many 
of our Modern Authors, whose Learning not often extends no farther than 
Ovid’s Metamorphosis, do not know how to celebrate a Great Man, without 
mixing a parcel of School-boy Tales with the Recital of his Actions. If you read 
a Poem on a fine Woman, among the Authors of this Class, you shall see that it 
turns more upon Venus or Helen, than on the Party concerned."^? He considers 


40 Shesgreen, Times-of-the-Day Tradition, 134. 

41 See also ibid., go. For further parallels to contemporary movements in literature, see 
Riding, "Street Life,” 119. 

42 The Spectator, no. 5, March 6, 1711 and no. 523, October 30, 1712. 

43 Spectator, no. 523, October 30, 1712. 
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the “recourse to such tricking antiquated Fables” an “absurd Practice” and 
an “Effusion of Nonsense.’4+ The only exceptions to this are “Mock-Heroick 
Poems.” Here, as Addison puts it, “the use of the Heathen Mythology is not only 
excusable but graceful, because it is the Design of such Compositions to divert, 
by adapting the fabulous Machines of the Ancients to low subjects, and at the 
same time by ridiculing such kinds of Machinery in Modern Writers.”45 

Jonathan Swift, however, provided an even more direct influence on The 
Four Times of Day series. We have already observed his inspiring force from 
The Battle of the Books. In the same way his Description of the Morning, written 
in 1709, can be regarded as an important stimulus for Hogarth. The satirical 
poem was published in The Tatler as part of a note by Richard Steele. In his 
preliminary remarks to the poem, Steele stresses that Swift in this work has 
"run into a way perfectly new, and described things exactly as they happen; 
he never forms fields, or nymphs, or groves, where they are not; but makes the 
incidents just as they really appear." Like Hogarth, Swift transfers the setting 
of his morning to the city. Steele explains: “I stole out of his manuscript the 
following lines; they are a description of the morning, but of the morning in 
town."7 Again, like Hogarth, Swift avoids ancient gods and classic symbols. 
For example, he replaces the golden chariot of Sol that announces the break 
of day in ancient mythology with “an hackney coach" that “showed the ruddy 
morn’s approach’ at the beginning of his poem. Moreover, the shepherds with 
their flocks from the bucolic tradition of the four-times-of-day theme turn into 
gangs of thieves the jailer "let out a'nights to steal for fees."^9 Thus, Swift depicts 
everyday London life in an unadorned way and orients himself toward actual- 
ity rather than recalling past models and imitating Virgilian pastorals. 

Steele highlights this strong focus on presentness and Swift’s pretense to 
give a true authentic report on what has actually happened. A similar ten- 
dency can be observed in Swift’s The Battle of the Books, whose original title 
announces: “A full and true account of the Battel between the Antient and the 
Modern Books fought last Friday in St. James’s library.’ By indicating a time and 
place for the fictional event, Swift seeks to suggest authenticity. This “realistic” 
approach and the strong reference to the present are common elements for 
both Swift and Hogarth. 


44 Ibid. 


45 Ibid. 
46 Richard Steele in The Tatler, no. 9, April 30, 1709. 
47 lbid. 


48 Ibid. 
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5 New Terms for Old Concepts 


In summary, Hogarth’s The Four Times of Day exemplifies how an eighteenth- 
century artist dealt with ancient legacy. By taking up the four-times-of-day 
theme, Hogarth chose an exemplary classical concept whose iconography has 
constantly evolved since Antiquity. On the other hand, he also draws ona motif 
which comprises a certain worldview based on a perfectly ordered cosmos and 
an ideal image of nature. However, Hogarth does not simply reproduce ancient 
models but questions these idealized concepts and discusses their appropri- 
ateness and pertinence to the modern world. Inspired by the contemporary 
developments in literature and poetry that we have traced in the writings of 
Swift and Addison, Hogarth abandons old modes of depiction and provides 
a modern interpretation of ancient topoi. In his version of the four-times-of- 
day theme there is no room for deities or allegorical figures. Rather than using 
these obscure analogies, he crafts new symbols that are clear and more famil- 
iar to the viewer, and that seem more suitable to the conditions of eighteenth- 
century life. The intention is clear: for Hogarth, ancient concepts do not bear 
upon the present. He considers them as outmoded.’ To fill this gap between 
the ancient and the modern world, the artist sees the need to create new types 
of depiction and to develop an up-to-date aesthetic vocabulary for his art. 
Having been conceived in the late 1730s, nearly forty years after the Quarrel 
reached its peak in England, The Four Times of Day do not directly respond to 
the mainly literary debate of the Ancients and the Moderns. However, inspired 
by this controversy, Hogarth picks up its thread and transfers the issue to the 
world of art. In this respect, the series also reflects the “crisis of representation” 
in eighteenth-century art that involves a general review of ancient concepts 
and the rejection of mythological allegories in the visual arts. 

I would like to conclude with one further Hogarthian print, Boys Peeping 
at Nature (fig. 8.7), which in my view provides the quintessence of Hogarth’s 
times-of-day cycle. As an equivalent to The Battle of the Pictures (fig. 8.1) 
the small engraving also served as a subscription ticket, though not for the 
paintings but for the graphic versions of The Four Times of Day and Strolling 
Actresses in 1737/8. In this print, Hogarth revives a design that he already used 
for the bidder’s ticket for A Harlot’s Progress in 1730/1. The picture shows a 
many-breasted Ephesian-Diana-like statue surrounded by three little putti 
and a young satyr. At that time, the antique goddess was commonly used as 
an allegory of nature. As such, the figure appears on the title pages of several 
artistic treatises as well as in art works like Rubens's and Brueghel's Nature 


49 See also Busch, “Tageszeitenikonographie,” 285-86. 
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FIGURE 8.7 William Hogarth, Boys Peeping at Nature, 1737/8. Etching on Paper, 17.6 x 13.8 cm. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


Adorning the Three Graces. Incidentally, this work was in the collection of 
Sir James Thornhill, Hogarth's father-in-law.5° True to the Virgilian quotation 


50 


See inter al. Peter Wagner, “Hogarthian Frames: The ‘New’ Eighteenth-Century Aesthetics,” 


in Hogarth: Representing Nature's Machines, ed. David Bindman et al. (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 2001), 23-46, 28. Wagner, however, does not comment fur- 
ther on the references between the ticket and The Four Times of Day cycle. Moreover, he 
arrives at a slightly different interpretation of the print since he translates the expres- 
sion "abdita rerum" as "difficult subjects" such as "the lives of a whore or a rake" (28), 
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"Antiquam exquirite matrem" ("Seek out the ancient mother")?! written on the 
wall behind the statue, the four little boys try to seek out Mother Nature: one 
putto is painting her portrait, another sketches. Yet, the most direct attempt is 
made by the satyr who seeks to look under Diana's skirt to unveil the hidden 
parts of the allegorical figure while the remaining putto tries to restrain him.°? 
Beneath the picture we see the Latin verses: "Necesse est indiciis monstrare 
recentibus abdita rerum, dabiturque Licentia Sumpta pudenter.”>? The lines 
are taken from Horace's Ars poetica that was widely read in seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century England.54 They respond to the Virgilian motto and per- 
fectly articulate Hogarth's attitude towards the relation between the Ancients 
and the Moderns: "it is necessary to present some abstruse subjects in new 
invented terms; license will be granted, if it is modestly used." In other words, 
ancient content requires modern design. 


with reference to A Harlot's Progress for which the ticket was originally designed. For 
the meaning of Diana Ephesia in early modern art, see Andrea Goesch, Diana Ephesia: 
Ikonographische Studien zur Allegorie der Natur in der Kunst vom 16.-19. Jahrhundert, (PhD 
diss., University of Mainz, 1995; Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 1996). 

51 The quotation is taken from Virgil's Aeneid, 3.96. It is the answer Apollo gives to Aeneas 
who invoked the oracle of the god. 

52 See Barbel Küster, "The English Ripa: Wissens- und Sammlerkultur am Beispiel der Natura 
in der britannischen Emblemtradition des 18. Jahrhunderts,’ in Cesare Ripa und die 
Begriffsbilder der Frühen Neuzeit, ed. Cornelia Logemann and Michael Thimann (Zurich: 
Diaphanes, 2011), 117-47. In this article, Küster points to the parallel between satyr and 
satire to which Hogarth might refer (140). 

53 Horace, Ars poetica, ll. 48-50. Hogarth, however, has slightly shortened and modified 
the sentence. For a commentary on the original Horatian passage, see Charles O. Brink, 
ed., Horace on Poetry: The ‘Ars Poetica," 3 vols. (Cambridge: University Press, 1971-1985), 
2:141—42. 

54 On the popularity of Horace in eighteenth-century England, see Rudolf Sühnel, “Ars 
Horatiana in England," in Zeitgenosse Horaz: Der Dichter und seine Leser seit Jahrtausenden, 
ed. Helmut Krasser and Ernst A. Schmidt (Tübingen: Narr, 1996), 153-81, 173-75. 


PART 4 


Politics 


CHAPTER 9 


Ochlocracy and Democracy in the 
“Long Quarrel”: Modern Republicanism 
and Its Ancient Rivals Revisited 


Iain McDaniel 


In his 1776 Fragment on Government, Jeremy Bentham described ochlocracy as 
a “sort of government fit to break one’s teeth,” and it is true that the word och- 
locracy does not exactly trip off the tongue.! This may be due, at least in part, 
to its unfamiliarity: while words like tyranny, oligarchy, and plutocracy remain 
commonplace in contemporary political discourse, it seems safe to assume 
that ochlocracy has generally disappeared from the modern conceptual radar. 
This is not to imply that ochlocracy was ever a major term of European politi- 
cal vocabulary. Coined by Polybius, a Greek author writing in Greek in repub- 
lican Rome, the term never quite caught on as it surely would have done, had 
it appeared in Aristotle’s Politics as a key term for the diseased or degenerate 
version of the “government of the many.” Polybius’ distinction between och- 
locracy (a regime in which the mob, or ochlos, was free to do as it wished and 
proposed) and democracy (a regime in which laws were obeyed and author- 
ity was respected), has certainly proved less influential than Aristotle’s more 
famous distinction between democracy and politeia (with which we should 
avoid conflating it), and Polybius remains better known among historians 
of political thought as a theorist of the mixed constitution and an analyst of 
republican empire.” In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, furthermore, 


1 Jeremy Bentham, A Fragment on Government: Being an Examination of What Is Delivered, 
on the Subject of Government in General in the Introduction to Sir William Blackstone’s 
Commentaries (London, 1776), 85. This paper originated in a keynote lecture delivered at 
the conference, The Long Quarrel: Ancients and Moderns in the Eighteenth Century, at the 
University of Amsterdam on 16 June 2016. I am grateful in particular to Jacques Bos, Elea de 
la Porte, and Wyger Velema for their invitation and generous hospitality. I have also learned a 
great deal from discussions with Cesare Cuttica, who generously shared with me his unpub- 
lished paper, “Democracy in Crisis in the 1640s in England: The Ochlocratic Moment” (forth- 
coming) and commented in detail on my paper. I am also very grateful to Anna Becker, Angus 
Gowland, Jan Rotmans and Peter Stacey for offering invaluable feedback on an earlier draft. 

2 For Polybius' distinction between democracy and ochlocracy, see Polybius, The Histories, 
trans. W. R. Paton, 6 vols. (1922-1927; repr., Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1972), 
3:275, 289 [6.3-9]. For Aristotle's distinction between politeia or "constitutional regime" and 
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ochlocracy was just one of several possible designations for the diseased or 
degenerate form of democracy or “popular government,’ alongside mob-rule 
(its most obvious English synonym), anarchy (with which it was sometimes 
used interchangeably) and, in German, Pôbelherrschaft (the rule of the rabble). 
Yet despite the unfamiliarity of the word, the intellectual history of ochloc- 
racy forms an intriguing thread in the long eighteenth-century Quarrel of the 
Ancients and the Moderns, and this in turn can tell us something about the 
intellectual origins of modern conceptions of democratic government and 
modern republicanism. 

Scholarship on the intellectual history of democracy and republicanism in 
the eighteenth century has long rested on fundamental distinctions between 
the ancients and the moderns. One of the central stories in this scholarship, 
which often remains within the contours sketched by Benjamin Constant in 
his famous lecture of 1819, concerns the emergence, or the “invention,” of a dis- 
tinctively modern form of republicanism, which was clearly demarcated from 
the democracies of Antiquity, compatible with large, populous and unequal 
commercial societies, and sustained by the institutions of political representa- 
tion, a free press, and a separation of powers.? According to this narrative, a 


democracy, see Aristotle, The Politics and the Constitution of Athens, ed. Stephen Everson 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 71 [1279b]. For the centrality of Polybius in 
ideas about mixed constitutionalism, see most influentially J. G. A. Pocock, The Machiavellian 
Moment: Florentine Political Thought and the Atlantic Republican Tradition (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1975), although it should be noted that Polybius is barely men- 
tioned in Pocock’s central chapters on seventeenth- and eighteenth-century British politi- 
cal thought. For an extensive study of Polybius and his political thought which, however, 
neglects the democracy/ochlocracy distinction, see Kurt von Fritz, The Theory of the Mixed 
Constitution in Antiquity: A Critical Analysis of Polybius’s Political Ideas (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1954); see also Arnaldo Momigliano, “Polybius’ Reappearance in Western 
Europe,” in Essays in Ancient and Modern Historiography (1977; repr., Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2012), 79-98; Wilfried Nippel, “Ancient and Modern Republicanism: Mixed 
Constitution and Ephors,” in The Invention of the Modern Republic, ed. Biancamaria Fontana 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 6-26. On Polybius and empire, see Ryan 
Balot, “Polybius’ Advice to the Imperial Republic,” Political Theory 38, no. 4 (2010): 483-509. 
3 See, classically, Benjamin Constant, "The Liberty of the Ancients Compared with That of the 
Moderns,’ in Political Writings, ed. Biancamaria Fontana (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1998), 309-28. More broadly see especially Fontana, Invention of the Modern Republic; 
Istvan Hont, Jealousy of Trade: International Competition and the Nation-State in Historical 
Perspective (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2005), 111-56; Andreas Kalyvas and Ira 
Katznelson, Liberal Beginnings: Making a Republic for the Moderns (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2008); Nadia Urbinati, "Competing for Liberty: The Republican Critique 
of Democracy,” American Political Science Review 106, no. 3 (2012): 607-21. On the role of 
representation in these arguments, see Bernard Manin, The Principles of Representative 
Government (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), and for a more recent view, see 
Nadia Urbinati, Representative Democracy: Principles and Genealogy (Chicago: University of 
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diverse group of modern republicans writing in the 1780s and 1790s, includ- 
ing Alexander Hamilton, Emmanuel-Joseph Sieyés, and Immanuel Kant all 
upheld a fundamental distinction between ancient democracies and mod- 
ern, representative republics. All these thinkers were writing in the light of 
Montesquieu's Spirit of the Laws (1748), which had dismissed democracy as a 
viable regime-type for all but the smallest and poorest states, and which had 
proposed a kind of modern monarchy (rather than republic) as the appropri- 
ate political form for medium-sized European countries.* In elaborating a vari- 
ety of republican alternatives, Hamilton, Sieyés, and Kant all vocally dismissed 
the feasibility of “democracy” in extensive modern states, and Kant even went 
so far as to describe democracy as inherently and necessarily despotic.5 

Yet, as this chapter shows, many eighteenth-century political thinkers were 
also heirs to a rival, and authentically ancient, distinction between democracy 
and ochlocracy which has been obscured, or even obliterated, in the literature 
on modern republicanism and on “democracy, ancient and modern.” The main 
purpose of the chapter is to reconstruct this distinction as it featured in the 


Chicago Press, 2006). For an alternative intellectual genealogy of eighteenth-century democ- 
racy see Michael Sonenscher, Sans-Culottes: An Eighteenth-Century Emblem in the French 
Revolution (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2008). 

4 Montesquieu, The Spirit of the Laws, trans. Anne M. Cohler, Basia Miller, and Harold Stone 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 10—71. The best examination and contextual- 
ization of Montesquieu's conception of monarchy appears in Michael Sonenscher, Before the 
Deluge: Public Debt, Inequality, and the Intellectual Origins of the French Revolution (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2007), 95-172. For Montesquieu's impact on late eighteenth- 
century republicanism, see especially Jacob T. Levy, "Beyond Publius: Montesquieu, Liberal 
Republicanism and the Small-Republic Thesis," History of Political Thought 27, no. 1 (2006): 
50-90. 

5 Immanuel Kant, “Perpetual Peace: A Philosophical Sketch,’ in Political Writings, ed. H. S. Reiss 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 101. 

6 See, classically, Moses Finley, Democracy Ancient and Modern (New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1985), and now see also Wilfried Nippel, Ancient and Modern Democracy: 
Two Concepts of Liberty?, trans. Keith Tribe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2016). 
Jennifer Tolbert Roberts, Athens on Trial: The Antidemocratic Tradition in Western Thought 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994) is useful in charting the history of antidemo- 
cratic criticism of Athens, but tends to blur the distinction between democracy and och- 
locracy due to its focus on hostile critics of democracy. Such studies make it harder to see 
the possibility of a non-ochlocratic democracy being entertained in the early modern texts. 
Ochlocracy has reappeared in some recent debates in democratic and republican political 
theory, with John McCormick arguing for a “less ochlophobic" recovery of the republican 
political tradition. Yet although he does use the term ochlophobia, McCormick's primary 
distinction between democratic and aristocratic republicanism tends to occlude the differ- 
ence between democracy and ochlocracy: see John P. McCormick, "The New Ochlophobia? 
Populism, Majority Rule and Prospects for Democratic Republicanism,’ in Republicanism 
and the Future of Democracy, ed. Yiftah Elazar and Genevieve Rousseliére (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2019), 130-51. 
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long eighteenth-century quarrel about ancient and modern politics, beginning 
with the influential discussion of ochlocracy set out in Samuel von Pufendorf’s 
Law of Nature and Nations (1672), with its memorable description of the ban- 
ishment of the philosopher Hermodotus by the people of the ancient Greek 
city of Ephesus, an episode which became the eighteenth-century’s most vivid 
image of ochlocracy in action. The chapter then details the meanings of och- 
locracy in a variety of natural law texts and encyclopedias, before turning to 
British, French, and German controversies about ochlocracy and democracy 
between the 1740s and the 1790s. Crucially, ochlocracy was both a theoretical 
category and a polemical weapon in our period. Its persistence throughout the 
century suggests the need for some amendments to the historiography on the 
origins of modern republicanism, which is often depicted as based on a whole- 
sale rejection of ancient typologies of political regimes, whether Aristotelian 
or Polybian. At the same time, the intellectual history of ochlocracy sheds 
fresh light on some of the wider themes of this volume, including the anxiet- 
ies of Enlightenment thinkers who feared that modern states would be over- 
whelmed by a return to ancient forms of mob-rule, demagogy, and empire, and 
also provides an intriguing eighteenth-century counterpoint to better-known 
concepts that would emerge later, most notably the “tyranny of the majority." 


1 The Meanings of Ochlocracy 


Seventeenth- and eighteenth-century political writers disagreed quite substan- 
tially about what an ochlocracy might be, and what exactly distinguished it 
from a democracy. The conventional distinction between democracy and och- 
locracy turned on an underlying distinction between the people and the mob 
(or the multitude or populace), so that democracy entailed rule by the people, 
while ochlocracy entailed rule by the mob, the multitude, or the “populace.”’ 
Something of this view comes out in the famous seventeenth-century History 
of Venice (1666) by Abraham-Nicolas Amelot de Houssaye, who described a 
"sort of Democracie called OcAlocratie, when the meaner sort of People have 
more Power than the substantial Citizens,’ a condition that Amelot thought 


7 This underlying distinction between the people and the mob, or the multitude, had deep 
roots in the political thought of Renaissance Europe. See, for example, Leonardo Bruni, 
History ofthe Florentine People, ed. and trans. James Hankins, 3 vols. (Cambridge, MA:Harvard 
University Press, 2007), 3:5-15 [9.412]. For discussion of this point see James Hankins, “A 
Mirror for Statesmen: Leonardo Bruni's History of the Florentine People" (unpublished 
paper Harvard University, 2007), 6, http:/ /nrs.harvard.edu/urn-3:HUL.InstRepos:2958221. 
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applied to the Venetian government “under their Consuls and Tribunes.”® 
We might think of this as a straightforwardly social distinction between the 
“meaner sort” and the “substantial Citizens,” between the poor and the proper- 
tied, and there is no doubt that much of the subsequent discussion of ochloc- 
racy involved precisely that kind of distinction. 

Nevertheless, this social dimension is far from exhausting the full range of 
contemporary ways of thinking about the divergence between a democracy 
and an ochlocracy. For Jean-Jacques Rousseau, writing almost a century after 
Amelot in the third book of his Social Contract, ochlocracy was an outcome 
of the dissolution of the (democratic) state, a special kind of anarchy which 
occurred when a democratic government usurped sovereign power, or when 
individual members of the government usurped the authority that they could 
legitimately exercise only collectively.? Rousseau thus repudiated the morally- 
laden idea of ochlocracy as a form of “mob-rule,” and instead reframed it as an 
outcome of the confusion between sovereignty and government in a demo- 
cratic state, traces of which he seems, at least at times, to have discerned in 
ancient Athens.!? For the Scottish philosopher and historian Adam Ferguson, 
by contrast, the emphasis fell more centrally on the rule of law and on the 
divergent modes by which power was exercised by the people. As Ferguson 
explained in 1792, while democracy was a legal form of government, and hence 
"susceptible of justice and wisdom," ochlocracy was a regime in which "the 
people govern by tumults rather than regular assemblies."! Finally, ochlocracy 
could also be employed within a kind of Platonic city-soul analogy, as it was in 
Friedrich Schiller's 1793 essay On Grace and Dignity, where monarchy was com- 
pared with the condition of the soul in which sensuousness was subordinated 
to rationality, while a soul overwhelmed by needs and desires was similar to a 


8 Abraham-Nicolas Amelot de la Houssaie, The History of the Government of Venice, Wherein 
the Policies, Councils, Magistrates and Laws of That State are Fully Related, and the Use of 
the Balloting Box Exactly Described (London, 1677), 300. 

9 Jean-Jacques Rousseau, The Social Contract and Other Later Political Writings, ed. Victor 
Gourevitch (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 108 [3.10]. 

10 Although the confusion of democratic government and democratic sovereign that 
Rousseau identified in Athens would seem to make it a prime candidate for an ochloc- 
racy on this definition, he explicitly described Athens as a “tyrannical aristocracy” in his 
earlier Discourse on Political Economy; see Rousseau, The Social Contract, 8. This should 
be compared with Rousseau's commentary on the "Vices" that ruined the Athenian 
republic in the “Epistle Dedicatory" to the Second Discourse; see Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
The Discourses and Other Early Political Writings, ed. Victor Gourevitch (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1997), 16-17. 

11 Adam Ferguson, Principles of Moral and Political Science, 2 vols. (Edinburgh, 1792), 2:495. 
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“wild ochlocracy,’ where the citizen “becomes a victim of the more brutal des- 
potism of the lowest classes.”12 

Yet in order to obtain a clearer view of the democracy/ochlocracy distinc- 
tion in the period, we need to look in more detail at the one text that exercised 
a lasting, and powerful, influence on subsequent discussion throughout the 
eighteenth century. This was Samuel von Pufendorf's On the Law of Nature and 
Nations (1672), along with its shorter compendium piece On the Duty of Man 
and Citizen (1682). Pufendorf's discussion of ochlocracy in these texts was on 
the face of it strikingly Hobbesian, in the sense that Pufendorf, like Hobbes, 
argued that the so-called faulty forms of state were really just names invented 
by those who “misliked” the established forms of monarchy, aristocracy and 
democracy.? (Hobbes, incidentally, did not use the term ochlocracy at all, pre- 
ferring “anarchy,” but that is another story). According to Pufendorf, then, 
ochlocracy was essentially democracy misliked, a rhetorical term of abuse 
deployed by disaffected aristocrats: “when men of proud spirit who detest 
popular equality, see every man in a democracy exercising the right of voting 
on public questions, they call it ochlocracy, since in any state most of the peo- 
ple are plebeians. By ochlocracy they mean a political institution in which the 
worthless mob is in control, and no prerogative left to outstanding men (as they 
think themselves).”5 A similar perspective was repeated in the middle of the 
eighteenth century by the Genevan patrician, Jean-Jacques Burlamaqui, who 
held that the words tyranny, oligarchy, and ochlocracy denoted “less a defect 
or a disorder in the state, than some particular passion or disgust in those who 


12 Friedrich Schiller, “On Grace and Dignity,” trans. Jane V. Curran, in Schiller’s “On Grace 
and Dignity” in its Cultural Context: Essays and a New Translation, ed. Jane V. Curran and 
Christophe Fricker (Rochester, NY: Camden House, 2005), 123-70, 148. 

13 Samuel von Pufendorf, Of the Law of Nature and Nations, trans. Basil Kennett (London, 
1729), 676; Thomas Hobbes, On the Citizen, ed. and trans. Richard Tuck and Michael 
Silverthorne (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 91-93 [ch. 8]. 

14 Hobbes, On the Citizen, 92. The use of “anarchy” in describing the corrupt or degenerate 
form of popular government was a common alternative to ochlocracy; see, for example, 
James Harrington, The Commonwealth of Oceana and a System of Politics, ed. J. G. A. Pocock 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), 10. 

15 Samuel von Pufendorf, On the Duty of Man and Citizen, ed. James Tully (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1991), 144. It is worth noting Basil Kennett's eighteenth- 
century translation of the same passage: "Men of haughty Spirits, and who dislike the 
Equality of a popular State, when they see all Men without Distinction, giving their 
Votes in publick Business, of whom the inferior Commonalty always make up the greater 
Number, call this an Ochlocracy, or a State where the base Rabble sit at the Helm, and 
where no Prerogative is allow'd to such extraordinary Merits, as they look on themselves 
to be possess'd of.” See Pufendorf, Law of Nature and Nations, 676. 
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use them.”!6 This was also Bentham’s point in 1776, when he described tyranny, 
oligarchy, and ochlocracy as the respective names given to monarchy, aristoc- 
racy, and democracy, when we are “out of humor" with them.” 

But there is more to say about Pufendorf’s discussion of ochlocracy, at least 
as this appeared in the longer Law of Nature and Nations. First of all, Pufendorf 
did at least make an embryonic distinction between ochlocracy and democ- 
racy, distinguishing “the Fury of a turbulent and inconstant Multitude” from 
the “wise Administration of a modest People.”!® Furthermore, Pufendorf also 
cited the main ancient example of an ochlocracy that would find its way into 
the subsequent literature, claiming that the term ochlocracy “might with 
Justice be applied to such a Government as we read of amongst the Ephesians 
of old This was a reference to the very brief discussion of Ephesus contained 
in Cicero's Tusculan Disputations, in which Cicero recounted how the ancient 
Ephesians had banished the philosopher Hermodorus from their city on 
account of his outstanding merit, justice and excellence.?? (Another example 
given by Cicero, but not repeated by Pufendorf, was the Athenians' ostracism 
of the statesman Aristides, a decision which the English commonwealthman 
James Harrington had defended as essential to maintaining the liberty and 
security of Athens).?! While these examples of ancient ostracism were by no 
means incompatible with the idea of “mob-rule,” they also added to ochlocracy 


16 Jean-Jacques Burlamaqui, The Principles of Politic Law: Being a Sequel to the Principles 
of Natural Law, trans. Thomas Nugent (London, 1752), 80. On Burlamaqui's relation to 
Pufendorf, and his hostility towards unmixed forms of popular government, see Gabriela 
Silvestrini, *Rousseau, Pufendorf and the Eighteenth-Century Natural Law Tradition," 
History of European Ideas 36, no. 3 (2010): 280-301, at 291-95. 

17 Bentham, Fragment on Government, 85. 

18 Pufendorf, Law of Nature and Nations, 676 [7.v]. 

19 Ibid. 

20 Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, trans. J. E. King (1927; repr, Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1960), 531 [5.37]. Cicero's story about the banishment of Hermodorus 
originated in a fragment from Heraclitus, in which Heraclitus — fellow-citizen and friend 
of Hermodorus - suggested that the Ephesians should "all by rights go hang themselves," 
since “they expelled Hermodorus, the most valuable man among them.” See Heraclitus, 
Fragments, trans. T. M. Robinson (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1987), 68-72. The 
story was repeated in Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, trans. R. D. Hicks, 2 
vols. (1925; repr., Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1958), 2:409-11 [9]. The life of 
Hermodorus also featured in some eighteenth-century scholarship on the Greek origins 
of the Roman Law of the Twelve Tables; see e.g. Giambattista Vico, The First New Science, 
ed. Leon Pompa (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), 62. 

21 Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, 531 [5.37]. On Harrington's defence of the ostracism of 
Aristides, see Harrington, Commonwealth of Oceana, 246-47. 
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the connotation of an extreme form of equality, a popular hostility to any kind 
of pre-eminence based on virtue, justice and wisdom. 

Pufendorf’s huge intellectual authority during the Enlightenment ensured 
that the Ephesians became something of an emblem of ochlocracy, and 
Hermodorus its unfortunate symbolic victim. The short article on "Ochlocratie" 
contained in Diderot and d'Alembert's Encyclopédie, and written by the cheva- 
lier Jaucourt, was basically a lightly edited version of Pufendorf's discussion. 
It included the claim that ochlocracy should be regarded as a "degradation 
of a democratic government" in which the “vile populace” or “the rabble” 
(la canaille) became the sole mistress of affairs. But Jaucourt also echoed 
Pufendorf's suggestion that ochlocracy was simply a haughty aristocratic word 
for “popular government,” as well as his use of the example of the Ephesians, 
and their banishment of the ill-fated Hermodorus.?? The same passages were 
recycled for the article on ochlocracy contained in the later Encyclopédie 
méthodique (1784-1788), which defined an ochlocracy as a “republic where 
the populace makes ordinances,” and cited, yet again, the Ephesians’ treat- 
ment of Hermodorus as the main example.?? By way of contrast, a more 
straightforwardly Polybian distinction appeared in this period in the baron 
de Sainte-Croix’s De l'état et du sort des colonies des anciens peuples (1779), 
which explicitly followed the “wise” and “profound” Polybius in distinguish- 
ing between a democracy (based on “plurality of suffrages”) and an ochloc- 
racy (in which “the populace does all that it desires, and all that it proposes”). 
According to Sainte-Croix, no Greek state had ever achieved the standards of 
what he called a “true democracy” (la véritable démocratie), and most of them 
were better understood as mixed regimes with a tendency to ochlocracy?^ But 
as we shall see, Pufendorf's reworking of Cicero's discussion of the Ephesians 
and Hermodorus remained highly influential, and was still alive in discussions 
of ochlocracy in the period of the French Revolution. 

Yet Pufendorfs account of ochlocracy was not the only one on offer. 
Perhaps the most interesting alternative to Pufendorf's discussion, but also 


22 Louis de Jaucourt, “Ochlocratie,” in Encyclopédie, ou dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, 
des arts et des métiers, par une société de gens de lettres, ed. Denis Diderot and Jean 
d'Alembert, 17 vols. (Paris, 1751-1765), 11:337. On Pufendorf's influence on the contributors 
to the Encyclopédie, see Daniel Roche, “Encyclopedias and the Diffusion of Knowledge,” 
in The Cambridge History of Eighteenth-Century Political Thought, ed. Mark Goldie and 
Robert Wokler (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 172-94. 

23 “Ochlocratie,’ in Encyclopédie méthodique: Economie politique et diplomatique, ed. 
J. N. Démeunier, 4 vols. (Paris, 1784-1788), 3:451. 

24 Guillaume-Emmanuel-Joseph Guilhem de Clermont-Lodéve, baron de Sainte-Croix, De 
l'état et du sort des colonies des anciens peuples (Philadelphia, 1779), 139-43. 
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within the European natural law tradition, appeared in Johann Gottlieb 
Heineccius’s Methodical System of Universal Law (1738), a text which received a 
wide readership in Britain due to the English translation and commentary by 
George Turnbull, the Scottish philosopher and admirer of James Harrington. 
Heineccius made a stronger distinction between democracy and ochlocracy 
than Pufendorf himself had done, claiming that “if, instead of the whole peo- 
ple, a certain rabble, consisting of the very dregs of the people, manage all 
things at their pleasure, democracy degenerates into ochlocracy.”?5 This was 
a condition that Heineccius took to be “most miserable,” especially if dema- 
gogues (whom he saw as by-products, rather than instigators, of ochlocratic 
rule) intervened to stir up the people and promote faction. While this largely 
echoed the traditional Polybian description of ochlocracy as rule by the mob 
or the rabble, Heineccius rather intriguingly added that ochlocracy had to be 
understood as a minority regime, in which the majority of the people were 
excluded from the “right of voting.” This problematizes the idea that ochloc- 
racy was simply an early modern synonym for “majority tyranny.’ Equally 
interestingly, Heineccius invoked late republican Rome, rather than Athens or 
Ephesus, as his primary example of an ochlocratic regime, claiming that 


The Roman state became monstrous when it degenerated into such a 
condition that the mob, stirred up by the factious fury of the tribunes, 
made laws, condemned or absolved, and did everything without consult- 
ing the rest of the people; and the people neither made laws nor admin- 
istered justice, nor determined concerning war and peace, without the 
populace. But when instead of the people a certain rabble or mob decide 
everything as they please, the popular state is corrupted into an ochloc- 
racy; and that the Roman state was then not very far from such a condi- 
tion, is very evident.26 


Here Heineccius was using the Roman example to illustrate one of the spe- 
cific dangers facing popular states, which was that a republic may spring up 
within a republic.” And while his thinking on ochlocracy was also connected 
to the familiar distinction between “people” and “populace,” and to the perni- 
cious role of Rome’s plebeian tribunes as potential demagogues, Heineccius 


25 Johann Gottlieb Heineccius, A Methodical System of Universal Law: Or, the Laws of Nature 
and Nations, with Supplements and a Discourse by George Turnbull, ed. Thomas Ahnert 
and Peter Schroeder (Indianapolis: Liberty Fund, 2008), 418. 

26  Heineccius, Methodical System of Universal Law, 424, n. 

27 Ibid., 423-24, n. 
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also introduced the new claim that an ochlocracy would be characterized by a 
collapse of any meaningful differentiation between the powers of legislation, 
judgement and execution. 

Asimilar point about ochlocracy’s incompatibility with a genuine separation 
of powers and the authority of magistrates can be found in the long article on 
"Démocratie" contained in Fortuné-Barthélemy de Felice's Code de l'humanité, 
ou la législation universelle, naturelle, civile et politique, the so-called Yverdon 
encyclopedia (1770-1780), a work much admired by Thomas Jefferson.?8 This 
particular article rendered ochlocracy in terms derived less from Pufendorf 
than from Montesquieu's Spirit of the Laws. Montesquieu himself had not used 
the term ochlocracy, but the author of the article seems to have thought that 
ochlocracy was a perfectly good synonym for what Montesquieu had called 
“extreme equality,” one of the principal threats to the survival of democratic 
republics. In other words, this article picked up on Montesquieu's contrast 
between “the democracy that is regulated and the one that is not" and trans- 
lated this into the democracy/ochlocracy distinction.?? Here, democracy was 
depicted not as the unstable rule of the poor (as it is sometimes presented 
in the literature on eighteenth-century republicanism), but rather as a regime 
which recognized a separation of powers, the executive authority of magis- 
trates, the legislative authority of a popular assembly, and a stable hierarchy 
of social orders (as established in Athens by Solon, and in Rome by Servius 
Tullius).3° Democracy was also, as Montesquieu had argued, grounded on the 
principle of virtue, or the love of the laws and country. This left the way open 
for the author to invoke ochlocracy as the outcome of a mistaken pursuit of 
"extreme equality" in a democratic state, and as the result of the people's usur- 
pation of the various powers of deliberation, execution and judgement, whose 
separation Montesquieu had described as the basis of a free state. As the arti- 
cle's author exclaimed, such abuse of democracy was “with reason termed a 
true ochlocracy |...] In such an abuse, there is no longer any love of order, no 
longer any moeurs, in a word, no longer any virtue"?! 


28 "Démocratie, in Code de l'humanité, ou la législation universelle, naturelle, civile et poli- 
tique, avec l'histoire littéraire des plus grands hommes qui ont contribué a la perfection de ce 
code, ed. Fortuné-Barthélemy de Felice, 13 vols. (Yverdon, 1778), 4:371-79. For a discussion 
of the construction of this encyclopedia, see Léonard Burnand, "Circulation de matériaux 
entre l'Encyclopédie d'Yverdon et quelques dictionnaires specialises,” Dix-huitiéme siécle 
38, no. 1 (2006): 253-67. 

29 For Montesquieu's discussion of “extreme equality" as a threat to “the democracy that is 
regulated" see Montesquieu, Spirit of the Laws, 114. 

30 "Démocratie" in Code de l'humanité, 4:372—73. 

31 Ibid. 375. 
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2 Ochlocracy in Eighteenth-Century Britain 


So far this chapter has concentrated upon the definitions of ochlocracy sup- 
plied in the natural law textbooks, encyclopedias and political science litera- 
ture of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Yet ochlocracy was by no 
means a purely academic issue in the real world of eighteenth-century Europe, 
where anxieties about the vulnerability of free states, or republics, to mob-rule, 
demagoguery and ochlocracy resounded throughout the century. Ochlocracy 
or mob-rule was a special problem for commonwealths or free states in a way 
that it wasn’t for absolute monarchies, because republics or mixed regimes 
were held to be especially vulnerable to popular licentiousness, to faction, or 
to exploitation by demagogues.?? These anxieties, furthermore, raised another 
question about the relationship between the ancients and the moderns. A 
crucial issue in mid-eighteenth-century Britain, for example, was whether the 
mixed constitution could withstand the pressures placed upon it by a combi- 
nation of popular politics, war, and empire, or whether it would simply repeat 
the transition from republic to imperial Principate that had characterized the 
history of ancient Rome, a process that many claimed was driven by an ill- 
advised drive to establish a more popular system of government, and a more 
egalitarian distribution of property.?? Accordingly, the chapter now turns to 
the ways in which ochlocracy was registered in British political debate between 
the 1740s and the 1780s, and the ways it was connected to eighteenth-century 
histories of ancient Greece and Rome. 

One obvious starting point for thinking about ochlocracy in this British 
context is to look at the reception of Polybius himself. One interesting English 
translation of Polybius' sixth book appeared in 1743, and although the trans- 
lator preferred the English phrase "Government of the Multitude" to the 
Greek-derived ochlocracy, the translation is nevertheless revealing of the way 
in which the Polybian distinction was being used in Britain during this period. 
As the translator rendered it, “that Government ought not to be looked upon as 


32 For the way these concerns were registered in eighteenth-century Geneva, see Richard 
Whatmore, Against War and Empire: Geneva, Britain, and France in the Eighteenth Century 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 2012), 41, 168-70. The early eighteenth-century 
Genevan, Jacques-Barthélemy Micheli du Crest, identified a type of malformed or tyran- 
nical democracy in which the multitude were capable of undermining distinctions of 
ranks and the authority of laws; see Jacques-Barthélemy Micheli du Crest, “Maximes d'un 
républicain sur le gouvernement civil," Revue Francaise d'Histoire des Idées Politiques 15, 
no. 1 (2002): 155-82, esp. 157. 

33 For variations on this theme, see J. G. A. Pocock, Barbarism and Religion, vol. 3, The First 
Decline and Fall (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003); Iain McDaniel, Adam 
Ferguson in the Scottish Enlightenment (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2013). 
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a Democracy, where the Multitude have a Power of doing whatever they desire 
and propose,” but “That only, in which it is an established Law and Custom to 
worship the Gods, to honor their Parents, to respect their Elders, and obey the 
Laws; when, in Assemblies so formed, every Thing is decided by the Majority, 
such a Government deserves the Name of a Democracy.’*4 In making a sharper 
distinction between democracy and its corruption, the translator was remedy- 
ing what he took to be the mistakes, and possibly the anti-democratic bias, 
of the recent French translation of Polybius by the Benedictine Dom Vincent 
Thuillier35 All this fitted with the translator's more fundamental aim, in the 
middle years of George 11’s reign, of strengthening the democratic component 
of the British mixed constitution through the establishment of traditional 
republican devices such as annual parliaments, an equal land tax, and equal 
representation.?6 By way of contrast, the famous Aberdonian classical scholar 
and translator of Homer, Thomas Blackwell, quoted Polybius on the degenera- 
tion of democracy into mob-rule as a kind of preface to the second volume of 
his Memoirs of the Court of Augustus. This enabled him to show that the “BODY 
of the PEOPLE" was responsible for the people's “own Ruin,” and to conclude 
that the “Government then assumes the prettiest of all Names, LIBERTY and 
POPULAR Sway; but becomes in effect the worst of all things, a MOB-RULED 
NATION.# Here the appeal to Polybius was designed to reinforce Blackwell's 
central thesis about Rome's republican history, which was that the politics 
of the populares, and especially the activities of the plebeian tribunes, was 
responsible for the rise of Julius Caesar and the transition to the Augustan 
Principate.?8 This fitted with Blackwell's broader, anti-ochlocratic message that 
the stability of eighteenth-century Britain rested on the shoulders of a wealthy, 
hereditary, and well-educated “Assembly of Gentlemen,” and not a “Multitude 
of many thousands, where the poorest Artisan has his voice.”39 

Anxieties about ochlocracy loomed more fully into view in Britain during the 
later stages of the Seven Years War, when they were connected to a distinctive 
cluster of concerns about the power of the mob, the oratory of demagogues, 


34 A Fragment out of the Sixth Book of Polybius, Containing a Dissertation upon Government in 
General (London, 1743), 9-11. 

35 Ibid. The criticism was directed at Polybius, Histoire de Polybe, nouvellement traduite du 
grec, trans. Dom Vincent Thuillier 6 vols. (Paris, 1727-1730), 6:2 (bk. 6, ch. 1). 

36 Sixth Book of Polybius, x-xxii. 

37 Thomas Blackwell, Memoirs of the Court of Augustus, 3rd ed., 3 vols. (London, 1764), 2:vi. 

38  Forthe distinction between populares and optimate traditions in Roman republican polit- 
ical thought, see Valentina Arena, Libertas and the Practice of Politics in the Late Roman 
Republic (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 6-8, 79-141. 

39 Blackwell, Memoirs, 1133. 
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and the politics of warfare.# In an article in the government-backed news- 
paper The Briton, dated September 11, 1762, the novelist and occasional hack 
writer Tobias Smollett attacked modern "speculative philosophers" and repub- 
lican *projectors" whose reform politics, he claimed, were guided by an enthu- 
siasm for ancient Greek democracy. At this point in his career, Smollett was 
supporting Lord Bute's project to transform the recently crowned George 111 
into a pacific, patriot king, and identified the key threat to this project in the 
manipulation of the London populace by warlike demagogues such as William 
Pitt.*! Smollett invoked the specter of what he called the *mob-ruled common- 
wealths" of Athens and Rome, comparing the people of Athens to an "ill-tamed 
monster" that was at the mercy of demagogic orators. The parallel between 
ancient Athens and modern London was clear.?? In the closing stages of the 
war, similar criticisms of Pitt's demagoguery (but without Smollett's admiration 
for Bute) could also be heard in Owen Ruffhead's pamphlet of 1763, Thoughts 
on the Present Dangerous Crisis, which predicted that “the boasted constitution 
of this country, must soon degenerate into an Ochlocracy,’ if demagogues were 
allowed to continue to “enflame the populace.”43 

Smollett's invocation of a *mob-governed commonwealth" was countered 
directly in the pages of John Wilkes's North Briton, in which Wilkes sought to 
defend both modern Britain and ancient Athens, against the charge of *och- 
locracy.” Beyond his sarcastic depiction of Smollett as a corrupt, Scottish abet- 
tor of tyranny, Wilkes turned the tables on Smollett by arguing that London 
citizens' criticisms of government policy represented legitimate political dis- 
sent (this was based on a reading of Locke), redescribed Athens as a legiti- 
mate popular commonwealth (rather than a state governed by the mob), and 
claimed that Athens' dissensions were caused by the ambition of their leaders, 
rather than by the mass of the people. Smollett's characterization of the British 


40 Forbackground, see Linda Colley, “Eighteenth-Century English Radicalism before Wilkes,’ 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society 31 (1981): 1-19. 

41 Tobias Smollett, The Briton, no. 16 (Saturday 11 September 1762), in Smollett, Poems, 
Plays, and The Briton, ed. O. M. Brack, Jr. and Leslie A. Chilton (Athens, GA: University 
of Georgia Press, 1993), 317-20. The best examination of the complex rivalries between 
George 111, Bute and Pitt in this period can still be found in John Brewer, Party Ideology 
and Popular Politics at the Accession of George III (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1976), 100-105, but for the intellectual history of patriot kingship in this period, 
see Harvey C. Mansfield, Statesmanship and Party Government: A Study of Burke and 
Bolingbroke (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1965), 96-105, and David Armitage, “A 
Patriot for Whom? The Afterlives of Bolingbroke's Patriot King," Journal of British Studies, 
36, no. 4 (1997): 397-418. 

42 Smollett, The Briton, no. 16, 317. 

43 Owen Ruffhead, Considerations on the Present Dangerous Crisis (London, 1763), 41. 
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constitution as “an ochlocracy, or mob-common-wealth, because it permits our 
people to murmur with impunity at the conduct they cannot approve" simply 
reflected his own predilection for tyranny. The text is an intriguing example 
of the way in which the Athenian model was recast positively in support of a 
vision of modern Britain as a popular, powerful and imperial state.*4 

These debates, which scrutinized in different ways the parallel between 
ancient Athens and a dangerously unstable and expansionist modern Britain, 
by no means disappeared from view in the later 1760s and 1770s. The cluster of 
problems this chapter has been tracking — ochlocracy, mob-rule, demagogu- 
ery and “extreme equality” — featured in a range of significant ways in many 
well-known texts of the Scottish Enlightenment, as Scots such as David Hume, 
Lord Kames and Adam Ferguson confronted first, the Wilkite disturbances of 
the late 1760s, and second, the rival visions of empire and liberty that devel- 
oped on different sides of the Atlantic in the 1770s. Hume himself, although he 
did not use the term ochlocracy, had already written about the “tumultuous” 
and *mobbish" character of Athenian democracy in his 1752 essay “Of Some 
Remarkable Customs,’ although for Hume, as we shall see, this derived less 
from the Athenians’ moral capacities than from the structural characteristics 
of their political assemblies.# Ferguson, as we have already seen, did use the 
term ochlocracy in his 1792 Principles of Moral and Political Science, but for 
most of his career he, like Kames, was more concerned to conflate democracy 
with mob-rule, in both the ancient republican context and in the modern con- 
texts of Wilkes, empire, and America.46 But for the next explicit discussion of 
the democracy/ochlocracy distinction in Britain we have to wait until 1784, the 
year in which the English historian William Mitford published the first volume 
of his own History of Greece, a work which is notorious for its anti-democratic 
leanings. 

As we might expect from a critic of democracy, Mitford sought to narrow 
the gap between democracy and ochlocracy to almost zero, arguing that “as 
Democracy was beyond all other governments subject to irregularity and 
absurd conduct, where unchecked by some balancing power lodged in few 
hands, it became distinguished by the opprobrious title of OCHLOCRACY, 


44 John Wilkes, The North Briton, no. 19 (9 October 1762), in Wilkes, The North Briton, 3 vols. 
(London, 1763), 1173-74. 

45 David Hume, *Of Some Remarkable Customs, in Hume, Political Essays, ed. Knud 
Haakonssen (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 181. On the broader 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century historiography of Athens in Scotland, see David 
Allan, "The Age of Pericles in the Modern Athens: Greek History, Scottish Politics, and the 
Fading of Enlightenment,” Historical Journal 44, no. 2 (2001): 391-417. 

46  Onthis see McDaniel, Adam Ferguson, 39-63. 
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Mob-rule”47 This, in effect, was to collapse the distinction between democ- 
racy and ochlocracy found in Polybius, and instead to follow Aristotle’s dis- 
tinction between a pure democracy and the mixed regime which Aristotle had 
termed “polity” — a word sometimes, fatefully, translated as “republic.” Mitford 
did, on the authority of Isocrates, recognize some sort of distinction between a 
“well constituted democracy” and “those ill formed governments which might 
deserve the name of ochlocracy,” but there is no doubt that his main aims were 
to denigrate pure forms of democratic government, and to contrast these with 
the British constitution, which Mitford claimed was “a composition of All the 
Legal simple forms acknowledged by the Greeks.”48 It should be noted that 
this entire passage, with very little variation, was copied out by John Adams 
and inserted into the section on Athens in his Defence of the Constitutions of 
Government of the United States of America (1787). As we shall see later, it 
was in Adams's text that the democracy/ochlocracy distinction was absorbed 
within, and ultimately superseded by, the alternative distinction between pure 
and mixed forms of government, and transmitted to a subsequent generation 
of republican readers and theorists. 


3 Democracy and Ochlocracy in the French Revolution 


If the democracy/ochlocracy distinction occupied a significant place in debates 
about the character of the British polity in the age of the American Revolution, 
it returned with a vengeance in the period of the French Revolution. This is 
unsurprising, given widespread anxieties about the political power of the 
“mob,” or “populace,” or “rabble” (canaille) in revolutionary Paris in the early 
1790s — all terms that could be distinguished from the “people” and were often 
associated with ochlocracy or demagogy.°° At one level, the distinction reap- 
peared in the French Revolution as a polemical weapon in debates between 
the various revolutionary factions, and republican moderates were perfectly 


47 William Mitford, The History of Greece: The First Volume (London, 1784), 175. 

48 Mitford, History of Greece, 176, n. 

49 John Adams, A Defence of the Constitutions of Government of the United States of America, 
3 vols. (London, 1787-1788), 1:262. 

50 For a very clear distinction between people and populace, and for the connection 
between the populace and demagoguery, see Jean-Joseph Mounier, Appel au tribunal de 
l'opinion publique du rapport de M. Chabroud, et du décret rendu par l'Assemblée nationale 
le 2 Octobre 1790 (London [Geneva], 1791), 2. For a sense of the further polemical and con- 
ceptual possibilities surrounding “populace” and canaille, and their associations with the 
term sans-culotte, see Michael Sonenscher, Sans-Culottes, 359. 
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prepared to depict Robespierre and his Jacobin allies as representing a danger- 
ously ochlocratic alternative to the broader-based representative democracy 
centered in the National Convention. An excellent example of this particu- 
lar move in the mid-1790s can be found in a pamphlet entitled Reflections 
on Democratic Government, which sought to distinguish between a repre- 
sentative democracy grounded in distinctions of merit and virtue, and (the 
Jacobin) ochlocracy, where “vicious men, without merit, without talents, with- 
out knowledge, manage to seize all the branches of government, after having 
driven out the moral (probe), the virtuous, and the educated.”>! A further hint 
of the entanglements of ochlocracy with French revolutionary politics can be 
gleaned from an appendix to the article on ochlocracy contained in a 1792 edi- 
tion of the Encyclopédie méthodique, which suggested that Jaucourt’s original 
article on “Ochlocratie” now applied “exactly to present circumstances” and 
“vividly refutes the enemies of the French constitution.”>? 

The ochlocracy/democracy distinction also appeared in the remarkable 
flurry of translations of Aristotle’s Politics that appeared in the second half 
of the 1790s. The distinction resurfaced in Jean-François Champagne's 1797 
French translation of Aristotle, a work that sought to minimize the differ- 
ences between the ancients and the moderns by bringing Aristotle in line with 
Rousseau, and by showing that Aristotle's famed account of the cycle of con- 
stitutional forms roughly paralleled the constitutional trajectory of revolution- 
ary France. Champagne argued that Rousseau's démocratie was nothing other 
than Aristotle's politeia, and that Rousseau's ochlocratie was in fact Aristotle's 
demagogy.*? John Gillies, the Scottish historian and a far fiercer opponent of 
French revolutionary republicanism, also invoked the category of ochlocracy 


51 D. Blanqui, Réflexions sur le gouvernement démocratique, et les écueils qu'il y faut éviter, 
avec des notions sur l'aristocratie, les factions, l'ochlocratie, l'anarchie, la démagogie, 
l'oligarchie (Paris, n.d.). The association of the Jacobins with ochlocracy can be aligned 
with the wider tension between Jacobin and Girondin notions of popular participation in 
this period, as recently described in Richard Tuck, The Sleeping Sovereign: The Invention of 
Modern Democracy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2016), 103. For a later asso- 
ciation of the Jacobin phase of the French Revolution with ochlocracy, and an interpreta- 
tion of the whole period between 1789 and 1815 as the working out of the Polybian cycle of 
regimes or anacyclosis, see Adolphe Dureau de la Malle, Économie politique des Romains, 
2 vols. (Paris, 1840), 2:271—72. 

52  "Ochlocratie,' in Encyclopédie méthodique: Antiquités, mythologie, diplomatique des char- 
tres, et chronologie, 5 vols. (Paris, 1792), 4:344. 

53 Aristotle, La Politique d'Aristote, ou la science des gouvernemens, ouvrage traduit du grec, 
avec des notes historiques et critiques par le citoyen Champagne, 2 vols. (Paris, 1797), 1:391- 
92. On Champagne's proposed reconciliation of Aristotle and Rousseau, see Tuck, The 
Sleeping Sovereign, 1617, n. 
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in his own translation of Aristotle from 1796-1797, claiming that Aristotle’s 
most extreme form of democracy, in which the people ruled by “occasional 
decrees,” was equivalent to Polybius’ conception of ochlocracy.5* The fate of 
Hermodorus at the hands of the Ephesians was also occasionally invoked by 
other British critics of the *modern system of equality" that they perceived to 
be unfolding so disastrously in France.5° The intellectual resources of Greek 
Antiquity, and the specific distinction between democracy and ochlocracy, 
thus continued to frame discussion of the viability of a modern republican 
democracy in France. 

Monarchist critics of the politics of the National Assembly were not slow 
to raise the specter of ochlocracy in their assessments of the likely course 
of the revolution after 1789. A good example of this strategy can be found in 
Charles-Alexandre de Calonne's Considerations on the Present and Future 
State of France of 1790, a work in which Louis xvr's former finance minister 
addressed what he thought would be the trajectory of a revolution that was 
apparently committed to the abolition of hereditary privileges.56 Calonne 
repeated Montesquieu's famous claim that the intermediate power of the 
nobility was essential to the stability of a modern monarchy, but added that 
Montesquieu's insight was equally relevant to the circumstances of a modern 
state with a popular elected legislature. Revolutionary projects for the aboli- 
tion of intermediary powers amounted, Calonne went on, to a plan for the 
revival of "that degradation of democratic government which the ancients 
called Ochlocracy.”>” Unsurprisingly perhaps, Calonne cited exactly the same 
example that had appeared in Pufendorf and in the eighteenth-century ency- 
clopedic literature: the banishment of Hermodorus by the Ephesians, as 
recounted by Heraclitus and subsequently disseminated by Cicero — although 
he also mentioned the Roman tribunate, and the usurpation of Gaius Marius 


54 John Gillies, Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics, 2 vols. (London, 1797), 2:288, n. On Gillies, 
see Sebastian Robins, “The Political Thought of John Gillies” (PhD diss., University of 
Cambridge, 2015). It is interesting to note that a third major translation of Aristotle in 
the second half of the 1790s, by the German historian, jurist, and classicist, Johann Georg 
Schlósser, did not mention ochlocracy, but did use a German equivalent (Póbel-Regiment) 
in preference to democracy (Demokratie) as a means of indicating the corrupted version 
of Aristotle's “constitutional regime" or polity (Bürgerstaat). See Johann Georg Schlósser, 
Aristoteles Politik und Fragment der Oeconomik, aus dem Griechischen übersetzt und mit 
Anmerkungen und einer Analyse des Textes versehen, 3 vols. (Lübeck, 1798), 2:6-7. 

55 William Agutter Christian Politics: Or, the Origin of Power, and the Grounds of Subordination 
(London, 1792), 16. 

56 Charles-Alexandre de Calonne, Considerations on the Present and Future State of France 
(London, 1791). 

57 Calonne, Considerations, 300-301. 
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in the later Roman Republic, as yet further examples. In Calonne, then, we see 
a combination of Montesquieu’s emphasis on the desirability of distinctions 
of rank and intermediate powers as essential checks upon sovereign power, 
along with a re-reading of ochlocracy as a project to establish an extreme form 
of equality. As Calonne argued, the idea of absolute equality motivating the 
revolutionaries would “render the Legislative Body absolute, the Executive 
Power null, and anarchy inevitable,’ and to “sacrifice both the people and lib- 
erty, since it is demonstrated, by the history of all nations, that the disorders of 
Ochlocracy constantly lead to the excesses of Despotism."58 

It may be more than a coincidence that the analysis of France's prospects set 
out in James Mackintosh's 1791 Vindiciae Gallicae, a work which was an answer 
not only to Edmund Burke's Reflections on the Revolution in France but also to 
Calonne, made an equally explicit reference to the democracy/ochlocracy dis- 
tinction. Mackintosh's book is of special importance to the broader theme of 
this volume for its emphatic denial of the parallel between ancient Rome and 
modern France that motivated many critical analyses of the French Revolution 
in this period, although it is worth mentioning that Mackintosh did see some 
similarity between French constitutional developments and the rise of “legis- 
lative governments” that established themselves across the Greek world in the 
sixth and seventh centuries BCE.9? But the prime significance of the text for 
the current argument lay in the way that Mackintosh promoted the democ- 
racy/ochlocracy distinction as part of an embryonic vision of a modern, as 
opposed to an ancient, democracy. This conception of a modern democracy 
was also clearly distinguished from Calonne's Montesquieuian defense of hier- 
archical ranks, which Mackintosh believed were inconsistent with a modern 
free state.9? His invocation of the democracy/ochlocracy distinction occurred 
in a crucial passage in which he denied that France, in the summer of 1791, had 
any resemblance whatsoever to the democracies of “ancient or modern times,’ 
which featured neither "representation nor the division of powers." Here it 
might seem that he was invoking the familiar distinction between ancient 


58 Ibid., 302. 

59 James Mackintosh, Vindiciae Gallicae and Other Writings on the French Revolution, ed. 
Donald Winch (Indianapolis: Liberty Fund, 2006) 159. On Mackintosh's Vindiciae Gallicae, 
see Anna Plassart, The Scottish Enlightenment and the French Revolution (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2015), 85-98. 

60 Fora broad view of British and French debates about the elimination of intermediary 
ranks in this period, see Richard Whatmore, “A Gigantic Manliness: Paine's Republicanism 
in the 1790s,” in Economy, Polity, and Society: British Intellectual History 1750-1950, ed. 
Stefan Collini, Richard Whatmore, and Brian Young (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2000), 135-57. 
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democracy and modern representative republicanism, but his precise words 
strongly suggest a theory of modern democracy, as distinct from ancient och- 
locracy. As Mackintosh wrote, 


I do not mean to deny that in Athens, the Democracy of which history 
has transmitted to us the most monuments, there did exist some feeble 
controls. But it has well been remarked, that a multitude, if it was com- 
posed of NEWTONS, must be a mob. Their will must be equally unwise, 
unjust, and irresistible. The authority of a corrupt and tumultuous popu- 
lace has indeed by the best writers of antiquity been regarded rather as 
an Ochlocracy than a Democracy, as the despotism of the rabble, not the 
dominion of the people. It is a degenerate Democracy. It is a feeble parox- 
ysm of the social body, which must speedily terminate in convalescence 
or dissolution.! 


Two features of this passage deserve attention. The first is Mackintosh's claim 
that any multitude, even “if it was composed of NEWTONS,” must be a mob, 
an idea which Mackintosh probably borrowed from Hume's 1752 essay on "The 
Idea of Perfect Commonwealth" (cited elsewhere in the Vindiciae), and which 
Hume himself borrowed from Cardinal de Retz’s Memoirs (a major source 
of maxims and insights for many eighteenth-century moral and political 
thinkers).6* Hume's essay had reframed mob-rule as a problem of institutional 
design, rather than one of popular licentiousness or vice, and this enabled him 
to suggest that a more clearly differentiated system of political representation 
could obviate the problems of large, Athenian-style, popular assemblies.9? This 
insight, with its reluctance to moralize the politics of the mob, may have given 
Mackintosh a clue about the possibility of rendering popular government 
compatible with the requirements of a large modern state. The second and 
more obvious feature of the passage is Mackintosh’s clear distinction between 
the “despotism of the rabble” and the “dominion of the people.’ This suggests 
that Mackintosh did have an embryonic theory of a modern democracy in 1791, 
and was using insights from Hume's "Perfect Commonwealth" essay as a means 
of separating France's experiment in popular government from the ochlocratic 
politics to which the ancient states had been prone. All this, however, only 
accentuates the irony of Mackintosh's later disavowal of his early republican- 
ism and his increasing tendency, in the works he wrote after the Vindiciae, to 


61 Mackintosh, Vindiciae Gallicae, 99. 
62 Ibid., 158. 
63 David Hume, "The Idea of a Perfect Commonwealth," in Hume, Political Essays, 228. 
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align modern France with the states of the ancient world. Although hints of 
this can be found from as early as 1792, the most obvious example of the shift 
can be found in his later essay on “The State of France in 1815,” in which he 
talked about the "idolatrous worship of demagogues" as a constant thread in 
popular constitutions “from Athens to Paris."6^ Mackintosh's faith in the pos- 
sibility of a non-ochlocratic democracy was brief indeed. 

For a more positive assessment of that possibility in the period of the 1790s, 
we have to look outside the ranks of Scottish Whiggism and turn instead to 
the rather different intellectual world of the early German romantics. The 
most highly developed account of the democracy/ochlocracy distinction to 
appear in the second half of the 1790s was certainly the one worked out in the 
young Friedrich Schlegel's 1796 Essay on the Concept of Republicanism, which 
was Schlegel's response to Kant's famous 1795 essay on perpetual peace.65 This 
essay is memorable not only for its praise of transitory dictatorship (which 
Schlegel called a “splendid Greek invention"), but also for its bold claim that 
the ancients, rather than the moderns, had come closest to achieving the kind 
of moral community, grounded on equality and liberty, that Schlegel (at least 
at this point in his life) took to be the reason for the state.96 Using the key con- 
ceptual innovations laid out in Rousseau's Social Contract — especially the dis- 
tinction between the general will and the will of all — Schlegel set out to revise 
Kant's idea of a republic in a more authentically democratic direction, and 
took particular issue with Kant's notorious claim that democracy was neces- 
sarily despotic (because it represented the arbitrary will of the majority), along 
with Kant's claim that a monarchical executive was the best approximation to 
a republican constitution.97 

These themes took Schlegel deeper into the democracy/ochlocracy dis- 
tinction than almost anybody else writing in the eighteenth century. The key 
move that Schlegel made against Kant was to insist that the will of the major- 
ity, roughly equivalent to Rousseau's “will of all,” could and had to serve as a 
kind of surrogate for the general will. Thus Schlegel argued against Kant for the 


64 Mackintosh, Vindiciae Gallicae, 264. 

65 Friedrich Schlegel, "Essay on the Concept of Republicanism Occasioned by the Kantian 
Tract ‘Perpetual Peace" in The Early Political Writings of the Early German Romantics, ed. 
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66 Schlegel, “Concept of Republicanism,” 103. 

67 Kant, "Perpetual Peace," 101. Schlegel also criticized Kant's plans for the delimitation of 
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possibility of a genuinely republican democracy, in which the majority ruled in 
accordance with the principles of the general will. This made him more accept- 
ing of traditional popular institutions, such as the Roman tribunate, which (as 
we have seen) had sometimes been criticized in the eighteenth century as a 
route to ochlocratic politics (as it was by Heineccius, and to some extent by 
Blackwell). Yet Schlegel distinguished democracy very sharply from ochloc- 
racy, which he defined as the “despotism of the majority over the minority,” 
or majority rule in contradiction with the general will.68 In Schlegel’s hands, 
the distinction thus hinged ultimately on the ability of the majority to rule in 
accordance with an abstract idea of the general will, which in turn depended 
on a fairly high level of public virtue.9? From his vantage point in 1796, Schlegel 
was strongly implying that the politics of ochlocracy had been writ large most 
recently in France’s experience with sans-culottism (although nothing, he 
insisted, could be worse that the despotic tyranny of a Nero)."? Schlegel also 
claimed, without really explaining, that ochlocracy was likely to evolve in mod- 
ern states into democracy, whereas in the ancient world it had ultimately bred 
tyranny.” It was a late eighteenth-century German rendition of the problems 
raised, but not fully resolved, in Rousseau's Social Contract, and which would 
come to plague many nineteenth-century accounts of democracy, which often 
turned on similar dilemmas about the separation between majority despotism 
and legitimate democratic politics.’ 


4 Conclusion 


A final clue to the fate of ochlocracy and its gradual fading from the republican 
tradition of political thought can be found in a letter written by John Adams to 
his friend, the republican politician and revolutionary patriot, Benjamin Rush, 
in January 1808. The slightly surprising subject of Adams's letter was the French 


68 Schlegel, “Concept of Republicanism,’ 105. 

69 In his essay "Über die Diotima" of 1795, Schlegel wrote that "only legislation and pub- 
lic education provide security against oligarchy, and public virtue is the sole protection 
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(1795), 50, n. 
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71 Schlegel, “Concept of Republicanism,” 105, n. 

72 Fora wider range of German efforts to come to terms with Rousseau's thinking on legiti- 
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word naiveté, a word that Adams claimed was untranslatable, and which, he 
decided, he could only capture by giving some practical examples from history. 
He first referred to Louis, the seventeenth-century Prince of Condé, who had 
expressed astonishment that the common people of France might not real- 
ize that kings and princes were of a “superior order of Beings to their fellow 
Men.” Adams called this “Monarchical Naiveté.” He next referred to the “oppu- 
lent and luxurious” aristocracies of France, Rome and even Boston and New 
York and Philadelphia, who tended to believe that the “World goes well, while 
they, can accumulate, enjoy and domineer" Adams called this “Aristocratical 
Naiveté.” Adams's example of “Democratical Naiveté” was, perhaps unsurpris- 
ingly, the “Republican Proclamation of Ephesus, when the Sovereign People of 
that City banished Hermodotrus,” a proclamation that Adams translated (from 
Cicero) as “No Man among us Shall excell, If any one Should arise let him carry 
his Superiour merit among Some other People.” Adams concluded to Rush that 
there was “no guarding against either of these Naivetés, but by mixing them all 
three together in equal Proportions in the Government"? 

Adams's reference to the Ephesians and their ingrained hostility towards the 
superior merit of Hermodorus might be thought of as one of the final expres- 
sions of the long eighteenth-century’s interest in ochlocracy. But of course it 
wasn't that, because Adams simply substituted “democracy” for “ochlocracy” in 
this letter, a move that was foreshadowed in his earlier flattening of the distinc- 
tion between democracy and ochlocracy in his Mitford-inspired account of 
Athens. From that perspective, Adams can be seen as part of the story by which 
the democracy/ochlocracy distinction gradually disappeared from view, to be 
replaced, at least in Adams's case, with the more familiar distinction between 
ancient democracy and the modern republic. A similar pattern can be dis- 
cerned among many other thinkers writing around the turn of the nineteenth 
century. From that perspective, both Mackintosh and Schlegel look like excep- 
tional cases, articulating the possibility of a modern democratic politics not 
only in opposition to “ochlocracy” but also to the anti-democratic republican- 
ism of Hamilton, Sieyés, and Kant. Yet both Mackintosh and Schlegel changed 
their minds about the prospect of constructing an anti-ochlocratic democ- 
racy, with Mackintosh turning in the 1790s towards the English constitution 
as an alternative to France's failed experiment in democratic republicanism, 
and with Schlegel retreating, in the 1810s and 1820s, into increasingly obscure 
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reflections on nationality, empire, papacy and religion.” A further example 

of a thinker who conflated democracy with ochlocracy was Kant's successor 

at Kónigsberg, Wilhelm Traugott Krug, who concluded that democracy, con- 
sidered as a form of popular rule (Volksherrschaft), could not be separated 
from the twin dangers of anarchy (absence of rule) or ochlocracy (mob-rule, 

Póbelherrschaft)."5 

This chapter has suggested that the Polybian distinction between democ- 
racy and ochlocracy, and its associations with Hermodorus and the Ephesians, 
played a stronger role in the eighteenth-century Long Quarrel of the Ancients 
and Moderns than is usually recognized. The survival of the positive, Polybian 
conception of democracy as a popular regime, combining majority decision- 
making with the rule of law and the authority of magistrates, suggests that 
eighteenth-century perspectives on ancient democracy were more compli- 
cated than is often assumed. To put the same point slightly differently, intellec- 
tual histories of modern republicanism have tended to write the democracy/ 
ochlocracy distinction out of the story, thereby simplifying the eighteenth- 
century's engagement with the full variety of ancient modes of popular gov- 
ernment. But the distinction between democracy and ochlocracy, and the 
ancient examples on which it rested, did indeed begin to fade from sight as 
the nineteenth century dawned, and this, it may be argued, corresponded with 
the stronger sense of the schism between ancients and moderns that featured 
in Benjamin Constant's famous lecture. A tension thus arose between ancient 
direct democracy and the modern "representative system" (to use Constant's 
parlance) that overshadowed the older, Polybian distinction between democ- 
racy and ochlocracy. The question of ochlocracy's fate in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries lies beyond the scope of this chapter, but although the 
term occasionally appeared in nineteenth-century encyclopedias of politi- 
cal science, it was generally superseded by the more famous concepts of 
the “tyranny of the majority" popularized especially by Tocqueville, and 

Póbelherrschaft, the term preferred by Hegel and many other German thinkers. 

Yet in an age such as ours that faces challenges from a variety of populist alter- 

natives to modern democracy, the intellectual history of ochlocracy deserves 

our renewed attention. 

74 For Schlegel's developing preoccupations around the subjects of empire (Kaisertum) 
and religion in the first decades of the nineteenth century, see especially Friedrich 
Schlegel, Fragmente zur Geschichte und Politik, ed. Ernst Behler and Ursula Behler, 3 vols. 
(Paderborn: Ferdinand Schóningh Verlag, 19791995). 
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CHAPTER 10 


The Political Thought of Henri de Boulainvilliers 
Reconsidered 


Andrew Jainchill 


Henri de Boulainvilliers stands as one of the most important yet enigmatic 
political writers of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. A 
noble who claimed ancient lineage, he moved in some of the most intrigu- 
ing and influential circles of this transitional moment in French history, nota- 
bly those of the Duke of Burgundy and then, during the Regency, the Duke of 
Orléans. He wrote thousands of pages on the history of France and the ancient 
world, the nature of nobility, astrology, Spinoza, the life of Mohammed, and his 
own family's genealogy. His writings circulated widely in manuscript — today 
there exist around 200 manuscripts of some dozen titles in over 50 libraries 
and archives! — and were then posthumously published in London and The 
Hague. The most prominent of these writings were histories of Merovingian 
and Carolingian France, which collectively argued that the Frankish conquest 
of Roman Gaul endowed the descendants of the Franks - the French nobility — 
with enduring privileges, notably a right of domination over the descendants 
of the Gauls — the commoners - and a suite of political and juridical rights vis- 
a-vis the monarchy. These rights and privileges, in Boulainvilliers's rendering, 
had been gradually usurped by a succession of monarchs who, over time, had 
“made their authority despotic."? 

Boulainvilliers's histories were judged subversive virtually from the moment 
of their composition. Matthieu Marais, a barrister at the Parlement, wrote in 
his journal in September 1722 that "Nothing is stronger and more brazen, [...] 
nothing more sought after; [...] the authorities will have to act and stop the cir- 
culation of these manuscripts, which teach things so strange and so contrary 


1 Thesenumbers are derived from the bibliography of Olivier Tholozan, Henri de Boulainvilliers: 
Lanti-absolutisme aristocratique légitimé par l'histoire (Aix-en-Provence: Presses Universi- 
taires d'Aix-Marseille, 1999). The actual number is doubtless higher; I have located addi- 
tional manuscripts in two libraries not in Tholozan's bibliography (the Bancroft Library at 
U.C. Berkeley and the Fonds ancien of the Bibliothéques de l'Université de Poitiers). 

2 Henri de Boulainvilliers, État de la France, contenant XIV lettres sur les anciens parlements 
de France, avec l'histoire de ce royaume depuis le commencement de la monarchie jusqua 
Charles VIII [...] Tome III, ed. Philippe Mercier (London, 1728), 164. 
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to sovereignty that one is almost a criminal in reading them.” Boulainvilliers's 
account of the Frankish conquest of Roman Gaul famously prompted the 
abbé Dubos to pen his royalist response, the three-volume Histoire critique 
de l'établissement de la monarchie françoise dans les Gaules (1732), and their 
respective writings became the standard-bearing statements of the thése 
nobiliaire and the thése royale in eighteenth-century French political debate.* 
Montesquieu then labeled Boulainvilliers's histories *a conspiracy against the 
Third Estate" while David Hume considered him a “noted republican" due to his 
rendering of modern monarchy as in essence despotic.5 Boulainvilliers's histo- 
ries were widely mobilized, refuted, or modified over the eighteenth century 
for a variety of political agendas, perhaps most prominently in the writings of 
the parlementaire publicist Le Paige (with no small irony given Boulainvilliers's 
aversion to the parlements).$ They were so influential that, reports Dale Van 
Kley, Boulainvilliers was one of the two most "frequently cited" authors in the 
“pamphlets published on the eve of the Revolution." Something of the general 
perception of Boulainvilliers can be seen in Voltaire's comment in the Siècle de 
Louis XIV that he was "the gentleman in the kingdom most learned in history, 
and the most capable of writing that of France, had he not been too dogmatic. 
He called our feudal government 'the masterpiece of the human mind' [...] 
[and] believed that a hundred seigneurs, oppressors of the earth and enemies 
of the king, formed the most perfect government. Despite this system, he was 
an excellent citizen. [...] His writings, which must be read with caution, are 
profound and useful"? 


3 Mathieu Marais, Journal et mémoires de Mathieu Marais, avocat au Parlement de Paris, sur la 
Régence et le régne de Louis XV (1715-1737), 4 vols. (1863-1868; repr., Geneva: Slatkine Reprints, 
1967), 2:349. Marais specifically refers here to Boulainvilliers’s “Préface critique au journal de 
Saint Louis." 

4 Boulainvilliers's writings, explains Claude Nicolet, were those that the "adversaires de ces 
théories nobiliaires [...] ont fait un sort." Claude Nicolet, La fabrique d'une nation: La France 
entre Rome et les Germains (Paris: Perrin, 2006), 85. 

5 Montesquieu, The Spirit of the Laws, ed. and trans. Anne Cohler, Basia Miller, and Harold 
Stone (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 627; David Hume, Political Essays, ed. 
Knud Haakonssen (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 200. 
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Boulainvilliers’s reputation grew more one-dimensional following the 
Revolution; he was widely judged little more than an “aristocratic reactionary”? 
before two distinct interpretations emerged in the twentieth century, one 
viewing him as an “aristocratic liberal” critic of absolutism! and the other as a 
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proto-racial thinker whose political ideas revolved around the nobility’s “race 
consciousness."! Overall interest in Boulainvilliers’s ideas remained limited, 
however, until he was “rediscovered” in the mid-1970s. Michel Foucault devoted 
a great deal of attention to him in his 1975-76 lectures at the Collège de France, 
since published as Il faut défendre la société, and credited Boulainvilliers 
with establishing a new “historico-political field" that became a “tactical 
instrument" or “discursive weapon" in eighteenth-century political debate.!? 
Foucault furthermore described Boulainvilliers's ideas almost as a precursor 
to his own, stating at one point that Boulainvilliers "challenged the juridical 
model of sovereignty" and "described the phenomenon of power" in "histori- 
cal terms of domination and the play of power relations."? Shortly after, in 
1979, Francois Furet and Mona Ozouf published a widely-cited article on how 
Boulainvilliers broke with providential history to make "the nation" and its 
history “the supreme legitimating authority."^ Also in the 1970s, Harold Ellis 


9 See the works listed in Harold Ellis, Boulainvilliers and the French Monarchy: Aristocratic 
Politics in Early Eighteenth-Century France (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1988), 4, n. 13. 

10 Notably in the writings of Renée Simon, who published a series of studies on 
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oeuvre, to identify his “philosophical writings," to spell his name “Boulainvillier,’ and to 
portray him as an aristocratic liberal. See her Henry de Boulainviller: Historien, politique, 
philosophe, astrologue, 1658—1722 (Paris: Boivin, 1941); Un révolté du grand siécle: Henry de 
Boulainviller (Garches: Éditions du Nouvel Humanisme, 1948); and Henry de Boulainviller: 
Œuvres philosophiques, ed. Renée Simon, 2 vols. (The Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1973-1975). See 
also Elie Carcassonne, Montesquieu et le probléme de la constitution frangaise au XVIII* 
siècle (1927; repr., Geneva: Slatkine Reprints, 1970), 18-25. 

11 The most important such argument is in André Devyver, Le sang épuré: Les préjugés de 
race chez les gentilshommes francais de l'Ancien Régime (1560-1720) (Brussels: Editions de 
l'Université de Bruxelles, 1973), chap. 11. See also the works cited in Ellis, Boulainvilliers and 
the French Monarchy, 5, n. 18, especially Hannah Arendt, The Origins of Totalitarianism 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1951), 162-63. 

12 Michel Foucault, “Il faut défendre la société": Cours au Collège de France, 1975-1976 (Paris: 
Seuil/Gallimard, 1997), 149, 170. 

13 Ibid. 150. Michael Behrent has also argued that Foucault “saw his own views foreshad- 
owed" in those of Boulainvillers, in "The State Must Be Defended: Blandine Kriegel, the 
État de droit, and the Intellectual Legacy of Michel Foucault" (unpublished paper), 37, 
which he kindly shared with me. 

14 Francois Furet and Mona Ozouf, “Deux légitimations historiques de la société française 
au XVIII* siècle: Mably et Boulainvilliers,’ Annales. Histoire, Sciences sociales 34, no. 3 
(1979): 438—50, 439, 445. 
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began a massive dissertation on Boulainvilliers that was published as a book 
in 1988; Ellis, in what stands as the most important study of Boulainvilliers, 
interpreted Boulainvilliers's oeuvre as an extended argument for a revivified 
form of "feudal government" (Marc Bloch had in fact credited Boulainvilliers 
with inventing "feudal government" as a "historical classification").5 Since 
Ellis’s study, Boulainvilliers has been interpreted as a “classical republican";!6 
a modern juridical-constitutional thinker; a metaphysician of nobility; and, 
most recently, in Jonathan Israel's colossal study of the Enlightenment, as “the 
profoundest and most influential of all the exponents of Spinozism in early 
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eighteenth-century France” and “unquestionably” “the first philosophe who 


rejected the whole ideological apparatus of Louis’ absolutism” and “the second 
founding father [...] of the French Radical Enlightenment/1° 

This chapter interprets Boulainvilliers as a determined advocate of noble 
political power and a deeply subversive critic of absolutism, but with a focus 
on his depiction of the Franks who conquered Roman Gaul rather than feu- 
dalism and feudal government or his ostensible Spinozism.?? It is only in his 
portrayal and analysis of the Franks that one sees the full seditious claims and 
implications of his histories. The Franks' conquest of Roman Gaul was, he 


15 Harold A. Ellis, “Boulainvilliers Ideologue and Publicist: Ideologies of Aristocratic Reac- 
tion and the Uses of History in Early-Eighteenth Century France" (PhD diss., Washington 
University, 1981); Ellis, Boulainvilliers and the French Monarchy; Marc Bloch, Feudal Soci- 
ety, trans. L. A. Manyon, 2 vols. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1961), 1:xvi. 
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argued, “the foundation of the State we live in; [...] it is in this period that we 
should retrieve the political order since followed by the nation”?! Even “feu- 
dal government,’ which Boulainvilliers labeled the “masterpiece of the human 
mind,” was in his narrative Charlemagne’s restoration to the descendants of 
the Franks of “an unquestionable right" that had been “violently usurped” by 
ill-intentioned monarchs.?? Boulainvilliers celebrated the Frankish “nation” as 
virulent and violent warriors who guarded their independence in the face of 
Roman civilization and, eventually, conquered that civilization. The imposing 
status of the Franks in his histories — their pre-conquest culture and practices 
as well as their conquest of Roman Gaul - established an authoritative coun- 
terpoint to contemporary France, one that revealed a vast chasm between the 
heroic age of barbarous Frankish warriors and the corrupt, despotic France 
of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. The comparison was 
even more pointed in light of the direct, genealogical relationship between the 
Franks and the French nobility. The Franks were the key to Boulainvilliers's story. 

Boulainvilliers's account of the Franks, their conquest of Roman Gaul, and 
their subsequent abasement, mounted a challenge to the absolute monarchy 
in three interconnected registers, the epistemological, cultural, and political. 
Epistemologically, Boulainvilliers championed history as a form of knowledge 
superior to the juridico-administrative knowledge that was increasingly cen- 
tral to the monarchy. Culturally, he celebrated the barbarism of the Franks over 
the refinement of the court. Politically, he championed the Franks' representa- 
tive institutions as the only way to preserve liberty against the encroachments 
of unchecked monarchical authority. Boulainvilliers's claims in these three 
registers served to destabilize essential pillars of the absolutist monarchy. 
Their cumulative effect was no less than a piercing attack on the foundations 
of the absolute monarchy itself. 


1 Barbarism, Conquest and Conflict 


Epistemologically, Boulainvilliers claimed the authority of history as a form 
of knowledge and the normativity of the past over the present. He made this 
claim throughout his oeuvre, arguing both explicitly and implicitly that the 
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validity of present arrangements was determined in relation to their original 
incarnation. The conquest was France’s founding moment, and the Franks 
were France’s founders. Only arrangements established by the conquest and 
practices derived from the Franks held normative claims on the present. While 
Boulainvilliers claimed that this was not a blind admiration for the past,?? his 
was an extreme stance. The upshot was an elevation of history as the most 
important form of knowledge and, concomitantly, a rejection of other forms, 
notably the juridical-administrative form that was at that time becoming foun- 
dational to the absolute monarchy. 

Perhaps the most striking instance of this standpoint can be found in the 
prefatory material he wrote for a massive compilation of intendants' reports 
that had originally been prepared for the Duke of Burgundy's education. 
Boulainvilliers appears to have been asked to abridge these reports by either 
the Duke of Burgundy himself or, more likely, the Duke of Beauville, who was 
the Duke of Burgundy's governor.”* Rather than introduce those reports, how- 
ever, Boulainvilliers undermined them in a two-pronged assault. First, in an 
extended preface, he directly attacked both the quality of the reports them- 
selves and the character and intentions of the intendants who wrote them. 
Second, he transparently attempted to supersede them by following the pref- 
ace with 182 densely-printed folio pages of “Mémoires sur l'histoire du gouver- 
nement de France" from the time of the Frankish conquest until the end of 
the tenth century. “History,” he explained, “is more necessary to a great Prince 
[...] than any other form of instruction"; only in “the reality of history" could 
one find the "truths attested by experience that might be applied to our pres- 
ent state.”25 

The "preface" to the intendants' reports was essentially a prosecutor's brief 
against both the reports and their authors. The Duke of Burgundy, he began, 
had only the best of intentions in wanting to learn about the kingdom from 
such reports, but the intendants, either by “incapacity or negligence,’ perverted 
“the Prince's just project” 26 Upon reading the reports, Boulainvilliers contin- 
ued, he was thunderstruck by the combination of poor quality and nefarious 
intentions. The reports were prolix, pompous, and reeked with professional 
ambition. The intendants did not show even “the slightest attention to fulfill- 
ing their duties.’ They “disguised the Truth” and told the Prince “cruel ideas to 
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corrupt him.”?” The intendants were “by their nature pernicious to the King 
and his subjects" and “injurious to the State and all its parts.”28 They cared only 
about “obedience,” and “the secret end of their administration [...] appears to 
be nothing other than extinguishing all liberty" and “destroying property.?? 
Left unchecked, they would, he warned, *destroy the sacred bonds of Society, 
reducing us to living attentive only to our own interests, in the manner of 
savages."?? This attack on the intendants went so far as to praise “the opposi- 
tion to this novelty formed by almost all the peoples of the monarchy” - that 
is, the Fronde — as having been “the last effort of French liberty,” the failure of 
which “reduced us to our present oppression.”*! To attack the intendants in this 
way was fraught with meaning. The intendants were the symbol par excellence 
of administrative knowledge, the very opposite of the historical knowledge 
Boulainvilliers championed. To call into question the personnel themselves, 
the reports they produced, and the entire "secret end of their administration" 
was to challenge a vital part of the epistemological foundation of the monar- 
chy at that juncture. 

The “Mémoires sur l'histoire du gouvernement de France” that Boulainvilliers 
inserted between this indictment and his abridgment of the reports them- 
selves detailed the history of France from the Frankish conquest until the 
accession of Hugh Capet in 987. The true nature of the French political order 
could only be understood by studying the ancient Franks and their way of life, 
their conquest of Gaul, the emergence of the monarchy and its subsequent 
usurpation of the Franks' rights, and then Charlemagne's establishment of feu- 
dalism. Crucially, this history would “demonstrate the correct rules of govern- 
ment and make known to us what had been the true support of the State, [...] 
and what might be our resources among the misfortunes that overwhelm us 
[today]."?? Only by turning to the past, and to history as a form of knowledge, 
Boulainvilliers explained, could the France of his day be set back on course. 

The arguments advanced in the "Mémoires historiques" can be found, 
whether implicitly or explicitly, throughout his writings. In a manuscript on 
ancient history, for example, he claimed that the history of moeurs was essen- 
tial to understanding the "different peoples of the earth."?? And most strikingly, 
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in a letter “on history and its method” that Boulainvilliers penned in 1707, he 
claimed that history “lifts the veil that hides [...] the arrangement of things 
[and] reveals [...] the emptiness of the mysteries of government.’ History, he 
continued, “is in my opinion the vast field in which [...] one discovers the foun- 
dations of all that humans have constructed."?^ 

The elevation of historical knowledge and attendant hard-hitting attacks on 
the intendants in these texts mounted a powerful challenge to the juridical- 
administrative epistemological edifice upon which the absolute monarchy was 
increasingly reliant. Boulainvilliers's writings, in essence, rejected the episte- 
mological base of the emergent "administrative monarchy" and constructed 
an alternative basis rooted in historical knowledge. Foucault, in Il faut défen- 
dre la société, placed great weight on Boulainvilliers's efforts on this front and 
located Boulainvilliers at the very center of a developing counter-knowledge 
or counter-discourse that launched an important "protest" against the “power- 
knowledge" of the monarchy. 


The most important feature of Boulainvilliers's text, and of this recoding 
of the reports [presented] to the king, is the protest against the fact that 
the knowledge given to the king, and then to the prince, is a knowledge 
produced by the administrative machine itself. It is a protest against the 
fact that the king's knowledge of his subjects has been completely colo- 
nized, occupied, prescribed, and defined by the State's knowledge about 
the State. [...] I believe that the target of Boulainvilliers here [...] is the 
mechanism of power-knowledge that had, since the seventeenth century, 
joined the administrative apparatus to the absolutism of the State.55 


Boulainvilliers, Foucault further explained, asserted “another form of knowl- 
edge: history. A history that will by its nature pass outside of law, behind 
law, in the interstices of law."?6 History, that is, would displace the juridical- 
administrative knowledge of the monarchy and emerge as a vital “counter- 
knowledge." 

This “counter-knowledge” described a historically-located “counter-culture,” 
to borrow Larry Norman's term from The Shock of the Ancient, that of the 
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ancient Franks.” The pre-conquest Franks lived as free, self-governing bar- 
barian warriors and thereby presented a pointed contrast to the nobility of 
contemporary France who, in Boulainvilliers’s eyes, had utterly succumbed 
to the absolute monarchy and the soft luxury of the court. In this way, 
Boulainvilliers’s Franks played a role much like the Homeric Greeks for the so- 
called Party of the Ancients in the famous Quarrel between the Ancients and 
Moderns taking place at that time. As Norman has written in his superb study 
of the Quarrel, Homeric Greece represented the “rude simplicity and violent 
struggle" of a time “not yet corrupted by luxury, pomp, and empty etiquette."58 
Boulainvilliers’s Franks stood at the other end of Classical Antiquity from the 
Homeric age and stood outside of — indeed, they actively resisted — classical 
civilization. Moreover, unlike Homeric Greece, they were part of France’s own 
past. They were the ancestors of the French nobility and thus different enough 
to shock but close enough to make the comparison that much more pointed; it 
was a relationship that included both alterity and identity, and that located the 
future of the French nobility, and of France as a whole, in its own barbaric past. 

Early modern European political and historical writing was of course popu- 
lated by various idealized peoples who were distant in time, space, or culture. 
Virtuous Spartans and other denizens of classical city-states or “natural men" 
and “noble savages” offered implicit and explicit counterpoints to early mod- 
ern Europeans. Boulainvilliers’s Franks performed a role parallel to these other 
utopic figures, but that differed substantively in vital ways. They lived outside 
the kinds of institutions and laws that formed the virtuous ancients and pos- 
sessed none of the supposed innocence or childlike purity of the indigenous 
peoples of the Americas. Rather, they were warrior peoples distinguished by 
their rejection of classical civilization, rude manners, procreative capacities, 
ferocity in battle, and penchant for fighting bloody wars that left thousands of 
bodies strewn across the battlefield. They were barbarians who furthermore 
practiced self-government in the harsh German forests and treasured their 
freedom and equality over the comforts of civilization. Foucault even labeled 
Boulainvilliers’s depiction of the Franks as the entry of the “great blond barbar- 
ian" into European historiography.?? 

Boulainvilliers took great pains to describe the Franks' barbaric values and 
practices in as much detail as possible, but acknowledged the lack of "precise" 
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sources, which forced him to engage in “suppositions about things so far 
removed.”49 However, he felt confident that he was accurately describing their 
way of life, their moeurs and customs. And the key to the Franks’ moeurs was, 
again, their barbarism. They “were counted among the Barbarians for their 
coarse and unrefined moeurs, but especially for their hatred of the name, 
language and customs of the Romans." Boulainvilliers stressed the Franks’ 
rejection of Latinate culture and all that it stood for, which “kept them [the 
Franks] in a state of simplicity, blind to learning,"? even after the conquest.^? 
Intriguingly, at the very outset of the “Mémoires historiques” Boulainvilliers 
claimed that Theodomer, the fifth Frankish king, had a *Roman education" 
and displayed a real “attachment” to the Romans, even ending “the troubles 
and discord between the two nations” from 397 to 407, but that the Romans 
then betrayed the Franks in a war against the Vandals, Burgundians, and Alans, 
which “completely alienated the [Frankish] nation from the Romans.’44 The 
civilized, in this account, were dishonorable and untrustworthy, which drove 
the Franks to reemphasize their barbarism, their true identity. The Franks’ 
rejection of disloyal, ignoble civilization in favor of honest and honorable bar- 
barism would have struck contemporary readers as a condemnation of court 
culture and its "civilization," its affectation, empty ceremony, and, most point- 
edly, dishonesty. 

A crucial feature of the Franks' barbarism described by Boulainvilliers that 
carried unmistakable contemporary overtones was their practice of fighting 
“private wars" among one another. Boulainvilliers celebrated the Franks’ pri- 
vate wars, and in so doing tacitly condemned the restrictions placed on dueling 
by the monarchy over the course of the seventeenth century. Those restrictions 
had been decried by the nobility as infringements upon its honor and a usur- 
pation of its age-old prerogatives; any defense of "private war" could only be 
understood against this backdrop, and Boulainvilliers's analysis left no doubt 
about where he stood. He glorified private war among the pre-conquest Franks 
and further noted that later, under feudalism, the nobility's *right to make war 
among each other" remained incontestable and was intimately tied to “duty” 
and “honor”# Each and every Frank, he claimed, had possessed a “right to war" 
that was the "right to defend himself, his liberty, his property, his interest, and 
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generally all that directly belonged to him, against the undertakings of anyone, 
whoever it might be.” 


No one claimed at that time that these private wars were such attacks on 
the dignity of kings; that they confused sovereign law with that of his sub- 
jects, and that they upset human and divine laws; that they weakened the 
state, [...] or that there was less greatness of spirit in carrying them out or 
supporting them than in handing over one's interests to the arbitration of 
the laws or the protection of the king.^9 


Boulainvilliers conceded that the "barbarity" the Franks "exercised in their pri- 
vate wars inspires horror" — they would hang the head or scalp of those they 
defeated on the door of their homes and destroy whole families, showing *no 
quarter, not even for children’*’ — but argued that the custom inspired enough 
noble qualities to make up for such cruel and savage practices. Among the 
Franks, he explained, it was held, 


that private wars nourished bravery, that they supported feelings of 
honor, [...] that they maintained reciprocal respect between men, safe- 
guarded the weak sex from insults and scandal, [and] suppressed spite- 
ful gossip; that they, in short, banished dissimulation, fraud, and empty 
pride. [...] I dare say that our descendants will be better placed than we 
are to compare the different ages and to judge if [today's] police that justi- 
fies itself by the justice of Law, Kings, and Religion, is preferable to that 
which promotes honor and courage, which brings out more virtues, and 
which forces more vices to hide themselves.*? 


The Frankish "nation" made its laws “by custom and feeling rather than policy" 
and nothing was more important than the "liberty and honor" private war fos- 
tered. All this in the text intended for the Duke of Burgundy. 

Boulainvilliers's celebration of the Franks' private wars and the alternative 
culture this represented was indicative of a broader focus on struggle and con- 
flict in his vision of society, politics, and history. For Boulainvilliers, conflict 
was the motor force of human history and lay at the very heart of the body 
politic. This was a starkly different “anatomy of the city,’ to borrow a phrase 
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from Pasquale Pasquino,*9 from that of the absolute monarchy. The monar- 
chy had come to be defined by absolute, unified sovereignty and the project 
of establishing social cohesion in the face of particularity and discord. In 
Boulainvilliers’s narrative, the key dynamic of French history was conflict and 
the legacies of conquest. The Franks had conquered Roman Gaul and subse- 
quently enserfed the Gauls, which in Boulainvilliers’s eyes established an inex- 
tinguishable right of domination on the part of the descendants of the Franks 
over the descendants of the Gauls. “It would remain beyond doubt that fol- 
lowing the Conquest, the original Franks were the true Nobles and the only 
ones who could be noble, while the entire fate of the Gauls was restricted to 
the will of the Conqueror.’5° Conquest and the transformations that followed 
were in fact foundational themes in all of Boulainvilliers’s historical writings. 
In his manuscript on the history of the ancient world, for example, he dwelled 
on how the Scythians’ conquest of ancient Greece transformed its culture and 
even made a direct comparison to the Frankish conquest of Roman Gaul (the 
comparison was doubly apt for him because he considered the Scythians and 
the Franks to both be peoples of the north).5! Barbarism, conflict, conquest — 
Boulainvilliers’s analysis mounted a fundamental challenge to the culture of 
the court and of the absolute monarchy itself. 


2 Counter Models and the Challenge to the Absolute Monarchy 


The Franks’ barbarous ways - their lack of learning and disregard for decorum — 
led them, in Boulainvilliers’s narrative, to understand their true interests, espe- 
cially their political interests, in an instinctive, clear-eyed manner. They had 
a virtually unerring sense of how to preserve their liberty, independence, and 
political practices, notably their assemblies, in the face of both the actual 
external threat of Roman imperial ambition and the potential internal threat 
of monarchical ambition. It was only after the conquest, in a long process ini- 
tiated by Clovis, that the latter, the institution of monarchy, would conquer 
the Franks. 

The Franks carefully managed their pre-conquest relations with the Roman 
Empire, placing their independence above all else. They lived along the fron- 
tier of Roman Gaul and, in Boulainvilliers’s telling, “born in a land disgraced by 
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nature in which they could enjoy no rest, [...] looked covetously at the abun- 
dance and tranquility that was on the other side of the Rhine.” Yet, they were 
not strong enough to take those lands and would not submit to Roman rule, so 
instead acquired the use of certain lands in exchange for guarding the frontier 
of Roman Gaul against the Eastern more barbarous, so to speak, barbarians 
such as the Huns, Ostrogoths and Wisigoths. The point for Boulainvilliers was 
that the Franks' political instincts remained uncorrupted by the temptations 
of material comfort and Roman civilization. They never allowed the easier life 
promised by such rich and fertile lands to lead them to sacrifice what was most 
important, their freedom and independence. "The simplicity of the Franks 
did not prevent them [...] from conducting themselves with sound policy and 
prudence. [...] Even for such a great benefit, they sacrificed only a small part 
of their liberty, since they preserved their laws and their language, and espe- 
cially the right to choose their leaders."53 

The Franks considered their “liberty the most valuable of all possessions.” 
The "first principle" of their political organization was that they "were free 
and therefore not subjects"; they “were entirely free, perfectly equal, and 
independent." This love of liberty did not stem from a commitment to "virtue" 
or some other higher-level, acquired notion. Rather, it was pre-reflective and 
instinctive. Crucially for Boulainvilliers, it led the Franks to remain profoundly 
committed to their “assemblies” of free warriors gathered on the Champ de 
Marsin which they exercised and preserved that liberty. Boulainvilliers devoted 
a section of his "Mémoires historiques" to describing the “General Assembly of 
the Franks on the Champ de Mars" and argued that all "affairs of state" were 
decided in the assemblies — /a police publique, war and peace, appointments to 
offices, and the settling of disputes. Moreover, because the decisions taken in 
the General Assembly had “the general consent of the Nation, they acquired 
the force of law" These assemblies took place once a year in the countryside, in 
changing locations, always in the open air.55 

Since all important matters were decided in the General Assembly, Frankish 
kings were no more than "Civil Magistrates" with no claim to rule. They were 
not even military leaders. War chieftains or generals were chosen separately, 
strictly on merit. Boulainvilliers quoted Tacitus's Germania to this effect and 
then pushed the claim further than Tacitus himself had, arguing that the 
"office of General" was in fact more important than that of royalty among the 
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Franks. For Boulainvilliers, the fact of the matter was that “It is absolutely con- 
trary to the truth and to the genius of the ancient Franks to imagine that royal 
authority among them was sovereign, monarchic, or despotic such that indi- 
viduals were subject to it for life, property, liberty, honor, and fortune. To the 
contrary, [...] all the Franks were free and therefore not subjects.'56 The point 
was not subtle: the Franks had not known anything like modern kingship and 
remained a self-governing, free people. For Boulainvilliers, the "nation" — he 
explicitly used the term — took precedence over the king. 

When the Franks conquered Roman Gaul, Boulainvilliers argued, they 
brought their political assemblies with them. In fact, he explained, assemblies 
along these lines were established throughout the former Roman Empire by 
the various barbarian invaders.5? The post-conquest Franks underwent deep 
social and political change as they became the rulers of Gaul, enserfed its pop- 
ulation, and, faced with ruling over a large territory, established a version of 
kingship. Amidst such change, no custom or practice proved more important 
to preserving their cherished liberty than assemblies; “that which contributed 
the most to maintaining public liberty was General Assemblies.'5? The Franks 
established their assemblies, Boulainvilliers wrote, not from philosophical 
reflection, but from instinct. They "had no knowledge of Lettres or Philosophy, 
and even less of the sophisticated politics of those Legislators who composed 
with study and reflection the laws of the cities and republics of Greece during 
the time of their liberty.”5° 

Crucially for his larger narrative and argument, Boulainvilliers furthermore 
insisted that after the conquest "the Frank was no less free and that he owed to 
the King neither his liberty, nor his possessions, nor the independence of his 
person and his property" The basic political organization of Frankish society, 
in other words, did not change as a result of the conquest; they still remained in 
all regards free and independent of the king. ^I will go even further," he contin- 
ued, *and aim to show" that the enserfed Gauls were the subjects of the Franks 
and not of the king. Kingship was so weak, that is, that it did not supersede the 
lord-serf relationship.®° For Boulainvilliers, it would have been nonsensical for 
the Franks to risk their lives in the conquest only to then sacrifice their cher- 
ished liberty and give themselves a king. "I showed that an entire nation that 
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decided for itself to leave the land of its birth and undertake a conquest at the 
risk of its very existence, could never have considered the personal establish- 
ment of its king as its principal object.’ The very idea “that the nation would 
or even could have relinquished its right to the lands it acquired for itself and 
that it divided up, simply to give to this king or his successors an unlimited 
power, [...] not only did that not happen, but it would have been impossible 
to happen or even imagine."8! This series of claims about the Franks’ politi- 
cal practices and their continued authority after the conquest speak volumes 
about the challenge to monarchical absolutism Boulainvilliers mounted in his 
historical writing. 

The gradual erosion of the Franks’ liberty and political culture took place 
in stages over the remaining centuries, with modern absolutism the obvious 
endpoint of Boulainvilliers’s story. Inequality among the Franks first emerged 
under Clovis, not long after the conquest; Boulainvilliers was adamant that the 
Franks had begun their conquest of Gaul before Clovis's ascension.® Clovis 
killed off his rivals, converted to Catholicism, and then, in need of magis- 
trates to govern the newly expanded Frankish kingdom, began to establish 
titles that introduced hierarchy among the previously free and equal Franks. 
Boulainvilliers's treatment of this development was deeply critical of both 
Clovis and royalty as a form of government, but he also chastised the Franks 
themselves, in a thinly veiled warning to his contemporaries, for their "docility, 
or rather inattention, [...] in matters of government.” They allowed themselves 
to be dazzled by honorifics and titles such that the *misguided ambition of 
individuals" undid their entire political culture. The monarchy was "founded 
[...] on the ruins of a sort of aristocracy that had been its cradle."63 

The monarchy's assault on Frankish freedom and equality then took 
another qualitative step under Charles Martel, whom Boulainvilliers judged 
perhaps the most criminal and dangerous king ever to hold the throne. Martel 
employed mercenary armies and ended communal assemblies, which all but 
completed the conquest of the Franks. Charles Martel's "Government" was so 
“contrary to the moeurs and esprit of the Nation" that it “could not have lasted 
long," and Pepin, his son, was forced to revive “the Assemblies or Parlements,” 
but in a substantively changed form. Notably, Pepin elevated the clergy to the 
highest rank, removed the army, and reduced the range of issues over which 
the assemblies held authority.9* The Franks, the great conquerors of Roman 


61 Ibid. 1179-80. 
62 Ibid., 1:9. 

63 Ibid. 1:34. 

64 Ibid., 1108, 150. 
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Gaul, had themselves been conquered by ambitious monarchs and, more 
pointedly, by the institution of monarchy itself. Boulainvilliers summarized 
this development in an elegiac tone: 


We see under this reign a new kind of government; they are no longer 
the Franks born free and independent, attached to their ancient laws 
more than to their own lives, who elected their kings and their generals 
in perfect liberty and who enjoyed with glory and tranquility a conquest 
they owed solely to their valor and perseverance in an infinitely difficult 
undertaking; they became in turn the conquered, not of a foreign nation 
but of a particular family. A family that was more ambitious and more 
active and knew how to pursue its own advantage in all the events that 
occurred over the course of a century.® 


The subsequent history of France's monarchy, as Boulainvilliers told it, was that 
of the further consolidation of authority at the expense of the descendants of 
the Franks. The lone exception was Charlemagne, who, in Boulainvilliers's esti- 
mation, was France's greatest king. Charlemagne established feudalism and 
shared power with the parlements, which Boulainvilliers deemed a restora- 
tion of freedom and authority to the descendants of the Franks.96 The crucial 
point for Boulainvilliers was that Charlemagne recognized the Franks' ancient 
rights and acted to restore them. Charlemagne's “incomparable genius,’ seem- 
ingly unique in the history of monarchy, stemmed from "the paternal love of 
this Prince for his subjects" and from his understanding of "the character and 
inclination of his nation."57 His greatness was due, in other words, to noble 
intentions, to respecting the nation's true identity, its character or moeurs, 
and to reversing the crimes of his predecessors. Charlemagne does not emerge 
from these pages as a great lawgiver or, as Robert Morrissey explains, as “a king 
mediating between God and men.” Rather, “Boulainvilliers presents him as a 
mediating figure between the nation as sovereign and the nation as a collectiv- 
ity subjected to the laws it itself has made." 68 

The centuries after Charlemagne then saw a rekindled wearing away of 
assemblies by monarchical authority until their effective extinction under 
modern absolutism. Boulainvilliers's historical writings never extended into 


65 Ibid., 1108. 

66 Ibid. 1113-14, 117, 150-54, 180; Boulainvilliers, État [...] contenant XIV lettres sur les anciens 
parlements de France [...] Tome LIT, 12, 15. 

67 Boulainvilliers, État [...] avec des mémoires historiques sur l'ancien gouvernement, 1154. 

68 Robert Morrissey, Charlemagne and France: A Thousand Years of Mythology, trans. 
Catherine Tihanyi (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 2003), 196. 
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the era of absolutism, but the direction of the narrative was clear and a hand- 
ful of passing observations left no question about the overall arc of French his- 
tory in his eyes. In Boulainvilliers’s telling, this was a tragic narrative not only 
for the descendants of the Franks, but also, ultimately, for the monarchy itself. 
Assemblies, he argued, not only preserved freedom - “that which contributed 
the most to maintaining public liberty was General Assemblies,’ he wrote — but 
they also increased the glory of the monarchy itself, which successive kings 
had failed to see. “Of all the different customs, [...] nothing carried the glory 
and the strength of kings higher than the use of assemblies" Understanding 
this history, and especially the role of assemblies in it, was “singularly effective 
for confounding the false and deceitful policy,” practiced in his day, of “reject- 
ing the participation of the Nobility in the administration of our monarchy"6? 
The overt reference to contemporary politics in this passage stated plainly the 
challenge to absolute monarchy Boulainvilliers's histories posed. The way for- 
ward, he claimed, was to revivify the assemblies that had once been the foun- 
dation of Frankish government. 


3 Conclusion 


Boulainvilliers's argument for assemblies was only the most overt of the vari- 
ous subversive claims in his histories. His political counter-model worked 
in concert with the epistemological and cultural ones, and their cumulative 
effect was to destabilize the very foundations of the absolute monarchy: its 
forms of knowledge, its cultural norms, and its political principles and insti- 
tutions. Absolute monarchy in the eyes of critics such as Boulainvilliers was 
a compound of administrative knowledge, polished manners, and absolute 
sovereignty. The alternative Boulainvilliers championed was likewise a com- 
pound, one in which historical knowledge, barbarism as a cultural norm, and 
representative institutions were intertwined and eventually grouped under 
the name "gothic" or “feudal government.’ 

Gothic or feudal government in this sense, which Boulainvilliers was in many 
ways the founder of (recall Marc Bloch's claim that he invented the category 
"feudal government"), had a trajectory of its own in the eighteenth century. It 
involved the elaboration or perhaps the construction of a new type of politi- 
cal model, one that represented one of the primary political alternatives to 
absolutism for much of the eighteenth century. This model could take different 
forms, but it was post-theological and historical in its grounding, and looked 


69  Boulainvilliers, État [...] avec des mémoires historiques sur l'ancien gouvernement, 1:25. 
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to the Germanic or barbarian side of Europe's heritage and not the Roman; it 
called forth alternatives to the absolute monarchy that blended noble political 
ascendancy with principles of mixed government; and it rejected the sophis- 
tication and polish of the court and, later, the world of fashion. The trajectory 
of that model across the eighteenth century is a far bigger story. The point here 
is that the model originated in large part in Boulainvilliers’s vision of French 
history and the place of the Franks in that history. 


CHAPTER 11 


Between History and Political Economy: 
The Debate over Ancient Populousness in 
Eighteenth-Century Denmark-Norway 


Hákon Evju 


*You may never have noticed something that surprises me every day. How 
has it come about that the world is so sparsely populated compared with for- 
mer ages?" This question, from Montesquieu's fictitious epistolary exchange 
between two Persian travelers in Europe, marked the beginning of one of the 
most extensive discussions in his Lettres persanes (1721). It introduced a topic to 
which he returned in his De l'esprit des lois (1748) and which also engaged other 
Enlightenment figures, most famously David Hume in his Political Discourses 
(1752).? Montesquieu discussed a wide range of possible causes for what he 
perceived as decline, from diseases and natural disasters, to religious practices 
such as marriage, divorce and celibacy and different forms of government. 
Behind his discussion, however, was a distinct, although somewhat implicit 
premise, that of ancient populousness. Montesquieu took it for granted that the 
ancient world had been populated more densely than Europe was in his own 
time. When Hume in his essay On the Populousness of Ancient Nations explored 
the issue, he acknowledged that this was indeed a widespread assumption. He 
was skeptical himself, and pointed out that insufficient sources made calcula- 
tions on the matter uncertain. He also gave some general reasons why Europe 
in modern times was probably more populous than in Antiquity? Hume knew, 
however, that the burden of proof was on him. 


1 Montesquieu, Persian Letters, trans. Margaret Mauldon (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2008), 148. 

2 On the relationship between Montesquieu and Hume in this debate, see Robert Oake, “Mon- 
tesquieu and Hume,’ Modern Language Quarterly 2, no. 1 (1941): 31-41; See also Richard B. 
Sher, "From Troglodytes to Americans: Montesquieu and the Scottish Enlightenment on Lib- 
erty, Virtue, and Commerce,’ in Republicanism: Liberty and Commercial Society, 1649-1776, ed. 
David Wootton (Palo Alto: Stanford University Press, 1994), 383-89. 

3 For the structure of Hume's argument, see M. A. Box and Michael Silverthorne, “The ‘Most 
Curious & Important of All Questions of Erudition’: Hume's Assessment of the Populousness 
of Ancient Nations,” in David Hume: Historical Thinker, Historical Writer, ed. Mark Spencer 
(University Park: Penn State University Press, 2013), 225-54. 
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As suggested by Montesquieu’s broad discussion of the possible causes for 
the presumed decline in population since Antiquity, including religious prac- 
tices and forms of government, the debate was not only of scholarly interest. 
Populousness was a widely shared goal of European governments at the time, 
seen as beneficial for utilizing the available natural resources and developing 
the economy, for increasing tax revenue and military capacity. Measures that 
could contribute to it were discussed in their own right as part of economic 
discourse, but frequently also with reference to contemporary or historical 
examples. A high number of inhabitants was often considered a sign of a well- 
ordered polity, although conditions beyond human control were acknowl- 
edged to have influence as well. As Hume remarked in his essay, the question 
of the comparative populousness of ages, empires or kingdoms “commonly 
determines concerning the preference of their whole police, their manners, 
and the constitution of their government.” A considerable gap in time was 
not necessarily a problem, and studying population in Antiquity could conse- 
quently reveal clues to important contemporary reforms. 

The comparisons between Antiquity and the eighteenth-century world 
in terms of population have led researchers to see the debate Montesquieu, 
Hume and others engaged in as a late development of the famous Quarrel 
between the Ancients and the Moderns Originally an intellectual con- 
troversy with Renaissance roots that raged in France and to some extent in 
England from roughly 1680 to 1720, the Quarrel centered on the question 
of whether European culture at the turn of the eighteenth century had sur- 
passed the achievements of the ancients in the arts and sciences. It was most 
intense in the fields of literature and history, and has been much studied from 
that perspective, but also, more broadly, for modern notions of progress. 
Consequently, the novelty of the Modern point of view, with its presentism 
and denigration of Antiquity, has often been emphasized." However, more 
recent research has stressed how a growing historicist attitude can be traced 
on both sides of the Quarrel. In spite of its detractors, the ancient past had not 


4 David Hume, Essays Moral, Political and Literary (Indianapolis: Liberty Fund, 1985), 381. 

5 E. C. Mossner “Hume and the Ancient-Modern Controversy, 1725-1752: A Study in Creative 
Scepticism,’ The University of Texas Studies in English 28 (1949): 139-53. 

6 The research literature on the Quarrel is considerable. Two relatively recent and central 
contributions are Larry F. Norman, The Shock of the Ancient: Literature and History in Early 
Modern France (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2011) and Joseph M. Levine, The Battle 
of the Books: History and Literature in the Augustan Age (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1994). 

7 Seeforinstance,]. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress: An Inquiry into its Origins and Growth (London: 
Macmillan, 1920) and Franklin Baumer, Modern European Thought 1600—1900: Continuity and 
Change in Ideas (New York: Macmillan, 1977). 
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lost its relevance for the eighteenth-century present.® Indeed, Dan Edelstein 
has argued that the historical awareness resulting from the Quarrel and the 
continued use of ancient models was key to the Enlightenment and its drive 
towards reform and human betterment.? 

This chapter takes its cue from the recent developments in the literature 
on the Ancients versus Moderns controversy. As both Montesquieu and Hume 
were aware, the debate over ancient populousness had many different aspects. 
There were many antiquities, many distant pasts that could be compared to 
the present. Both Hume and Montesquieu focused on Classical Antiquity, but 
they also treated the question more broadly and touched on other versions of 
the same debate. This chapter is a study of one of these other and previously 
unexplored ancient populousness debates, a debate mentioned in passing by 
Hume and Montesquieu,!° which concerned Northern Europe rather than the 
Mediterranean world. The ancient North had for long been widely perceived 
as a vagina gentium, a hive of nations, from which the peoples that eventually 
went south and overran the Roman Empire emerged. In keeping with the bee- 
hive metaphor, the *swarms" of peoples that descended upon Rome tended to 
be interpreted as a sign of a populous host, or indeed of overpopulation in the 
North. Just like Hume's suggestion on a more general level, this was an argu- 
ment that assumed decline and could be used in contemporary debates about 
reform politics to argue in favor of change inspired by the ancients. 

This chapter focuses on this intersection between erudite, scholarly debate 
on ancient populousness and the more ephemeral pamphlet literature on eco- 
nomic improvements.!! The case in point is Denmark-Norway, where the issue 
of ancient populousness and great migrations was a recurring theme among 
eighteenth-century intellectuals. The tendency to link populousness with 
political liberty and republican constitutions made the issue problematic in 
an absolute monarchy such as that of Denmark-Norway, where absolutism was 
enshrined in a constitutional document, the Lex Regia of 1665. Many of the 


8 This is a key point in Norman's recent book. 

9 Dan Edelstein, The Enlightenment: A Genealogy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2010). See also the argument made by Paul Hazard about the role of the quarrel between 
the ancients and the moderns for the Enlightenment, in Paul Hazard, La crise de la con- 
science européenne, 1680—1715 (Paris: Boivin, 1935). 

10 Hume, Essays Moral, Political and Literary, 452-53. 

11  Ihavesought elsewhere to make a broader and more elaborate case for the importance 
of historical arguments, especially appeals to an ancient constitution, in debates about 
improvement and reform during the Enlightenment. See Hakon Evju, Ancient Consti- 
tutions and Modern Monarchy: Historical Writing and Enlightened Reform in Denmark- 
Norway 1730-1814 (Leiden: Brill, 2019). This chapter focuses on, and develops further, one 
aspect of the historical politics studied in my book. 
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prominent Danes and Norwegians who discussed population in the distant 
Northern past within the confines set by the absolute monarchy indeed proved 
skeptical towards notions of ancient populousness. However, the government 
of Denmark-Norway also wanted to encourage economic improvements. Once 
a debate over agrarian reforms in Denmark arose, a vision of a past in which 
the nation had been populous and played a prominent role in European his- 
tory was an attractive rhetorical figure for those who wanted to criticize the 
current state of affairs and argue in favor of reforms. As this chapter brings 
out, historical arguments such as those concerning ancient populousness 
played an important part in crucial debates about reform in Enlightenment 
Denmark-Norway. 


1 The Migration Myth and Eighteenth-Century Dano-Norwegian 
Historical Writing 


The main sources for the belief in the North as the hive of nations, from which 
the peoples that helped topple the Roman Empire emerged, were the later 
historians of the Goths and Lombards, Jordanes and Paul the Deacon. In his 
sixth-century work, the Getica, Jordanes claimed to describe the wanderings 
of the Goths on the basis of their ancient songs, carmina prisca, as well as the 
now lost history of the Goths by Cassiodorus.!? According to Jordanes, the 
Goths hailed from the island of Scandza, which he described with the help of 
ancient geographers. From there, they had descended on Europe: “Now from 
this island of Scandza, as from a hive of races or a womb of nations, the Goths 
are said to have come forth long ago under their king, Berig by name."? They 
had first reached an island named after them, Gothi-Scandza, before travel- 
ing east and reaching the area around the Black Sea, where they encountered 
the Romans. Later, in the eighth century, Paul the Deacon told a similar story 
of origin about the Lombards. He explained, however, why so many had left 
the North: because of overpopulation.!^ The snow and cold weather made the 
Northern climate healthy, with fewer diseases than the warm South, and thus 


12 On Jordanes and his sources, see Arne Søby Christensen, Cassiodorus, Jordanes and the 
History of the Goths: Studies in a Migration Myth (Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum, 
2002). 

13 Jordanes, The Gothic History of Jordanes, ed. and trans. Charles Christopher Mierow 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1915), 57. 

14 Paul the Deacon, History of the Lombards, trans. William Dudley Foulke (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1907), 1-4. 
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conducive to propagation of the species. The North had become so populous 
that some peoples simply had to leave, and a lottery had decided who, accord- 
ing to Paul the Deacon. 

The development of this migration myth will not be studied in detail 
here.!6 After the invention of the printing press, however, the vagina gentium 
thesis became a staple part of Gothicist historiography that developed espe- 
cially in Sweden, but also in Denmark-Norway and elsewhere in early mod- 
ern Europe.!” In Sweden, the new upstart dynasty of King Gustavus Vasa and 
his successors seized on Gothicism as a national founding myth following the 
posthumous publication of Historia de omnibus Gothorum Sveonumque regibus 
(1554) by the former archbishop of Uppsala, Johannes Magnus.!? Elaborated 
and combined with other origin stories in the seventeenth century, Gothicism 
became an important ideological backdrop for Sweden's expansion as a great 
European power.? In Denmark-Norway, the monarchy was more entrenched 
and could rely on an earlier historiographical tradition based on the Gesta 
Danorum (1514) by the thirteenth-century scribe Saxo Grammaticus, which 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was developed and bolstered by 
material from the Old-Norse Icelandic saga tradition.?? Although Saxo linked 
the great migrations to Denmark and later Dano-Norwegian historiographers 
also considered them a source of pride, Gothicism never became as important 
there as it was in Sweden. The modest attempts to develop a Danish form of 
Gothicism, primarily based on the name of the island of Gotland (Danish until 
1645),?! never became central to Dano-Norwegian historiography. This might 
have made it easier for historians in early modern Denmark-Norway to ques- 
tion notions of the ancient North as a populous hive of nations. 


15 Paul the Deacon, History of the Lombards, 4. 

16 Foran attempt to trace parts of this story, see Thor J. Beck, Northern Antiquities in French 
Learning and Literature: A Study in Preromantic Ideas, vol. 1, The "Vagina gentium" and the 
Liberty Legend (New York: The Institute of French Studies, Columbia University, 1934). 

17  Asurveyofthisliterature can be found in Kristoffer Neville, “Gothicism and Early Modern 
Historical Ethnography,’ Journal of the History of Ideas 70, no. 2 (2009) 213-34. 

18 On Magnus in particular, see Kurt Johannesson, The Renaissance of the Goths in Sixteenth 
Century Sweden: Johannes and Olaus Magnus as Politicians and Historians (Oakland: 
University of California Press, 1991). On Swedish Gothicism more broadly, see Inken 
Schmidt-Voges, De antiqua claritate et clara antiquitate Gothorum: Gotizismus als 
Identitätsmodell im frühneuzeitlichen Schweden (Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 2004). 

19 Ernst Ekman, “Gothic Patriotism and Olof Rudbeck,” Journal of Modern History 34, no. 1 
(1962): 52-63. 

20  Schmidt-Voges, De antiqua claritate, 385-86. 

21 Per Stobaeus, "Gotland og goterna: Gotlands roll i medeltidens och renássansens goti- 
cism, Lychnos (2006): 9-29. 
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The historian, playwright and prominent Enlightenment-figure Ludvig 
Holberg is a case in point.?? In his three-volume Dannemarks Riges Historie 
(History of the Realm of Denmark, 1732-1735), he showed a certain reluctance 
to get involved in conjectures about great migrations and their causes. Holberg 
started out by dutifully accounting for the migrations of peoples such as the 
Cimbri, the Teutons, the Goths, the Angles and the Normans, from Denmark 
and the North in the distant past. However, he did so with distaste, and 
remarked, when accounting for the deeds of the Normans in France, that he, 
unlike other historians, did not consider these migrations “the greatest jewel 
in the history of the fatherland.”23 Even though the Normans had made territo- 
rial gains and won glory, Holberg saw their unsettled and plundering lifestyle 
as a sign of barbarism. Heavily presentist in his work, he held the ancient past 
in low regard: only half of the first volume treated the era before the Union 
of Calmar. 

About the same time as Holberg published his Danish history, the promi- 
nent Danish antiquarian Hans Gram questioned the sources of the migration 
myth more directly, in particular the story Paul the Deacon had told about the 
Lombards. He took issue with “the old legend” that the Lombards originally 
hailed from Scandinavia.** Although there were similarities in the laws and 
languages of the Lombards and the ancient Danes, there was insufficient his- 
torical evidence to assume, as for instance Saxo did, that the former stemmed 
from the latter. To do so was patriotic hyperbole, or, as Gram put it, “to build 
the honor of one’s countrymen on insufficient grounds.”25 Thus, some of the 
historiographical underpinnings of the thesis of ancient populousness in 
Scandinavia, the notion of the North as a vagina gentium, were under increas- 
ing scrutiny at the time. 

Historians had more reasons for reluctance in using the idea of the North 
as an overpopulated hive of nations to advocate economic improvements: it 
had been employed to criticize the Dano-Norwegian absolute monarchy. Two 


22 See the recent English introduction to the works of Holberg, Knud Haakonssen and 
Sebastian Olden-Jergensen, eds., Learning and Literature: Ludvig Holberg (1684-1754) in 
the Nordic Enlightenment (London: Routledge, 2017). 

23 Ludvig Holberg, Dannemarks Riges Historie, 3 vols. (Copenhagen, 1732), 1:26; See also 
Karen Skovgaard-Petersen, “Den største Zirat udi Feedernelandets historie? Om folkevan- 
dringerne i Pontanus’ og Holbergs danmarkshistorier,” in Hvad tales her om? 46 artikler om 
gresk-romersk kultur: Festskrift til Johnny Christensen, ed. Mette Sophie Christensen et al. 
(Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum, 1996), 389-99. 

24 Hans Gram, “Om det gamle Ord Herremand,” Skrifter, som udi Det Kiobenhavnske Selskab 
af Lerdoms og Videnskaberns Elskere ere fremlagte og oplæste i Aaret 1745 (Copenhagen, 
1746), 263-308, 304-5. 

25 Gram, “Om det gamle Ord Herremand 304. 
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years after his return, the former English ambassador to the Danish court, 
Viscount Robert Molesworth, published An Account of Denmark as It Was in the 
Year 1692, using Danish absolutism as an example of the many ills of despotic 
government. Molesworth stressed consequences such as favoritism, partial- 
ity and harsh and arbitrary taxation.?6 The old Danish nobility had lost their 
political privileges and had seen the value of their estates decline. Worst off, 
however, was the peasantry, whose poverty, Molesworth stated, had reached 
unprecedented levels. No surprise then, that so many of them were in despair 
and became dissolute, without hope of ever improving their situation. As 
Molesworth explained, their misery limited the number of children they had 
to a fraction of what had once been customary in the North: 


And although this country have a tendency to be extremely populous, 
the women being exceeding fruitful, which is sufficiently proved by the 
vast swarms that in former ages, from these northern parts, over-run all 
Europe; yet at present is but competently peopled; vexation of spirit, ill 
diet, and poverty, being great obstructions to procreation.27 


The notion of ancient populousness thus became part of Molesworth's cri- 
tique of Danish absolutism and spread throughout England and Europe as the 
Anglo-Irish nobleman's book was translated into several European languages 
and was issued in new editions.28 

From its publication on, the Dano-Norwegian monarchy had been eager 
to stop or counter Molesworth's criticism.?? Several prominent eighteenth- 
century intellectuals in Denmark-Norway saw it as their task to prove him 
wrong. Matters were made worse, however, by the fact that others gradually 
adopted Molesworth's arguments against Danish absolutism, including his ref- 
erence to the ancient populousness of the North. In his Considérations sur les 
causes de la grandeur des Romains et de leur décadence from 1734, Montesquieu 
claimed that "the Kings of Denmark are the most despotic Sovereigns in 


26 Robert Molesworth, An Account of Denmark as It Was in the Year 1692 (London, 1694), 47. 

27 Molesworth, Account of Denmark, 60-61. 

28 On the distribution of Molesworth’s writings, see Henrik Horstbell, *Mellem despoti 
og demokrati: Den schweiziske forbindelse: Roger, Mallet og Reverdil om den danske 
enevælde,” Fund og Forskning 42 (2003): 153-76. 
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Identities, eds. Henrik Horstbgll and Knud Haakonssen (Copenhagen: Det kongelige dan- 
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Europe,"? and attributed the Danish losses in the wars with Sweden to the 
slavish despondency that was a consequence of being subjected to absolute 
power.*! At that point, Montesquieu had already discussed the issue of ancient 
populousness at some length in his Lettres persanes. Mostly, this discussion 
was of a general nature, but he also commented on it in relation to the ancient 
North, lamenting how "the countries of the north are so badly reduced in 
population that they are far from being forced, as was once the case, to divide 
up and expel, like swarms of bees, colonies and entire peoples to seek new 
homes.”32 For the French nobleman this was a symptom of a broader decline in 
population since Antiquity, and he discussed several reasons for this develop- 
ment. Notably, Montesquieu pointed out the importance of liberty. Liberty led 
to prosperity, and prosperity made men more eager to have children. Arbitrary 
power, on the other hand, centralized wealth, made men poor and destitute, 
and was inimical to populousness.?? Although less direct than Molesworth, 
Montesquieu's argument followed the same logic. 

Given the association of the notion of the North as a vagina gentium and 
the thesis of ancient populousness with criticism of absolutism in general 
and of the Dano-Norwegian absolute monarchy in particular, intellectuals in 
Denmark-Norway with close ties to the government might have been wary of 
supporting it. This wariness can perhaps be discerned in the critical responses 
to the issue in the works of three central figures in the Dano-Norwegian 
Enlightenment, the aforementioned Ludvig Holberg, the Genevan historian 
Paul-Henri Mallet and the bishop and university chancellor Erik Pontoppidan. 
Their responses were all skeptical, not in that they refuted the notion out- 
right, but that they made reasonable conjectures against it. In his historical- 
statistical and cameralist Dannemark og Norges Beskrivelse (An account of 
Denmark and Norway, 1729), Holberg, for instance, challenged Molesworth's 
criticism directly and argued that the great migrations were not necessarily 
signs of alarge population in the ancient North. Even though he acknowledged 
that the Cimbri, Goths and Lombards had all emerged from the North, this 
did not necessarily mean that the region had been overpopulated. It was rea- 
sonable to assume, Holberg conjectured, “that they had received great clusters 
from other nations, while passing through their territories" More and more 
people could have joined them as they moved south, creating what Holberg 
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aptly described as a snowball-effect.?^ In his opinion, this might account for 
their size as they descended on the Romans. 

Holberg’s conjecture was repeated by Mallet,?5 who in 1752 was called 
to Denmark from Geneva by men close to the king, and who promptly was 
asked to write a history of Denmark in French. Mallet discussed the issue at 
greater length in the successful introductory volume to his Danish history, 
Introduction à L'histoire du Danemarch (1755), and added several other conjec- 
tures. He claimed that the reason why the size of the armies of the North had 
been exaggerated might be the sheer incredulity of the conquered, who were 
trying to explain away their defeat.%6 Furthermore, he added, the multitude of 
people emerging from the North was probably due to the fact that everyone 
had left, not just the men, but the women and children as well. According to 
the Genevan historian, evidence from the areas they had left behind supported 
this hypothesis. These had been thoroughly depopulated, and had needed a 
considerable period of time to reestablish their population.?" 

Interestingly, the arguments Mallet added to Holberg's refutation of the 
ancient populousness thesis were the same ones, although more concise, that 
David Hume had offered on the subject in his aforementioned essay. Having 
argued that Denmark and Sweden, like Poland and Muscovy, had been much 
less populous in Antiquity than they were in the present, Hume quickly dis- 
pensed with the idea of great migrations as signs of ancient populousness: 


No one ought to esteem the immense swarms of people, which formerly 
came from the North, and over-ran all EUROPE, to be any objection to 
this opinion. Where a whole nation, or even half of it remove their seat; 
it is easy to imagine, what a prodigious multitude they must form; with 
what desperate valour they must make their attacks; and how the terror 
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they strike into the invaded nations will make these magnify, in their 
imagination, both the courage and multitude of the invaders.?® 


Hume referred to the alleged migrations of whole nations, the valor they were 
supposed to have displayed in such a situation and the likelihood that their 
numbers would be exaggerated by those who were attacked by them. Mallet 
had read Hume's Political Discourses and indeed referred to them later in his 
book in his discussions of the changing climate of the North and its effect on 
the spirit of the Northerners.?? He may have taken his arguments with regard 
to ancient populousness from Hume as well. This is even more likely, given that 
Mallet also copied Hume’s more general skepticism about ancient populous- 
ness. According to Mallet, the underlying assumption for the populousness of 
Northern Antiquity was that this was a civilized and well-developed society, a 
society capable of sustaining a large population: 


For we cannot allow them such a superiority over us in the number of 
inhabitants, without granting them at the same time a proportionable 
excellence in their customs, manners, civil regulations, and constitution 
of government, as so many efficacious causes of the good or bad state 
of all societies, and consequently of their greater or lesser degree of 
population. 


Like Hume, Mallet did not believe that ancient Denmark could be compared 
favorably to modern Denmark. This opinion was adopted by others outside 
the North, such as the historian Edward Gibbon.# Even Hume’s interlocutor 
and critic, the Scottish pastor Robert Wallace, who did not agree with the his- 
torian and philosopher on the populousness of Classical Antiquity, supported 
his conclusions with regard to the North. According to Wallace, the ancient 
Northerners had been barbarians, without much knowledge of agriculture, 
and their country must therefore have been poorly populated. Such a land 
must “in the natural course of things [...] necessarily be obliged, at certain 
times, to disburden itself of the mouths it cannot sustain."^? The “swarms” that 
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had issued from the North should, in the eyes of Wallace, not be taken as signs 
of a large population. 

While in British and French literature many comments on the populousness 
of the ancient North were philosophical, in the Dano-Norwegian context argu- 
ments tended to be more erudite and conjectural. When Erik Pontoppidan 
treated this topic in his introduction to the topographical and statistical 
survey Den Danske Atlas, eller Kongeriget Dannemark (Danish atlas, or the 
realm of Denmark, 1763-1781), he too was skeptical about whether the great 
migrations of the distant Nordic past could be interpreted as signs of ancient 
populousness.^? He did not, however, base his skepticism on philosophical 
grounds. Instead, Pontoppidan pointed out that the migrations had happened 
over a long stretch of time and had varied in nature. Some had supposedly left 
out of necessity, following floods and famine, whereas others had consisted 
of small groups, out for plunder and glory.^^ Rather than drawing any definite 
conclusions with regard to great migrations and ancient populousness, he was 
eager to demonstrate that Denmark's population had grown since Antiquity. 
He discussed a range of other issues as well, such as the impact of the Black 
Death and the abolition of celibacy after the Reformation. Gradually, he went 
on to praise the absolute monarchy for the different measures it had recently 
taken to increase the population. In this way, Pontoppidan demonstrated how 
discussions over ancient populousness could also have implications for debates 
about economic improvements. Towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
this became more evident. But interestingly, neither the erudite conjectures 
of Holberg and Pontoppidan nor Mallet's more philosophical argument could 
extinguish the belief in the populousness of the ancient North. 


2 Ancient Populousness and the Dano-Norwegian Debate about 
Economic Improvements 


In Denmark-Norway, the debates about economic improvements gave a 
new relevance to the issue of ancient populousness in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. During the Enlightenment, economic improvements and 
reform politics came on the agenda across Europe, encouraged both by the 
formation of patriotic societies and by governments in search for ways to 
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muster human and financial resources.^? In Denmark-Norway, debate about 
economic improvements was encouraged in 1755, when high chamberlain 
Adam G. Moltke, the closest councilor to the incapable King Frederick v, issued 
an invitation to all patriots to contribute proposals for economic reforms, espe- 
cially in relation to agriculture, trade and manufacturing.^9 The best proposals 
were subsequently published in the journal Dannmark og Norges Oeconomiske 
Magazin (Economic Review of Denmark and Norway, 1757-1764), patronized 
by Moltke and edited by the aforementioned Pontoppidan. This was the first 
time the government expressed a wish for public debate, signaling an easing 
of the strict censorship regulations that had prevailed until 1755. Although the 
conditions for expressing opinions in print, especially political and theological 
ones, varied throughout the second half of the eighteenth century,^? discus- 
sions of economic improvements were lively. 

The topic of ancient populousness already cropped up in the aforemen- 
tioned economic journal, where Pontoppidan regularly set up prize questions 
for readers to respond to. In volume Iv, published in 1760, one of the ques- 
tions was about population. “Is it reasonable to suspect that Denmark and 
Norway were more populous in the past than what they are presently?" and 
what could be done to increase the size of the population in the two king- 
doms, Pontoppidan asked.48 The historical component of this question was 
touched upon only briefly in one of the two printed responses, and the anony- 
mous author who did mention ancient populousness gave a negative answer, 
primarily because he did not think there was clear historical evidence in any 
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direction, but he also referred to the same reasons as Holberg, Mallet and 
Pontoppidan. He did not want to use the past as a stick with which to beat 
the present. His answer is nevertheless interesting, as it seems to confirm that 
many were of the opposite opinion. He complained that “it has become a habit 
of mind among certain publicists, to admire everything ancient, and to insist 
that antiquity surpasses the present in all manner of ways."^? 

As the anonymous contributor to the journal acknowledged, those who 
wanted to argue in favor of reform on the basis of Denmark’s ancient popu- 
lousness also cited other evidence than the great migrations. Supposed signs 
of earlier cultivation of the Danish landscape, signs of a more extensive and 
well-developed agriculture were also used as proof.5° The moors of Jutland, 
which were cultivated by German settlers called in for that purpose, were a 
case in point here, but there was also textual evidence for the hypothesis. As 
Pontoppidan himself had demonstrated, Saxo Grammaticus testified to this in 
his Gesta Danorum.5! In the thirteenth century, Saxo had claimed that traces 
of ancient tillage in the landscape made it plausible that Denmark had been 
more extensively cultivated in the past. In support of his case, he referred to 
Paul the Deacon, claiming that the migration of the Lombards had left previ- 
ously cultivated fields unfarmed.?? In this way, those who wanted to argue in 
favor of ancient populousness turned Saxo into an early witness to the decay- 
ing state of Danish agriculture. 

In the early 1770s, a new twist further revived the historical arguments for 
ancient populousness. While the debate about reforms of Danish agriculture 
had long dominated the small, but emerging public sphere, there had been but 
few structural changes to the manorial economy. The relationship between the 
seigneurial landlords and their tenants had not been seriously challenged, and 
while some proposals for reform in that direction had been aired, the debate 
had been focused on more technical initiatives to increase productivity on indi- 
vidual manors. After the accession of Christian v11 in 1767, however, hopes were 
raised among many of the civil servants active in the public sphere that the 
time had come for more thoroughgoing reforms.5? Increasingly, they posed 
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questions about forced labor service (hoveri), about adscription (stavnsbánd), 
the ban on peasantry leaving their manors, as well as about the peasantry's pre- 
carious hold of their land. This was the background for two important articles 
published around 1770 by the estate manager Torkel Baden and the historian 
Peter Frederik Suhm.5^ Suhm was a minor nobleman of independent means, 
an established historian with one of Denmark's largest libraries and a prolific 
publicist in many fields. Baden was less well known, but his job at the model 
manor of Gentofte, owned by former foreign minister J. H. E. Bernstorff, gave 
him considerable weight. His pamphlet was deemed of great importance at the 
time for stimulating discussions on more far-reaching agricultural reforms.55 

The central move made by both Suhm and Baden in their writings was to shift 
the focus of attention from the era of the great migrations to that of the High 
Middle Ages, while retaining the idea of ancient populousness. For Baden, this 
was purely a matter of conjectures. He discussed the issue of the great migra- 
tions, but had so many doubts about the interpretation of historical evidence 
that he chose to move on to the era when the Danes had been Christianized 
and pacified and had started to live a more settled life.56 According to Baden, 
the exploits of the Danish kingdom in this era, and the ability of the Danes 
to found colonies abroad without depopulating Denmark proper, could have 
been achieved only if Denmark had been very populous. He argued in fact that 
in the High Middle Ages, Denmark had been twice as populous as it was in 
his own time. Furthermore, Baden was also convinced that medieval Denmark 
had known very little trade, and consequently claimed that “the soil had been 
incomparably better cultivated and the system of agriculture much closer to 
perfection than in our times.'5? As Baden saw it, Danish agriculture had been 
carried out by a free peasantry sitting on equal-sized lots, and not on manors, 
as they were in the eighteenth century. 

A year later, in a historical treatise on the development of Danish agriculture, 
Suhm reached much of the same conclusions as Baden. He explicitly attacked 
the notion of great migrations as signs that ancient, heathen Denmark had a 
larger population than that of the present.5? Like Pontoppidan, he indicated 
that such an argument lumped together migrations that were different in 
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nature and that had occurred across a long period of time, about 1300 years 
according to Suhm. He pointed out that the Cimbri, Teutons, Goths, Lombards 
and Normans had not left at the same time, for the same reasons, nor in the 
same numbers.5° Coupled with his belief that early and simple societies, unfa- 
miliar with luxury and a refined lifestyle, could quickly increase their popu- 
lation if they had sufficient land, this made him conclude that ancient and 
heathen Denmark had not been as populous and as developed agriculturally 
as many believed. 

At the same time, Suhm, like Baden, put great emphasis on the historical 
effects of Christianity and statehood, arguing that state institutions and an 
end to migrations or voyages abroad had paved the way for further, sustained 
population growth. Calculations based on the number of ships King Harald 
Bluetooth is said to have mustered, in the thirteenth-century Icelandic histo- 
rian Snorri Sturlusson’s collection of sagas about Norwegian kings, led him to 
believe that by the end of the tenth century, Denmark had a population on par 
with the present.9? This was because agriculture had been organized differ- 
ently, “the number of freeholders had been greater, and their farms fewer,”®! 
land ownership had not been centralized, and the land had been divided into 
equal-sized lots, with freeholders cultivating their own plots of land. Freehold 
encouraged the peasantry to make the most out of their land and allowed for 
a comparatively high level of population. This was, as Suhm saw it, the main 
reason why an ancient society such as eleventh-century Denmark could have 
harbored such a large population, given that commerce, although not absent 
as Baden had claimed, was still in its infancy. 

Although both Baden and Suhm assumed an agricultural golden age in 
medieval Denmark, neither went so far as to call on the monarch to restore this 
past state of affairs. Only Baden gave an account of the development of Danish 
agriculture up until the present, but while he hinted at illegalities, he described 
the process as complex and he did not put the blame for the presumed decline 
on any particular event or social group. It was not obvious by what right the 
past ought to be restored. Consequently, Baden proposed only modest reforms. 
As for Suhm, his article had been more of a historical inquiry, and he made no 
suggestions for present reforms, but when he touched on this in other writings, 
he also, like Baden, treaded carefully. Suhm merely suggested measures to free 
the peasantry on royal estates, to encourage landlords to follow suit.62 
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The cautious attitude adopted by Suhm and Baden is symptomatic of the 
pace of agrarian reform in Denmark. While Johan Friedrich Struensee, King 
Christian vir's court physician, held power between 1770 and 1772, legislation 
was prepared that might have altered Danish agriculture. But after Struensee 
was ousted, in January 1772, the new dominant faction at court advanced 
the interests of the landlords and resisted monarchical interventions. 
Consequently, the impetus towards fundamental reforms was lost. 

Until the early 1780s, discussions in the press continued, inspired by the prize 
questions set by the Royal Danish Agricultural Society, Det Kongelige Danske 
Landhuusholdningsselskab. Notions of ancient populousness surfaced in this 
context in the writings of the estate owner and writer Tyge Rothe and the civil 
servant Christian Albrecht Fabricius. Both were admirers of the ancient Nordic 
past. Rothe had already written a two-volume historical treatise on the ancient 
Nordic constitution, describing it as a mix of monarchy and democracy, with a 
large class of freeholders, who held their land by allodial title and took part in 
legislation and royal elections.9? He was at this point developing the notion of 
an ancient constitution as described by historians such as Mallet and Suhm.®* 
Rothe, however, made much of the existence of slavery in the ancient North and 
did not think that Denmark in the distant past had been particularly populous 
or agriculturally developed.® He did not call for a full-scale restoration of the 
ancient constitution. While Rothe was critical of adscription and forced labor 
service, arguing that they had crept in over time and that they lacked a proper 
legal foundation, he did not dispute the process of centralization of landhold- 
ing that had occurred in the late Middle Ages. He called for greater civil liberty 
for the peasantry, but he advised against turning them into freeholders.96 
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On this point, Rothe differed from Fabricius, whose embrace of Northern 
Antiquity was more wholehearted.97 Fabricius recognized the existence of 
slavery in the ancient North, but in his eyes it had not been essential to the con- 
stitution or to the agricultural system. After Christianity and the unification 
of political power had gradually put an end to Viking raids and had weakened 
the institution of slavery, freehold and an egalitarian distribution of property 
had, in his view, remained intact and had provided the basis for the might and 
prosperity of the Danish realm in a new era. For Fabricius, this was especially 
evident in "the great number of inhabitants, harbored by the country at that 
point, which at least have to have been twice as great as in the present."$8 His 
argument closely followed those of Suhm and Baden, but his conclusions were 
more radical. According to him, Danish kings had always watched over the lib- 
erty and property of the peasantry, and the present precarious hold they had 
over their land was placed in a dubious light in his writings. He came close 
to arguing that the dominant position of the landlords over their tenants was 
a result of usurpation.$° This was, of course, a clever argument, meant as an 
encouragement to the king to intervene in the relationship between the land- 
lords and the peasantry. Fabricius cast such an intervention as a restoration of 
the peasantry to their ancient and rightful position. His ideal was a return to 
a state in which the peasantry not only had enjoyed civil liberty but had been 
freeholders or tenants holding hereditary tenancies. 

In April 1784, advocates of agricultural reforms in Denmark, such as Rothe 
and Fabricius, had reason for hope, when a new coup d'état brought Crown 
Prince Frederik and a new circle of men to power. Expectations were raised fur- 
ther in the autumn of 1786 with the appointment of a government commission 
to propose reforms of the manorial economy. The mandate for the commission 
made it abundantly clear that the new men in power considered the present 
state of Danish agriculture to be flawed. The mandate was sent for publication 
to the editors of Denmark-Norway's foremost journal, Minerva (1785-1808 )."9 
The civil servants active in the Dano-Norwegian public sphere interpreted this 
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as further governmental support for the endeavors towards reform. At this 
point, the question of ancient populousness was again at the forefront, espe- 
cially when a memorandum from one of the members of the commission, the 
government's chief legal advisor, Oluf Lundt Bang, was published." 

Bang's pamphlet was the most hotly contested contribution to the debate 
over agricultural reforms in Denmark, and he very early on reminded his read- 
ers of the Danish past, when Denmark had been thrice as populous as it pres- 
ently was and when the Danes had left their marks in foreign history books. 
The only reason for this, Bang reasoned, was that Danish agriculture had been 
based on a numerous class of freeholders, rather than on the landlords and 
tenants of the present.?? If only Denmark could become again what it once 
was, Bang concluded.?? Like Fabricius before him, he used the Danish past 
andan idea of its populousness to argue in favor of lifting adscription, limiting 
forced labor services, and giving the peasantry a more secure hold of the land. 
While he was careful not to say directly that the landlord's property rights in 
relation to peasant land were based on usurpation, he certainly came close. 

For the landlords who resisted reforms, many of them members of the 
nobility, the mandate of the government commission and Bang's pamphlet 
were of course a grave development. Some were willing to grant the peas- 
antry more personal freedom and abolish adscription, but few wanted to give 
the peasantry a more secure hold of the land they worked, since that could 
be granted only at their own expense. In order to counter allegations about 
how they had acquired their land and privileges, many delved into history and 
formed their own modernist historical narratives. They denied, of course, that 
Danish agriculture was in a bad condition, and eagerly refuted the notion of 
ancient populousness and great migrations as signs of an agricultural golden 
age in ancient Denmark. For them, there was no difference between the origi- 
nal and the more moderate version of this theory. A prominent landlord and 
pamphleteer such as Frederick Wilhelm Wedel-Jarlsberg complained about the 
patriotic zeal with which so many publicists longed for a return to "the days of 
Odin."^ According to him and other landlords, a people of barbarians such as 
the ancient Goths, or a people so warlike and plagued by internal strife as that 
of the medieval Danes, could never have developed agriculture very far. Why 
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did so many leave Denmark and the North, if agriculture had been in a perfect 
state?"5 Some claimed that progress had started only after the establishment 
of absolutism in 1660, others, like Caspar Munthe-Morgenstierne, argued that 
only in the last thirty years had Denmark taken the decisive step out of what he 
called “Gothic ignorance."6 For them, the notion of ancient populousness was 
an invention meant to put Denmark's manorial economy in a bad light, and to 
persuade the monarch to commit a great injustice. 


4 Conclusion 


The landlords who fought against reforms were in a minority in the public 
sphere, and crucially, also outnumbered in the commission set up to propose 
improvements in the manorial economy. When the absolute monarchy, fol- 
lowing the recommendations of the commission, initiated reforms in 1787 and 
1788, the landlords were clearly losing influence. Although significant compro- 
mises were made, the monarchy abolished adscription and gave the peasantry 
a more secure hold of their land, in what was one of the earliest successful 
attempts at comprehensive agricultural reform in Europe. As I have sought to 
demonstrate, comparisons between ancient and modern Denmark in terms 
of populousness played a part in the arguments presented to legitimize such 
reforms. The Quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns had offshoots on the 
European periphery as well, offshoots that were related to broader transna- 
tional debates at the time, but also marked by the specific historical circum- 
stances in which they occurred. Montesquieu and David Hume had both 
mentioned that the great migrations which were assumed to have issued from 
the North were seen by many as a sign of the past populousness of the region. 
For them, this was one aspect among many in a broader debate about past and 
present states of population. Among Dano-Norwegian intellectuals, however, 
this was a matter of some consequence, which was related to views of absolut- 
ism as a form of government and which received attention from several promi- 
nent intellectuals. 

While men such as Ludvig Holberg and Erik Pontoppidan were skeptical of 
the migration myth as proof of ancient populousness in the North, attitudes 


75 C.H. Adeler, Allehaande Tanker i anledning af Hr. Conferenceraad Bangs Afhandling om 
Bondestanden (Odense, 1787), 1-13; Jacob Wedel, Anmærkninger ved hoiædle Velbaarne 
Hr. General-Procureur Bangs Afhandling om Bondestanden i Danmark (Odense, 1787), 7-8. 

76 Caspar Wilhelm Munthe af Morgenstierne, Det Danske Landvesens Forfatning (Sore, 
1783), 42, see also 86. 
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changed later on as the issue resurfaced in the public debate about economic 
improvements. At that point, Northern Antiquity was redefined and located 
no longer in the pagan migration era, but rather after the introduction of 
Christianity and the unification of the Danish realm. As Larry Norman has 
recently emphasized, comparisons between Ancients and Moderns could lead 
to a greater appreciation of the differences between the social arrangements 
within Antiquity. This was certainly the case for visions of Northern Antiquity. 
What counted as Antiquity was not fixed. Pointing to Denmark’s perceived 
blossoming in the High Middle Ages and its conquests along the coast of the 
Baltic Sea, civil servants and other contributors to the debate drew a contrast 
between a historical moment when Denmark and the North supposedly had 
a decisive role in European history, and the country’s much more modest role 
in the present. Supporting this with speculations about the structure of land- 
holding in Denmark at the time, they forged a narrative of decline that stressed 
the need for reform of the manorial economy. Ancient populousness was not 
a purely scholarly topic, but had political implications. Historical lines of argu- 
ment, comparisons between ancients and moderns, were important in this 
controversy about a reform agenda in the Enlightenment. 
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